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THIS IS KENTUCKYS 
FAVORITE BOURBON | 


Kentucky thoroughbred horses are 
i=, hailed the world over. And no less va 
(CEB celebrated are the famous Bourbons 
fcc from the Bluegrass State. 
Mists So it’s really a distinction that ‘ 
Kentuckians who have the best 
to choose from, have made Early 
Times their own favorite straight 
Bourbon. 
' That's because Early Times is 
] hearty but never heavy—all whisky, 
fine whisky, every ounce a man’s 
whisky! Ask for Early Times next 
time yougsbuy whisky and Ken- 
tucky’s favorite will become your 
favorite, too. 


z= «ce 


If you would like a color reproduction 
16”x12”, suitable for framing, send 50c 
to Early Times, Box 1080, Dept. TAF, 
Louisville 1, Ky. 


because its 


every Ounce a man’s whisky 


EARLY TIMES 


Kentuckys Favorite Straight Bourbon 


EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY CO., LOUISVILLE 1, KY. THIS WHISKY IS 4 YEARS OLD + 86 PROOF 
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REVERSE, NEUTRAL, FORWARD —- that's Scott-Atwater's 
Full Shift. i just about any size 
motor you want - from 4 Light no" to a big "16." 
With the Full Shift, you back up by shifting to 
Reverse — not by swinging the motor around. Want 
(Ss to stop without turning off the motor: ift 
4o Neutral. Shift again, and you're on your Way 
Best of all, you can count on Scott-Atwater every 
time. It's puilt to aircraft engine standards for 
sweet and steady performance ; for years of depend- 
able operation. 

So «++ choose your next outboard from America's 
most complete fleet of Shift motors. Get more 
than you ever expected — get a Scott-Atwater! 
Look for your dealer's name in the Yellow pages 
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was one of the most sensational ever committed. But all that the 
police ever did about it was bring to trial-a man who wasn’t guilty. 
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No. 36 iw a series of 
NASH ads by ED ZERN 


On. there were a bunch of brown trout hanging 
around a deep hole in the Beaverkill, shivering 
and waiting for the ice to break up. All except one 
fish, who was perspiring. 

““What’s eating you, Charley?” another trout said. 
“We're freezing, and you look hor!” 

“T am hot!” said Charley. ‘Under the collar!” 

“He’s still sore because he fell for that Quill Gordon 
last May,” another trout said. ‘“‘Dyed hackle, too!” 

“Nuts,” said Charley. “That was natural hackle, 
and a darn good job of fly-tying.” 

“You oughta know,” said another trout. “You had 
it hanging on your jaw for two days.” 

“All right, you wise guys,” said Charley. “I'll tell 
you what’s eating me. It’s these new high taxes.” 

“Get a load of that, gents,” said another trout. 
“His heart’s breaking for fishermen! Personally, I 
hope the government bleeds them bums white!”’ 

“Jack,” said Charley sadly, “the trouble with you 
is, you got no foresight. Look. What happens when 
taxes go up? Fishermen start thinking about the high 
cost of fishing!” 


Nash Mofors Division, Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan 


’ 
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“So they stay home and whitewash the cellar, or 
watch television,” said another trout. “Is that bad?” 

“No they don’t!” said Charley. “They start driving. 
Nash Airflytes—saving money on gasoline every trip. 
And some trips they sleep in them Twin Beds, right 
beside the river, and save hotel bills.” 

“What difference does it make?” said another trout. 

“It makes a /or of difference, stupid,” Charley said. 
“They'll carry more equipment, in that big Airflyte 
luggage compartment. They'll be rested and relaxed, 
driving that easy-to-handle Airflyte and taking turns 
at the wheel while one guy naps on the single bed or 
rests in the Airliner Reclining Seat. They’ll come 
oftener, get here earlier, stay later and fish harder! 
That’s what’s eating me! Yike!”’ 

Charley said “Yike!” because what was really 
eating him was an otter, which had snuck up behind 
him and grabbed him while he was talking. 


MORAL: Jf you trust a trout to 
handle the commercial, he’s liable to 
forget to mention the Nash Weather 
Eye Conditioned Air System. 


There Are 17 Nash Airflyte Models, in Three Great Series: The Ambassador, The Statesman and The Rambler 


Dont Let 
Your Engine 


Get Old This 
Winter 


Mechanics know that most engine 
wear occurs in winter. That’s because 
oil is cold, stiff, slow to get around 
to all moving parts. So you have 
longer periods of DRY START- 
ING* which causes loss of perform- 
ance and eventual repair bills. 


That’s why mechanics say, “Use 
Miracle Power in gas and oil.” 
Miracle Power contains colloidal 
synthetic graphite in suspension. 
This graphite forms a breathlike, 
protective film on engine surfaces... 
lubricates instantly . . . provides a 
better compression seal. 


Result: You keep your engine 
young—it starts easier, has more 
power, uses less gas and oil. 


Protect your car this winter—it 
may have to last you longer than you 
think. Try Miracle Power next time 
you get gas. 


Miracle Power Division 
THE PARTS CORPORATION 
311 AP BUILDING, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


Manufacturers of: AP Mileage Gelling Mufflers 


and Other AP Quality Products 


certifies use of 
Miracle Power 


in 500 mile race 


Certified car (Andy Linden’s) 
is one of. eight to finish of 
thirty-three starters . . . comes 
in fourth... with oil consump- 
tion of one quart instead of 
normal two or three gallons. 


*During stops, oil drains into the crankcase. When 
you start, it takes up to five minutes for oil to return 
to all vital parts. Meantime, dry metal grinds 
against dry metal. This, plus acid etching, causes 
“Engine Ulcers” ... leads to costly repairs. 


Treats the 
Engine, 
Not the Oil 


At gas stations, 
garages, car dealers 
75c¢ 


“Engine Ulcers” 
caused by Dry STARTING 


ruely Yours 


tell it to TRUE + 67 West 44th St., New York 18. N.Y. 


Masu Nores Dept. 


Being strictly northerner and of only 
average intelligence I am not sure which 
to congratulate—your publication for ob- 
taining his services or Alan Hynd for his 
natural ability. The seriousness combined 
with humor in his stories only increase 
the impatience with which I look forward 
to each edition of The Man’s Magazine— 
a godsend to another lonely salesman 
away from home. 

—Ray Davis, Kirkland Lake, Ontario 


It was worth a dollar to read The Dam 
Busters (Nov.) ...no kidding. If I wasn’t 
afraid of what Hollywood would do to 
the story, I'd say Paul Brickhill should 
sell it to the films. 

—Richard N. Magnus, Moscow, Idaho 


Along with quite a few other people, I 
imagine, I enjoy very much the Nash 
advertisements by Ed Zern, Really clever, 
and I get a kick out of ‘em. But there’s 
one ‘thing I’d like to know—what in hell 
happened to the Springs Cotton Mills 
(Springmaid) ad? ... missing in Novem- 
ber. 

—Wally Whiting, Melbourne, Fla. 


The Colonel’s back now—hidden on 
back cover. 


Virus Gun 


I just finished reading the article on the 
Recoilless Rifle (Nov.) and I think it 
should have a nickname. The first 
name that occurred to me was “Sneezer,” 
due to the terrific whoosh of gas to the 
rear. The second was “Clobber-pipe.” 
Evidently “clobber” is an old word but 
in the last few years has taken on a new 
meaning ... i¢., messing up, smearing 
or general destruction. 

—P. H, Vernon, Ex-Army Air Force, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Hounp TALK 


I read with great interest The Hounds 
of Plott Valley, by John Maloney (Now.) 
... A man must have hound savvy to 
write such a good story. Mr. Maloney 
quoted Ben Evans as saying a Piott would 
tree a bear while Walker dogs were work- 
ing out a back track. | challenge that 
statement, with ten registered ‘Treeing 
Walkers with nine years of experience. 
‘Thirty-six times out; 57 bear kills in 12 
months. I’m not saying that all Walkers 
are better than all Plotts, but a well-bred 
Walker will put a Plott in the shade any 
day, whether he be running his game or 
fighting it. 

—Al Renick, President, 
Western Floundsmen Assoc ation, 
Richmond, Calif. 


THosE Giris 


For many years T have been an ardent 
fan of the Vargas girl paintings. . . All 
manner of cheers and brayos to “TRUE 
for bringing to the fore once again the 
works of this fine artist. 

—Douglas B. Friman, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


WaLkinc MAN 


In Man-To-Man Answers (Nov.) ap- 
peared the statement: “Archbishop James 
Ussher . . . set the date of creation at 
4004 B. C. Around 2,000,000,000 years 
earlier is what modern scientists say.” 

Recent investigations involving the 
measurement of time have disclosed rocks 
on this planet of ours that are about 
3,345,000.000 years old... Many peoptt 
cannot appreciate the vast amount of 
time involved. Their minds seem to be 
geared with historical events and they 
think in terms of a few hundred years. 
Perhaps the vastness of geologic time can 
be appreciated by the following parable: 


If one were to assign a value of 2,000 
years to each step and start walking west 
from Times Square, just one step to the 
curbing would put him back to the be- 
ginning of Christianity. Continuing in 
this manner, he would only reach the 
Mississippi River bridge at St. Louis when 
he had paced off the equivalent of 3,345,- 
006,000 years. Try it! 

—John H. Johnsen, Geology EAC ED 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. 


Wouldn’t the Hudson River be far 
John? 


enough, 


Ronror’s RAILrans 

Thank you for the very nice November 
cover. . . I do not think there will be 
any faults found with this material. I 
even laid a plass on the cover and can’t 
find any errors at all. On the contrary, 
Mr. Ronfor has bent over backward to 
be correct. He has even given the impres- 
sion of the driver tires being worn con- 
cave from contact with the railhead. . . 
I’m sure that all your readers who follow 
the rails will agree with me when I say 
we'd enjoy more railroad stories and art 
work in your fine magazine. 

The narrow-gauge lines with the small 
equipment they operated certainly gave 
(and still give) person the idea that 
they were doing a big job, and to my 
mind there was a lot more romance con- 
nected with that type of equipment than 
the present-day trend toward the Dies- 
(i kismtate 

—Jack Alexander, 
Bradford, Penna. 


I was so struck by the Philip Ronfor 
cover painting that I had it framed. Ama 


locomotive engineer on the Great North- 


ern out of Superior and I used to fire on 
small engines like that one about 44 
years ago. When I look at the paint- 
ing it takes me back to many a hard trip 
through the winter months. I went down 
to the drugstore last night to get my 
TRUE and saw the cover and could hardly 
believe my eyes. Looked just like me on 
the back of the tank taking water when 
I was a kid—about 16 years old. That's 
when I started railroading. 
—A. M. Fredrickson, 
Superior, Wis. 


You invited readers to point out any 
authentic error in the November cover... 
I have worked in and around power 
plants for thirty years—marine, railroad 
and industrial. Have held a chief's license 
since 1930, yet I have never seen an en- 
gincer or oiler hold a can spout down 
without losing the contents. Possibly 


Ush- Pull. Chick-Chekt 
Slodes locked - 


PICKED 5101 | 
FOR FINER SHAVES 


Over all other razors...all other 
blades...including our own old blades! 


HERE IT IS—the champ of razors 
—picked in national tests! And no 
wonder, because it’s the world’s only 
razor with all these advantages: 

Blades change automatically — 
“lock” at same, precise angle — no 
twisting, no adjusting! 

Lighter weight makes shaving 
easier! Safety-Bar smooths down 
skin—tees up whiskers! “Fits” face— 
under nose, around lips! Uses new 
scalpel-sharp “Gold Pack” Blades! 


*HERE'S THE FULL SHAVING SCORE! 


Smoother Shaves 5’2to1 Safer Shaves 7 tol 
Cleaner Shaves 5 tol  FasterShaves 5to1 
More Shaves per blade, nearly 2 to 1 


*Men in 10 cities — nationwide — compared 
NEW SCHICK INJECTOR RAZOR and 
“GOLD PACK” BLADES with whatever 
they had been using, About 80% of the 
men had a preference. Of these, the votes 
were in the ratios shown above. 


Either you get the finest shaves of 


your life...or your money back quick! 
350 Sth Ave., N. Y.C. 


nna @ 1951 Eversharp Inc., 


‘OUHICK INJECTO 


RAZOR & 
BLADES 


Imagine a reel that 
makes casting 
“child’s play’’— 
with lightest arti- 
ficial baits—and 
worms—and minnows! Imaginea 
reel that anyone can use for almost 
any type of fishing—be it bass, 
trout or panfish! Imagine a reel 
that just will not miscoil or back- 
lash, even if your bait hits the side 
of a boat! Well—these are only a 
few of the many great things you 
can do with this wonderful new 
Shakespeare Reel. Be among the 
first to own the world’s most up- 
to-date spinning reel! $27.50 


11 big new features that Shakespeare 
gives you in this great new reel! 


1, All controls at crank—for convenient one- 
hand operation! 

2. Lifetime Carboloy is used in the pick-up 

mechanism—where wear is greatest! 

Casts farther; cone prevents line from slap- 

ping rod! 


Oversize clutch for instant hairline adjust- 
ment of drag! 


> w 


5. Picks up line even when completely 
"slack"! 

6. Positively cannot backlash! 

7. Crank is easily and quickly made non- 
reversing! 

8. Casts even yaar lures easily, accurately 
—including live bait! 

9. Line can be wound on spool as easily as 


on a bait casting reel! 
Built in rugged Shakespeare style! 


- All parts enclosed for extra protection— 
but easily accessible! 


Fo) 


Parts and Service Available Every where! 


Se 


WONDERODS ® REELS 
LINES * BAITS 


ieee eet tt | 
J 

1 BOTH FREE! Sca4.meyour 
forful 1952 Catalog, and Fishing 
g Calendar that shows best days to 


g fish and newest in tackle! Casting 
lessons, fishing tips by U.S.Cham- 


pion Ben Hardesty. 
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i Shakespeare Company r 
-| Dept. TR-2, Kalamazoo 2, Michigan : 
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City Zone_—_ State 


[Continued from page 5] 


Ronfor’s engineer’s can is empty? 
—Ed Voorhees, East Millstone, N. J. 


Being a railfan, I bought your Novem- 
ber issue for the grand cover painting 
of the famed narrow-gauge locomotive. . . 
Ronfor’s technique is to be compli- 
mented. . . 

Enclosed are a couple of photographs, 
one showing the permanent exhibit at 
Idaho Springs, Colo., taken by an old- 
time Southern Pacific engineer who gave 
me the negative. . . No doubt this per- 
manent exhibit at Idaho Springs was 
used as the model for Ronfor’s cover. . . 

—Ernest Sevde, Toledo, lowa 


We have just finished reading the Oc- 
tober issue of TRur and after seeing 
Trurly Yours section, thought we'd 
mention an incident. .. About a month 
ago, we wrote a letter to Miss Marilyn 
Monroe in Holly- 
wood, asking for 
an autographed 
photograph... 
We are presently 
stationed in Ger- 
many, near the 
town of Dachau, 
birthplace of the 
infamous Dachau 
Concentration 
Camp. 

...Ina joking 
manner, we voted Miss Monroe “The 
Girl We Would Most Like To Be Cre- 
mated With.” Hope we are wrong, but 
we think that Miss Monroe felt badly 
about that title. We haven't received an 
answer, so we thought that you might 
pass on this message to her. We wouldn’t 
want her to think harshly of us... . 

—H. Chugerman, Ralph E. Greene, 

Frank J. Ortmann, Frank Courtney, 
201st Armd FA Bn., APO 46, N. Y. 


Our advice to the lovelorn and other 
gullibles is always: relax. Like senators, 
movie stars cannot care too.much what 
you call them, as long as you do keep 
calling them something. 


Tue Roar [CONTINUED] OF 
KLAMATH FALLS 


I subscribe to the sentiments in Senator 
Vest’s tribute to the dog, and the more I 
see of men the better I like dogs. Two 
dogs sleep in my bed every night. When 
Xantipee tirades too long and loud be- 
cause the dogs scratch or -hunt in their 
dreams, I kick Xantipee out to cool off in 
the night air. Sometimes her chili-spiced 
blood does not cool off, and she tries to 
chop down the cabin door with a double- 
bitted swamping ax. In such case I dril! 
a rosette of .250-3000 bullet holes in the 
door six inches above where I figure her 
$16 coiffure is located. Sometimes this 
brings her to her senses. . . Sometimes it 
bring the constabulary. In this case I sleep 
in the hoosegow; Xantipee sleeps trium- 
phant in the bed. The dogs? They sleep 
with Xantipee. Having now established 
to the editor’s satisfaction my devotion 
to dogs, I come to the crux. I read the 
corny yarn (Oct.) Red Gent of Stafford- 
shire, without a tear. The dog was a brain- 
less brute with the courage, ferocity and 
immunity to pain of a blood-crazed shark. 
The man was a brainless lumpenprole- 
triatian. (Wonder if that is misspelled? 
Xantipee says she don’t know. Xantipec 
is not the intellectual type; a hot tamale 
who habitually carries a knife in her™ 
nylon). 

In dissertating on courage, the editor 
cites the matador and the frustrate with 
the suicide-and-murder complex who 
drove 130 m.p.h. in a traffic jam. The 
courage of the matador was the courage 
of familiarity with conditions and the 
compulsion of his code. The auto maniac 
had the courage of a paranoidal madman. 
The editor assumes that a thinking man 
cannot be wholly courageous. On the 
contrary, only a thinking man can be... 
A Jesus on the Cross, saying, “Father for- 
give them, they know not what they do.” 
A Bruno, so utterly alone, calmly accept- 
ing his fate at the stake. These are ex- 
amples of wholly courageous men. The 
editor suffers from a sense of false values 
and is full of bourgeois sentimentality. 

—Helmer Bennett 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 


TAKE Two PILis? 


With due respect for TRuE, but none 
for author J. D-. Ratcliff, who wrote the 
article entitled A Pill That Prevents VD 
(Nov.) Um writing this contradication. 

. Any student of “elementary bacteriol- 
ogy is aware of the fact that bacteria 
builds resistance to any of the wonder 
drugs. I have seen this demonstrated 
several times. To bear me out, I quote 
an article by Drs. Kuhns, Fusillo and 
Romansky of Walter Reed Hospital, in 
regard to the resistance to penicillin: 
“The most striking example shown was 
the weakening of ‘penicillin against the 
golden staphylococcus (lay term). . .” 
in 1947 the drug survived 30%. In 19: 50 
the rate was 60%. . . Penicillin, strepto- 
mycin, aureomycin aud choloromycetin 
are less effective against microbes now 
than they were two to four years ago, say 
the above-mentioned doctors. . . . 
—Floyd A. Boeken, Veterinary Medicine 

Senior, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas 


In a recent TRUE article it was stated 
that there is a penicillin pill which 
will prevent 95% 
ot’ VD) ‘cases:,.<- 
May I point out 
that one of the 
sulfas will prevent 
100% of these 
cases. The name 
of this drug is 
sulfa-denial. 
—Bill Hartweg, 

Iowa City, lowa 


WILDLIFE 


The undersigned is immensely sur- 
prised to learn that any magazine would 
have the temerity to print such an article 
as Empire Builders vs. The Ducks by Ray 
P. Holland (Nov.)... Don’t you realize 
that not only the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice but every swivel-chair man in the fish 
and game departments of many of our 48 
States, along with countless blindfolded 
and misguided hunters and fishermen, 
won't like it? 

As a former District Game Protector 
for many years I am gratified to know 
there is at least one other rebel, who 


has the guts to speak his piece. . . If I 


never read another article comparable to 
this one, I will be content to end my days 
knowing there is a kindred spirit. 

Se rdibin W. Stucke, White Haven, Pa. 


TRUE 


THE MAN’S MAGAZINE 
There is no fiction in TRUE. 


Every article and story is accurate 
and true. 


Watch for the March Issue 
On Sale at Your Newsstand on 
February 20th 
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i e >FTy and the ads in this bak, ff 


The “Red” read the ads that appear in this book... 
And got redder and gave them his dirtiest look! 


“Those brands are competing to give people more 
Comforts and bathtubs than ever before... 

And how are you going to arouse a man’s wrath, 
While he peacefully soaks in a good hot bath? 


“Those brands are encouraging eating, too, 
Which isn’t the Marxian thing to do! 


“Those brands compete to give folks the best 
And it’s hard to make anyone feel oppressed. 
When a working girl wears a new spring suit 

She’s not in the mood to revolute... 


“Workers of America . . . down with the CZARS 
Who offer more value in new, improved cars! 
How can a real class struggle exist 

When everyone rides like a capitalist? 


“Value makes sales, and sales make jobs!” 
He said between convulsive sobs. 

“And how are we going to get anywhere 

If the people aren’t filled with utter despair? 


“Those brand name ads build mass production 
Which any Red knows is mass seduction .. . 

It brings costs down and the people buy more 
And you can’t begin to make ’em sore. 

“They’ve got it good and they’re not going to riot 


1? 


It’s a Wall Street plot to keep ’em quiet! 


MORAL: As you study the ads in these pages, remember this... 
nowhere else in the world do people get the protection you get when 
you buy American manufacturers’ Brand Name goods... YOU KNOW 
EXACTLY WHAT YOU’RE GETTING WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
BRAND NAME GOODS. 


Whenever you buy — Gai Ne X, ti 


demand the brand INCORPORATED 


A non-profit educational foundation 
37 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


you want 


LutS Ot 


—AND THERE’S 
MORE 
TOBACCO 
IN EVERY 
TIN! 


R. J. Reynolds 
. Tobacco Company 
Winston-Salem, N. OG. 


Prince Albert's 

patented* “no-bite” 

process means real 
smoking comfort 


... Prince Albert is made to give you more 
smoking enjoyment than any other tobacco! 
P.A. is specially treated to insure against 
tongue bite. Rich-tasting and mild...No 
wonder it’s the big favorite with roll-your- 


own smokers and pipe smokers alike! 
*Process patented July 30, 1907 


MORE MEN SMOKE 


kineAlbot 


THAN ANY OTHER TOBACCO 


THE MATIONAL JOY SMOKE 


the 


~ EDITOR 


speaking 


aS he sturdy and amiable-looking creature on the left 
TRUE is perhaps the rarest beast in dogdom: a Chinook. 


‘THE MAN'S MAGAZINE 


The Chinook is not only rare but unique, and in 
many ways, not the least of which is this: although he 
has a mouthful of choppers practically good enough to 
tear the leg off an elephant, he will not, under any 
circumstances, bite a human being. At least no Chi- 
nook ever has, in more than thirty generations. Rush 
on to page 36 and find out more about it. 

When a TRUE cover painting comes back from the 
engraver, there is never any danger of its lying around 
to gather dust; plenty of offers to give it a good home 
are always on hand. Sometimes the artist gets it back, 
sometimes it goes to an exhibit, sometimes one of the 
editors manages to snag it. Occasionally it’s hung in 
a museum. This signal honor has just been given to 
the Noyember coyer, the locomotive painting by Mr. Philip Ronfor. The painting 
will be hung in the West Texas Museum by the time this reaches print. We hope 
it will bring much pleasure to many Texans—and even transient foreigners. 


W ith that cleared up, we can proceed on to plugs for a couple of good books. If you 
haven't read one lately, now’s your chance, and we can heartily recommend a couple 


TRUE MAGAZINE 


“You found my number on a wall WHERE?” 


— 


that should be full of interest for TRUE 
addicts. The first is Tom McCahill on 
Sports Cars, a definite roundup by the 
well-known Mechanix Illustrated auto- 
mobile expert. The second is How To 
Protect Yourself Against Women and 


Other Vicissitudes by Charles Morton. | 


With things the way they are, we can cer- 
tainly all use a little dope on that subject. 


The chief custodian of TRUE’s Rome 
outpost, Mr. Michael Stern, writes that 
he has had some slight trouble with the 
Italian Communists since the publica- 
tion of the Holohan story in the Sep- 
tember TRUE. It seems that the top C.P. 
newspaper of Italy, Unita, ran a little 
four-column item stating that Stern was, 
among other things, an American spy; 
that he had armed the notorious Guiliano 
mob of Sicily; and that his real purpose 
in being in Italy is to make Sicily the 
49th U. S. state! 

Mike took a reasonably dim view of 
all this nonsense, thought about it for 
four or five minutes and then stuck a 
criminal libel suit on Unita, He'll collect 
in due time, but the trial itself ought to 
be pretty funny. Next time he’s in the 
office we must ask Mike to show us the 
new U. S. flag design. Quite a problem, 
figuring out where to stick that 49th star. 
And all this time we’ve been thinking 
that the fellow was just a reporter! 

There’s a bright idea about income 
taxes floating around loose, and if you 
will just step a little closer, we'll give it 
a brief fling. As is well known to one and 
all, the taxpayer whose productive span 
is short takes the worst tax licking. Con- 
sider Joe Louis: He didn’t make a nickel 
until he was into his twenties. Then he 
made a lot—about $4,000,000. Pretty soon 
he'll have to give up fighting—which is 
to say he'll pretty much have to give up 
earning money. But the tax bite on his 
earnings has been so fierce that he has 
never been able to get even. 

The situation is just as bad for people 
in other lines—actors, for example, many 
of whom get put out of business just by 
age. Writers, too, professional athletes 
and a good many more. 

Comes now Mr. Samuel Berke, writing 
in Daily Variety: Supposing, he says, that 
a man makes $100,000 a year. And sup- 
pose he is made to pay taxes on only 
$75,000, putting the other $25,000 into 
government bonds. Only when he cashes 
the bonds does he pay a tax on the 
amount received. 

The earner gets to save a little dough, 
the government gets a lot of bonds 
bought, and everybody's happy. 

And, if it comes to that, why restrict 
the gimmick to people who make 
$100,000? Why not everybody? 


We will take now the case of the 
two couples who were traveling on a bus 
that was wrecked. Mr. Jones and Mr. 
Smith came out okay, but both their 
wives were hurt. It seems that Mrs. Smith 
was awarded $5,000 damages, while Mrs. 
Jones, sitting beside her, got only $500. 
“How come?” asked Mr. Jones. 

“Simple,” said Mr. Smith. “When I 
saw that a crash was inevitable, I had 
the presence of mind to kick my wife in 
the face.”—k.w.p. 


A blanket would keep you warm in cold weather 
.-. but it’s rather bulky for general wear. 


A swimming suit 

would fit you smooth 

in the stadium... but it 
would certainly leave 
you shivering. 


What you need when you’re going to be out 

in the cold is warm, smooth fitting 

Jockey brand Longs ... the modern male’s 
winter-warmer. Made of 21 separate 

contoured pieces carefully crafted into one perfect 
fitting garment, Jockey Longs give you 

a lot more comfort. So why wait? Get warm and 
comfortable today in Jockey Longs! 


NOW! Also Jockey Longs made of 
miracle-fibre Dynel®. .. soft, warm, longer- 
wearing, popular priced! Ask about them. 


all underwear gives you coverage but 


only 


Jockey 


BRAND 


gives you full comfort! 


Made only by 


Kenosha § Wisconsin 
Midway® Over- Shorts Bellin® 
Knee®) 


All the world wears Jockey! Licensees: Canada-J. R. Moodie; Australia-Speedo Knitting 
Mills; British Isles-Lyle & Scott; New Zealand-Lane, Walker, Rudkin; Switzerland- 
Vollmoeller; France-Verdier; Colombia-Textiles, Ego; Italy-Sacit; Austria~Poeschl; 
Denmark-Taco; So. Africa-Ninian & Lester; Germany-Volma. 


ise] 


RAIN OR SHINE— 


YOURE READY 
FOR SPRING INA 


WATER REPELLENT 


IDEAL FOR OUTDOOR MEN! 


@ For sunshine or showers—you’re set 
in a Sir Jac! It’s water repellent— 
resistant to creases, spots and stains. 


Pivot-action sleeves give you plenty 
of “swing-room”’—three-quarter waist 
band keeps you snug. Padded shoul- 
ders . . . patch breast pockets with 
rounded flaps ...lustrous rayon 
lining. 

Available in CAMPUS. CHECK (illus- 
trated) or CALISHEEN GABARDINE— 
all your favorite colors. And the mod- 
est price will surprise you! Ask for the 
Sir Jac at your favorite store—or 
write for dealer’s name. 


Stahl-Urban 


COMPANY 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


BROOKHAVEN, MISSISSIPPI 
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— strange but 


TRUE 


by Mee Morningside 


Although four-leaf clovers are popularly 
considered to be rare, an astonishing num- 
ber must be owned by Americans, as evi- 
denced by an incident that occurred in 1924 
in Memphis, Tennessee. To introduce an ice 
cream, a dairy company advertised that its 
retail store would give, in exchange for a 
four-leaf clover, a pint of the new product 
during the following week. By the end of the 
first day, the company had passed out more 
than 50,000 pints of the ice cream and was 
obliged to discontinue the offer. 


New York—a $5 bill issued by the Arapahoes 
about 1850, and a 75-cent note of the Choc- 
taws and a $1 bill of the Cherokees, both 
issued in 1862. 


Among the thousands of species of 
mushrooms, approximately thirty grow 
in circles, called fairy rings, that ex- 
pand annually in diameter. These mush- 
rooms develop in this manner because 
they have a thirsty, underground body, 
consisting of a mass of filaments, which 


The most elaborate and impressive funeral held in China for decades was that 
of Marshal Wu Pei-fu in Peiping on January 24, 1940. His catafalque was borne by 
eighty pallbearers accompanied by six bands, and followed by hundreds of mourners. 
The majority helped carry life-sized paper reproductions of the Marshal’s favorite 
possessions and attendants which were burned later in the day and thus, in effect, 
went to heaven with him. The manufacture of these articles required 8,500 man-days 
of labor and delayed the funeral seven weeks. Among them were Wu’s sword, bed, 
car, chauffeur, private theater, foot soldiers, bodyguards on motorcycles, and cavalry- 


men astride ponies. 


Animals use their tails in at least 
twenty-five different ways, some of which 
are to fight, swim, steer, maintain bal- 
ance, grasp objects, express emotions 
and, by certain insects, to catapult them- 
selves into the air. Perhaps the strangest 
use of this appendage is employed by 
the rats on the barren atolls off New 
Guinea. Because it must subsist on sea 
food, the rodent stands on the edge of 
a flat rock, dangles its tail in the water 
until it is grabbed by a crab, and then 
hauls in the catch like a real fisherman. 


Various tribes of American Indians once 
printed and circulated their own paper 
money. But, unfortunately, less than a dozen 
specimens of this currency are still in ex- 
istence. Among them, three are preserved in 


moyes outward a few inches each season 
in search of soil with more moisture. 
Colorado has three or four of these rings 
that are now virtually a half mile in 
circumference and, therefore, have been 
growing for some 600 years. 


A fantastic case of credulity began in 1931 
in Sydney, Australia, when an unknown man 
named Harry Lasseter arrived there and per- 
suaded several promoters to organize and 
send out an expedition under his guidance. 
Its object was to locate and claim a chain 
of rocks, which he said he had discovered 
in the barren back country before World 
War I, and which contained $5,000,000,000 
worth of gold. After months of wandering, 
the members of the expedition returned 
home in disgust, being convinced they had 


been tricked by Lasseter who had an ab- 
normal propensity for lying. Despite the 
publicity given the hoax, a search for the 
mythical “gold rocks” was started soon after- 
ward by ten more costly expeditions. All of 
them lost their way or met with disaster and 
the Australian government had to spend 
$2,000,000 to find and rescue the survivors. 


In religious activity, no country ap- 
proaches Tibet where, out of a popula- 
tion of 2,000,000 adults, 500,000 are 
Lamaist priests, monks, and nuns. Yet, 
paradoxically, an unparalleled sexual 
freedom prevails among the Tibetans. 
Women as well as men have several legal 
mates at a time, hosts lend their wives 
to guests, and towns hold festivals cli- 
maxed by orgies of love-making. Even 
monks and nuns, not pledged to celibacy, 
live together and have children in a few 
of the monasteries. By Al Bloom, Chi- 
cago. 


Members of the underworld have a nick- 
name for almost every city from coast to 
coast. To them, for example, Chicago is The 
Village, Washington is The Cap, Richmond 
is Grantsville, Pittsburgh is Cinders, Phila- 
delphia is Sleepy Town, New York is The 
City, and Ossining, New York (site of Sing 
Sing Prison), is Stirville-on-the-Hudson. 


Upon accepting an inyitation, not long 
ago, to visit the United States as the 
guests of the President and his wife, a 
famous king and queen sent a list of 
the articles and services they desired in 
the suite they would occupy in the White 
House. These “instructions” ineluded 
certain pieces of furniture and their ar- 
rangement, lead pencils and bottles of 
ink of specific colors, the kinds of bed 
quilts preferred and the manner in which 
they were to be folded, and the foods 
wanted for breakfast and how and when 
the meal was to be served. By George 
Kahn, Bismarck, North Dakota. 


By being suspicious and persistent, an in- 
surance company exposed a carefully planned 
fraud in Brooklyn in the 1930's. Claiming an 
injury had permanently paralyzed the right 
hand of their teen-age son Max, a couple 
filed a suit for damages in a court which, 
due to its crowded calendar, could not try 
the case for three years. The long wait was 
welcomed by the firm’s investigators and they 
shadowed Max daily for the next twenty- 
eight months, but he never used his right 
hand, always being accompanied and coached 
by an older brother. Then one afternoon, 
the boy came out on the sidewalk alone, 
chanced to get into a fist fight with a girl 
and, in a rageystarted to choke her. Besides 
forgetting himself, Max did not know, until 
the battle was over, that a detective with a 
movie camera had walked across the street 
and taken a close-up of his face and both of 
his hands tightly clutched around the girl’s 
neck. 


An army of “ghosts” appeared in 16th- 
century England as a result of an attempt 
to persecute numberless clergymen. 
Being obliged to disappear, each clergy- 
man hid in the home of a friend or sym- 
pathizer who, for the protection of the 
wanted man, would have a secret room 
built in the attic and a stairway leading 
to it concealed in the walls. When har- 
boring one of these clergymen, the master 
and mistress of the house, fearing they 
might be caught and jailed, did their ut- 
most to hide the fact. Moreover, the man 
himself never dared move about or light 
a candle until midnight. Yet virtually 
every one of them was occasionally seen 
crossing his room by neighbors, in the 
early morning hours, and also heard 


walking up and down the hidden stairs by 
other members of the household. The 
incidents created a belief in ghosts so 
profound that it is still fairly prevalent 
throughout the British Isles. By Richard 
Lane, Toronto, Canada. 


Probably no object was more difficult to 
transport than Cleopatra’s Needle, the 186- 
ton Egyptian obelisk which stands on Lon- 
don’s Victoria Embankment. After discussing 
for two generations how to get it from Egypt 
to England, British engineers sealed the 
giant monolith in an iron cylinder with bal- 
last so it could be towed by sea. To facilitate 
the handling of the unwieldy cylinder, named 
the Cleopatra, it was equipped with a rudder, 
steering gear, mast, sail, and deckhouse, and 
given a crew of nine men. Started on its 
journey in September, 1877, the cylinder was 
under control until it ran into a storm in 
the Bay of Biscay and had to be cast off 
for fear it might ram and sink the towing 
freighter. During the storm, the freighter 
lost six of its own crew in an attempt to 
rescue the men on the cylinder and the 
strange craft itself disappeared. Days later, 
the Cleopatra, listing badly but with its crew 
intact, was found by another ship and taken 
into a Spanish port from which, towed by a 
third vessel, it was brought to England. 


Paris apartment-house dwellers have 
disliked and distrusted their concierges, 
or doorkeepers, since the first ones were 
hired to act as spies in the French Revyo- 
lution, In such a house, the concierge 
is almost invariably a woman, serves as 
its boss and spokesman, handles the 
mail, and keeps the only key to the front 
door, thus requiring tenants and callers 
to rely on her to be admitted to the 
building. Consequently, she knows so 
much about the occupants that they are 
forced to tip her handsomely to retain 
her good will. If they fail, she may give 
embarrassing information about them to 
strangers who are investigating their 
habits, credit, or income. Why these 
Parisian conecierges are still greatly 
feared came to light in 1939, when a 
census disclosed that 60 per cent of them 
were married to policemen. 


At the Aqueduct Track on July 4, 1921, 
the largest sum of money ever won on a 
horse race was paid to Arnold Rothstein, 
the New York gambler. The event was for 
two-year-old maidens and thirteen were en- 
tered, including a colt named Sidereal, an 
unknown and ignored 20-to-1 shot. But 
Rothstein decided to wager thousands on 
the thoroughbred, being influenced by the 
advice of an associate who owned and had 
trained the horse and had held it for an oc- 
casion of this kind. As the track bookmakers 
were afraid of Rothstein, it was certain they 
would immediately get together and change 
the odds on a horse being backed by him. 
So he took no active part in the coup and 
his men did not start their operations until 
fifteen minutes before post time. Then four 
new assistants quickly placed $60,000 in small 
bets on Sidereal and four well-known as- 
sistants made wagers totaling $12,000 on an- 
other horse. The clever plan deceived the 
bookies, Sidereal won the race, and Rothstein 
cleaned up about $900,000. 


For acceptable Strange But True para- 
graphs, accurately and briefly written, 
True will pay $25 each on publication. 
Readers must state their sources of infor- 


mation when sending contributions. None 
can be returned. Address Mee Morning- 
side, True, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 
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For Hunting, Hiking, 
Fishing, Heavy Work 


A Paratrooper has to have perfect comfort * 
and plenty of foot protection, too. That is A 
why paratroopers insist on genuine +m 4 
Corcoran Paratroop Boots...the only aw 

boots made today to the original speci- SMM 

fications for paratroop boots. Wear aes 
pair once and you'll never wear any 
other. You'll enjoy perfect comfort 
from the minute you put them on. 
Available in highly polishable tan 
or black or with heavy oil water- 
proof finish. All Sizes 4-131, £ 
All Widths AA-EEE, f 


ONLY 


412.87 a 
e Govern- 
t 

Postpaid in U.S. AS Surplvs 
Stock 


for Genuine CORCORAN 


Paratroop Boots 


Send $12.87 with order. Spacey size, width and 
color wanted. Money back if not pleased on 
receiving them. 


Price subject to change without notice. 


Please rush a pair of genuine Paratroop Boots 
in tan O black © or with heavy oil finish D. 
Check D0 Money Order 0 for $12.87 is enclosed. 


Name. 
Address. 


Boot. size: and width 
(Specify size and width of your former GI Army 
shoe or your most comfortable dress te ae 


5-HP Gravely Tractor powers 20 
tools—does every lawn, garden, 
field job easier, better! All-gear 
drive, Reverse. “Power vs Drudgery” 
Booklet FREE. Write for it today! 


GRAVELY MOTOR PLOW & CULTIVATOR CO. 
BOX 290 DUNBAR, W. VA. 


FIELD-TESTED FOR 30 YEARS 


300 Power Import 


MICROSCOPE 14-99 


LABORATORY MODEL—Triple revolving tur- 
ret holds 100, 200 and 300 power lenses! 
No frills, just excellent optical qualities, 
delicate adjustment, solid construc- 
tion. Its quality and price astounded 
biology instructors. A lifetime bar- 
gain for students, schools, labs, re- 
search, amateurs. Anyone can now 
own one! (Performance cannot be 
duplicated for $75.00) 


FEATURES; Fine micro adjustment, 
adjustable plano substage mirror. 
Dovetail hardwood case included fre 
If you are not amazed at_its qualit: 
send it back in 10 days. Your mon 
refunded immediately. Send check,” cash or M.O. for 
$14.95 ppd. Free ‘catalog. Money back sruarantee. 


100 Power Import MicRoscoPE $/.95 


{i & Complete 12-Pc. Kit postpald 
Includes full 100 power adjustable 
| 4, focus imported microscope with ad- 


justable plano substage mirror, ex- 
cellent optical qualities, strong con- 
struction. Kit 


neludes four blank 


S@@® slides for your own specimens, one 

ces small inspection magnifying lass, 

one eye dropper, one pair tweezers, one tickler, two 
speciman holders with tops, one sturdy metal field 
case, A wonderful gift for all occasions. Sent postpaid 
for $5.95! Free catalog. Money back fruarantee. 


AKRON ARMY-NAVY STORES, Dept. 2-T 
4400 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
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This column is not composed of paid advertising. The items shown represent the most 
interesting new products True has seen this month. They are believed to be good values. 
The stores listed guarantee immediate refund of your money if you are not satisfied. 


With this thermostatic deyice attached to your motor, you can safely leave the car parked 
outdoors in any temperature, yet always have a warm engine. Redi-Warm (A, above) auto- 
matically starts engine periodically, then shuts it off after 214-4 minutes of idling—when 
motor temperature has reached normal. Special safety switch (C) prevents operation except 
when car is in neutral, Ignition does not have to be left turned on. Because engine is always 
warm, any car that will start under normal summer conditions can be started by Redi-Warm. 
Fits all cars; no outside electrical connections necessary. Complete with dashboard control 
(B). May be left attached to car year ’round. Installation is quick. $24.95 ppd. Cray-Lincoln 
Engineering & Mfg. Co., North Walpole, N. H. 


ES ai i aK. Sa td 


For thousands of years, Orientals have held 
the secret of growing dwarf trees—real, living 
trees that grow only inches high yet have all 
the characteristics of their full-size proto- 
types. Now you can buy the secret and five 
packages of rare seeds (Chinese eyergreen, 
Japanese pine, Swiss mountain pine, juniper 
& cypress) for $10 from Miniature Gardens, 
Box 355 Briggs Sta., Los Angeles 48, Calif. 


——— 


In sixty minutes, this new engine heater will 
raise the temperature of your cold car motor 
by 60 degrees. 650-watt heating element re- 
places an engine headbolt and extends into 
engine’s water jacket. Just plug it into 110V., 
AC-DC when you get up; by the time you’ye 
finished breakfast, your motor is warm. 
$11.85 ppd. Five Star Mfg. Co., East Grand 
Forks 22, Minn. Give year & make of car. 


For Sports—For Fun 


World's Finest “EM-GE” 


BLANK PISTOL 


“Shoot the Works’’—safely—with this handsome 
blank pistol. Looks, feels and sounds like ‘‘the real 
thing.”’ But it can't hold regular cartridges. Six-shot 
magazine; safety catch. Precision-built of carbon 
steel. 334” long. A world-famous pistol, excellent 


ralue $10.95 


De luxe model with 
pearl handle ..$15.00 


100 blank cartridges 
$1.50 


ORDER BY MAIL 


No Permit Required. 
Send Check 
or Money Order. 


‘ Dealer Inquiries Invited 
J. L. GALEF & SON, Dept. A-9, 85 Chambers St., N. ¥.C 


Buy U. S. Savings Bonds 


Invest in your future 


PORTABLE 


GARAGE 


$4035 5 5895 
(Heavy 
ea Gauge) 


Flexton 

Awarded Good = 
Housekeeping Seal 

USE IT ANYWHERE! 


* Goes wherever your car goes * Folds compactly 
* Keeps rain, snow, dust, salt air, sun or sleet away 
e Will withstand Extreme cold without cracking and 
protects your car's finish * Perfect for storage of 
Cars, Furniture, Machinery Equipment e Durably con- 
structed of clear transparent vinyl plastic that is long 
wearing and tough « Nylon threads and grommets for 
extra security © Spring-tite elasticized bottom, holds 
securely in all kinds of weather © Fits all makes and 
models « Direct from manufacturer ¢ 10 day money 
back guarantee « Enclose check or money order, or 


sent C.O.D. 
MARDO SALES CORP., DEPT. 061 


480 Lexington Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 


SHOPPING 


If you want to buy any item previously featured in this column but do not remember ad- 


dress, write to True Goes Shopping, 67 West 44th St., 


and name of retailer. 


The armies of Blue and Gray march on! For 
all you people who bought Confederate flags, 
here’s a follow-up: Johnny Reb—or dam- 
yankee—caps, nicely made in fine quality 
rayon gabardine, authentic in style and each 
complete with a flag inside top of crown. 
$2.25 each from Art Colony Industries, 69 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Specify hat size 
when ordering. 


i 
E 


The world is a crazy place these days, but 
you can make better sense out of what is 
going on in the headlines with a globe, This 
one is unusually easy to read, has all water 
areas in deep blue-black, shows 6,410 place 
names and physical features, is printed in 
ten colors. Chrome meridian and base; 12” 
in diameter. $9.95 ppd. Replogle Globes Inc., 
315 N. Hoyne Ave., Chicago 12, Hl. 


New York 18, N. Y., for the price 


True will also be glad to help readers locate hard-to-find items. 


This waterproof, self-winding Eterna-Matic 
pocket watch for men is not only one of the 
world’s best made time pieces, it is for our 
money one of the most interesting because 
crystal back allows you to watch every 
motion of its intricate mechanism. Thin and 
silyer-dollar sized, it is ideal for sports, 
formal occasions. $71.50 ppd. Eterna Watch 
Co., 580 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


With this cut-out installed on your exhaust 
pipe, you can have both factory and custom 
mufflers on your car and switch from one to 


the other by means of dashboard control 
cable. Made of heavy plate steel; designed 


for easy installation without special tools., 


Complete with dash control cable, $6.95 ppd. 
St. Louis Products, Box 24-7, Normandy 21, 
Mo. Fits all cars. [Continued on next page| 


ORDER NOW 

FOR QUICK DELIVERY 
Specify black or tan 
— Widths 8, C,D or 
E—Sizes 6-12. 


$20.95 

PREPAID 
Fine quolity smooth grain leather 
10 inch boot—full leather-lined. 
Finest bootmaker-leather outsoles. 
Tuck in trousers or wear outside. 
Easy on—Easy offi 


NO C.O.D,'s 
NATIVE BOOT COMPANY 
170 School Street Holbrook, Mass. 


for hunti 
famous antig 


45-70 _ Y 7 


ROLLING 
BLOCK RIFLE 4 


You'll want 

the sword type 
bayonet at only. 

$2.50 extra 

Limited quantity 


—order today 
FOB Los Angeles—_ 
COD orders $5 deposit 


/ WESTERN ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. G-252, 417 E. Pico Blyd., Los Angeles 15, Cal, 


a Wee Raa | 


Western shirts of smooth, hand- 
washable rayon gabardine. Fine 
tailoring throughout...ewo pockets, 
five-button cuff, pearline metal snap- 
fasteners, colorful embroidery, contrasting trim. 
Collar sizes: 14 to 17. Blue or Black with Grey 
trim; Gold or Beige with Brown trim; Gold or 
Green with Dark Green trim. 

also 

FOR Gals 


wr 

OF HOLLYWOOD ~” 

* MATTSONS’ WESTERN STYLISTS 
6501 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Send. 


Same colors. Sizes: 12 to 20, $9.95 


2nd. 


Mon’s.Size__1st Color_ 


How Mony 


Send__ Women’s.Size 
Mow Many 


i 
' 
1 
1 2nd. 
' 
1 [11 enclose payment. Send postpaid. [_] Send C.0.D. 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
i] 


1st Color_ 


Name — 


Address 
thr: 


Over ONE HUNDRED COLT FRONTIER 
Model Revolvers in Stock. Complete line 


of Holsters, Ports, Ammo., etc. 
SEND 50c FOR BEAUTIFUL ALL NEW UP-TO-DATE 
CATALOG, Price of Cotolog opplied on first purchase 
HY HUNTER, 5666 W. 3rd. St, Dept. M-2,Los Angeles 36 ,Calil, 


seap-oH 


If you enjoy the “feel,” speed, 
accuracy of finest professional 
mechanics’ tools—Snap-ons are 
for you! Top choice of America’s 
better mechanics throughout the 
automotive, aviation and industrial fields. They LAST—pay 
for themselves over and over again. Start building your own 
set with basic units—add others any time. Never sold in 
stores—direct from factory to you. Write today for your 
free copy of the Snap-on catalog. Address, SNAP-ON 
TOOLS CORPORATION, 8047-B 28th Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 


SLEEPING BAG 
\BARGAINS 


$7.98 » BY aie ¥ 


Save up to 25% on quality down, wool, kapok- 


filled Sleeping Bags. Alaska Bags are first choice 
of Western Guides, Forest Rangers, Timber Cruis- 
ers. Built for warmth, comfort, long wear. Free 
Catalog describes over 25 popular bags priced from 
$7.98 to $125.00. All unsurpassed values. Bags 
GUARANTEED TO SATISFY OR MONEY 
BACK. Write for Free Catalog. 


ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO.LUUSI 


309 S. W. Third, Portland 4, Ore. 
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) "1 CAN SAVE YOU 5Q% 


| ON NE BINOCULARS!” 


zays iy 
DAVE BUSHNELL 


?D 
4 A 


Agoin the BUSHNELL PLAN 
saves you money! These 
vastly improved, 1952 
models are designed ond 
triple-tested for greatest 
Hunting efficiency — Both 
give you @ New, superior 
optical systems @ Achro- 
matic, color-corrected 
lenses. @ All lenses-prisms 
hord coated. @ X-Cello 
weathertight seoling. @ AL 
TEMP lubrication, @ Hard 
leather case ond strops. 


7 POWER 35MM 
ALL PURPOSE 


@ Featherlight magnesium 
body—17 oz, @ Field 375’. 
494"x 53"... AND all the 
feotures above 

$54.50* 


(Heovier alu- 
minum model ($150 Value) 


$45.50*) 


NEW! 

7 POWER MODEL 
@ Palm-pocket size 

2," x 4". Wide 


MONEY BACK 


field. 15mm _ obj GUARANTEE 
Wt 5 oz.:..AND oll the features LIFETIME REPAIR 
gbove, Never be- $19,95%* & SERVICE PLAN 


fore at this special 
low pric 


SUPPLY GREATLY LIMITED! 
ORDER HOW! 


AOD viuat 20% FiDeeat tax 


33 Additional Models $17.95* UP 


($49 value) 


BUSHNELL Binoculars 


Dept T42, Bushnell Bldg., Pasadena 1, Calif, 


BUILDING SHIP MODELS 
is a satisfying Hobby 
> Capture the romance of clip- 
S ~ Ne Pp Pp 


‘. per ship days. Build the RED 
SS JACKET. 21" long. Kit con- 
“S2\. tains fully shaped hull, shaped 
a7 parts, tapered masts, and 
ALL fittings. Easy step by step 
~~ __ instructions. $9.95 postpaid 

One Night of Fun-+- 

Result! A Collector's Piece 
YORKTOWN FIELD GUN . 
Brass barrel, cast wheels, all parts eS 
& fittings—ready to assemble in WAY 
one evening, 7"' long. Only $5.59 


— 
Get this 68 page CATALOG. A 
treasury of interesting ship model 
and model gun information, 50c 
Teachers, Scoutmasters — write 


MARINE MODEL CO., INC, 
DEPT, B-56 HALESITE, L.I., N.Y. 


~ BRITISH COMMANDO KNIFE 
$3.00 


postpaid, complete 
with original leather 
sheath (for belt and 
boot) 


OFFICIAL —— 
ISSUE : ee 
“FAIRBAIRN FIGHTING KNIFE” 

Ideal Service man. Collector's item. 


gift for th 
Authontic World 
“Made in. E 


ar Tl souveni 


Each knife marked, 
ane 1k 


he most beau- 
fi . inal blueing 
t letter opener, Send Check, Cash or 
ped $3.00. For domestic and over- 
seas airmail, add 80c per knife, Calif. residents add 
3% state tax. Dealers inquire. 


PASADENA FIREARMS CO., Dept. PT-2 
972 East Colorado Street, Pasadena 1, Calif. 


GET ACQUAINTED CFFER! 
By 5ERNARD of HOLLYWOOD 
A Portfolio of Gorgeous 


BREATHTAKING BEAUTIES 
POPULAR EDITION $4.25 


68 large (11x14 in.) pages - EP postpaio 

GIANT DE LUXE EDITION 

132 pages with plastic binding . $3.09 
Je —_SIX LATEST RELEASES = 
50-ft. 8mm Movies $ euch 
100-ft. 16mm Movies $6.00 each 
Set of 2x? Color Slides $2.00 
12 Glossy Photcs—$2.00 

Send 25¢ for Sample Photos 
ond Illustrated Literature 


JAY ROSS 
13563 Ventura Blvd. Dept. T 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 


»:7%* Don't Miss This SPECIAL ; 
. 


“TRUE Goes 


If the wail of a locomotive whistle does 
something to you, maybe you’re the type 
who'd like to have this solid brass door- 
knocker on your house. Authentic 1860 
Rogers locomotive front was the prototype 
for this 4” scale reproduction. Cast in exact 
detail and nicely finished. Hinged at cab 
front; 4” high. $4.95 ppd. Edwin P. Alex- 
ander, Box 528B, Yardley, Pa. 


One of the trade secrets of professional 
cleaners and tailors: the Lint-Lifter has spe. 
cially treated, 114”-wide tape roller which, 
when rolled over suits, hats, upholstery, etc., 
lifts all lint, hair, dust. When tape is full, 


-one layer is peeled off, exposing new surface. 


(Each roller good for 4-6 months; refills ayail- 
able.) $1 ppd. Hollywood Bazaar, 6808 Sunset 
Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


If you gave your youngster a_ bicycle 
this Christmas, you’ll be smart to invest 
$2.95 in this new-type lock which attaches 
easily to the fork and becomes a permanent 
part of the bike. Stoutly made and rust- 
proof, the lock is also completely theft 
proof. Key can be released only when locked. 
With two keys. Order from American Viking 
Co., 738 Ceres Ave., Los Angeles 21, Cal. 


Here’s a level that’ll take a lot of abuse 
without injury, won’t conduct electricity, 
won’t burst under high or low temperatures 
and is readable from almost any position. 
Tenite body is same material used in tool 
handles. 9” torpedo-style, $2.75 ppd. Line 
and pocket level (so light it can’t cause sag), 
$1. Order from Patterson Bros., 15 Park Row, 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Here they are! 
High grade—Custom made 


HALF-WELLINGTON 
BOOTS 


Now only 
$20:°° 


tops Postpaid U.S.A. 


Air Force style—top quality calf dress leather. 
Smart, comfortable . . . you'll wear ’em everywhere! 

BLACK or TAN. Sizes 6 thru 12, widths B, C, 
D, E. Other sizes and widths $2 pr. extra. Send 
check or M.O. TODAY for immediate delivery. 
Address Dept. T. 


W. G. QUINN BOOT & SHOE CO. 


MARLBORO MASS. 


BIG ace Send NOW for 
STOUT? HARD TO FIT? See FREE 


1952 
BARGAIN BOCK 


amazing Fashion CATALOG 
designed to make LARGE men 
LOOK SLIMMER! Waists 
46-66, Necks 17-22. Tremen- 
ce pee PANTS, SHIRTS, . \ 


OK. Hundreds of items. 
Sent by return mail first-class 
in plain SEALED envelope. 
BURNS-MARTIN, Dept. 365 
147 Summer St., Boston 10, Mas: 


FREE INSURANCE 

The world's largest selling man's magazine sells 
out quickly on the newsstands. To be sure of 
every copy, see page 80. 


SHOPPING 


Latest type handwarmer weighs only 1/2 07. 
and is an excellent performer. No wire, 
batteries or moving parts. Just fill with 
alcohol, white gas, naphtha or lighter fluid 
for 24-hour operation without flame or 
danger. Gives off steady, warming heat. Can 
be kept in glove or pocket. Ideal for skiers, 
_ skaters, spectators. $2.49 ppd. Edmund Scien- 
tific Corp., Barrington 23, N. J. 


Hang this miniature traffic light in the rear 
window of your car and the guy behind 
you will always know what you’re doing. 
Red light shines when your car is stopping 
or stopped; amber light shows when car is 
slowing down; green light shows when car 
is accelerating. Fully automatic. Reasonably 
easy to install. $8.95 ppd. Venture Inc., 70 
West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Be different. Add a touch of old fashioned 
elegance to your letters by applying a glob 
of sealing wax and stamping your initials 
therein. Everything you need to impress 
your friends is contained in this kit—red, 
white and blue sticks of wax, candles, 2-ini- 
tial stamp. Only $2.95, too. Order from Haig 
Giftware, Box 88, Madison Sq. Station, New 
York 10, N. Y. Specify initials. 


With this battery cut-out switch installed on 
your car, you will have positive control over 
your entire electrical system. Control cable 
can be hidden in glove compartment to foil 
thieves. Makes repair work safe, eliminates 
danger of fire, stops battery drain and is 
great when your horn sticks. Easy to install; 
well made. $7.75 ppd. Lincoln Associates, 
1506 Rose Ave., Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Editorial items appearing in this department have—whenever possible— 
been selected from actual samples submitted by stores and manufacturers. 
They have passed TRUE's tests for quality, fair values, usefulness or novelty. 


hag | 
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KING-SIZE, Inc., 851 Brockton, Mass. 


For BIC MEN only! 


SIZES 10 to 1 6 WIDTHS AAA to EEE 


WE SPECIALIZE in large sizes only—sizes 
10 to 16; widths AAA to EEE, Loungers; 
Nylon Mesh; Dress Oxfords; Moccasins; 
High and Low Work Shoes; Slippers; 
Rubbers; Overshoes; Sox. Enjoy the finest 
in fit, comfort, style at amazingly low cost. 
Sold by mail only. Write for FREE Style 
Book TODAY! 
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Sheer Negligee 
To pamper her! Lacy & Lovely— 
matches gown. Shy-Pink or 
Black-Mist (with Black Lace) 


Sizes: 32 to 40. Se 4 qv 


Sheer Nighty 

Filmy, sheerest rayon with 

all bra-top & trim of : 
FRENCH LACE. (©) “venus’ 
Shy-Pink or Black- Mist. pikini-Style Panties— Barely 
(Both with Black Lace) decent! Black or White 


j jist. 
Bust Sizes: g face. 22 to 30-inch wals 
3240 g cb 3 in gift Box-P4 7 
@ COPICHT IO5!, fesaee $ OF HOLLIWOOD 


FREDERICK’S of Hollywood ‘s* | 


1 4742 W. Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 16, Calif. 


RICK'S OF HOLLYWOOD |) fairs 


LOVE T reve 


How Many 


Bi | 
(ejs/sseo [| 


Gal 
[i lenctose payment plus 25¢ postage and handling. 
(J Send C.0 D I'll pay postman 


Name 


Address 


1 
1 
1 
i] 
i 
I 
I's Bust Measure. = i 
I 
i 
I 
! 
1 
I 
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City & Zone State 
EVERY PENNY BACK IF SHE'S NOT PLEASED! 


HAND-MADE in GUATEMALA 
a 


IMPORTED COWHIDE 
SHOULDER : 


ADJUSTABLE STRAPS 
NATURAL COLOR 


Sold By Mail Only - Order Today! 


3 size a7x 10° $ 65 size eer 715 ‘ 


PLUS 


Se 
FED. TAX 
$2.00 DEPOSIT ON C. 0, 0.'S 


BROPAR san ANTON IO TEXAS 
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An Air Force company (in which my 
son trained for pilot) had a top sergeant 
noted for profanity and quick action. 
When certain gear had not arrived from 
Quartermaster’s supply, this sergeant 
seized a phone, barked a number, and 
the instant he got an answer began: 

“Say, what the hell’s the matter with 
you meat-headed baboons? Here’s my 
whole damn company sitting on their 
fannies waiting. . . Get your size sixteens 
off the desk—” 


An icy voice cut in— “Do you know 
whom you are addressing?” 

“No,” said the sergeant. 

“This is Major Throckmorton.” 

“Major,” said the sergeant, “do you 
know whom you are addressing?” 

“NO!” 

“Thank God!” and the sergeant hung 
up. 

—Chet Schwarzkopf, Eureka, Calif. 


The doctor (whose maid told me this) 
was walking down the street with his wife 
when a striking blonde in a vivid red 
dress nodded brightly and called out 
gaily: “Why, hello, Doc!” 

The doctor” nodded quickly and 
walked on. His spouse eyed him narrowly. 
“Just where,” she demanded, “did you 
meet that— that person?” 

“Oh,” replied the physician, “just a 
young woman I met prolessionally.” 

“Yes?” breathed his wife. “Whose pro- 
fession— yours or hers?” 

—D. W. Benson, San Pedro, Galif. 


In the days before the automobile re- 
placed the horse, a horsebreeder’s son 
suggested to his father that he get some 
chain brakes for the wagons. The old 
man didn’t hold with any such new- 
fangled notions. Moreover, he was very 
proud of the horses he bred. 

“Son,” he said, “if I ever send you out 
with a team that can’t outrun the wagon 
it’s pulling, run 'em down!” , 

—Boyd Dickinson, Omaha, Nebr. 
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The man was a new member of our club 
and not a good golfer. He sliced his first 
shot from the tee. His second shot found 
him still farther from the green, and after 
his third shot he was lost, far from the 
fairway. When he and his caddy finally 
found the ball, he said: “What direc 
tion is the green from here?” 

“Due west, sir,” replied the caddy. 

“What do you think we ought to do 
now?” asked the man ruefully. 

“Well,” replied the caddy, “if we jump 
through this hedge here, I think we can 
catch a bus.” 

—John Cummings, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gr; 
VY 


The following is one of my father’s 
favorite stories, concerning a trial he at- 
tended: 

The man was arrested for selling illegal 
whisky in this small Tennessee town. As 
he stood before the bench the bright red 
hue of his nose was glaringly evident 
to everyone in the jury box. 

“Look at the defendent!” pleaded his 
attorney. “Can any of you honestly say 
that my client looks like a man who 
would sell whisky if he had it?” 

The jury quickly returned with a not 
guilty verdict. 

—B. P. Spong, Chicago, Ill. 


a 


An old fellow and his two cronies al- 
ways sat in front of our village store, 
whiting and saying little to one an- 
other all day long. The village practical 
joker once decided to have some fun 
with them. 

“What do you do all day long, Uncle 
Frank?” he asked. “Must be dull to sit 
here and do nothing but whittle.” 

“We're thinkin’, mostly,” the old man 
answered. 

“Do you mean you can sit and do noth- 
ing but think, and not get bored?” 

The old man spat a brown stream. 
“That's right,” he answered. “Thinkin’ 
is a lot like sin. Them that don’t is scared 
of it. Them that do it enough finally 
get so they like it.” 

—Capt. Bruce E. Davis, 
Tyndall Air Force Base, Fla. 


My brother-in-law has just returned from 
Japan, where he spent two years with 
the occupation troops. Last Christmas 
one of his duties was to assist in planning 
an American Christmas parade in Tokyo. 
It was decided that it, would be a nice 
gesture if the Japanese also entered a 
float in the parade. Evidently a quick 
briefing on the meaning and significance 
of Christmas was given to the Japanese 
co-ordinator. On the day of the parade, 
down the street came the beautiful and 
flowery Japanese float, inscribed on each 

side with the sincere words: 

“HAPPY BIRTHDAY, CHRIST.” 
—Cliff Moody, La Canada, Calif. 


Shortly after the report that Russia had 
exploded an atomic bomb, a young lady 
of my neighborhood enrolled in Civil 
Defense and took a first-aid course. She 
rushed breathlessly into a recent meet- 
ing. 

“This first-aid course is wonderful!” 
she cried. “As I was crossing Main Street 
two cars crashed and a man was badly 
hurt. He had a compound leg fracture 
and an artery cut, I’m sure, the way he 
was bleeding.” 

“And you put your training to good 
use?” her instructor beamed. 

“I certainly did. The minute I felt 
giddy, and knew I was about to faint, I 
put my head down between my knees. 
In just a minute I felt fine.” 

—B. E. Dumont, Miami, Fla. 
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Newly sentenced, the young man made 
his way slowly to his cell. Wearily he sat 
upon his cot, head between his hands. 
An old-timer, wise in prison ways, came 
up to the cell, placed his hands on the 
bars and asked, “How much time did 
they give you, son?” 

The boy slowly lifted his eyes and 
mumbled, “One year.” 

“Do me a favor?” asked the old timer 
*.. . Mail a letter for me on your way 
out?” 

The boy grinned, and began serving 
his time a little faster. 

—Norman McMenamin, County Prison, 

Thornton, Penna. 


‘ 


TRUE pays $25 for each of these true, 
humorous anecdotes. They must be 
original, not previously published, pref- 
erably taken*from your own experience. 
Payment is made on acceptance; if you 


do not hear from your submission within 
four weeks, consider it rejected. None 
con be acknowledged or returned. Ad- 
dress True Magazine, Fun Editor, 67 West 
44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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nag te Doug Andrews 
ae. is a Man who Cares 


Everyone who knows Doug can sce at a glance 
that he’s a man who cares—for the finest: 


His dinner jacket, a midnite blue featherlite wor- 
sted, is an AFTER SIX, tailored by Rudofker. It’s 
America’s favorite for Informal Comfort in For- 
mal Wear. 


His favorite drink is always made with Carstairs, 
whose superb quality is preferred by Men who 
Care for the finest. He finds Carstairs tastes extra- 
smooth and extra-mellow, and that it costs less 
than other fine whiskies. 


His friendly tip to you is to try Carstairs—at bar, 
club or home. You'll find it’s a better drink at a 
better price—so ask for it tonight! 


Doug Andrews is not the name of an 
actual person but is rather a type 
— the Man who Cares. 


Bers. Jr the Man who Cart 
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BLENDED WHISKEY 
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CARSTAIRS BROS. DISTILLING CO. INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. «© BLENDED WHISKEY, 86 PROOF, 72% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 


THEY GO 


BETTER TOGETHER 


Cal} 
Pyroil®... 
WINTER 
OIL 


When you 
change to winter 
oil—remember to add 
Pyroil—and forget a 
lot of wintertime driving headaches. In 
cold weather, you need low viscosity oil 
to help you get started—but you need 
the extra protection of PYROIL to keep 
you GOING. Winter Oil quickly drains 
off piston rings and cylinder walls, ex- 
posing them to rust and corrosion caused 
by dampness and cold. 

Pyroil has the extraordinary property 
of making oil (yes, low viscosity oil, 
too) protect these important engine 
parts with a blanket of oil at all times. 
Pyroil prevents damaging “dry starts,” 
Pyroil permits oil rings and piston rings 
to work freely without “pumping” due 
to gum and sludge. 

Pyroil and winter oil GO better to- 
gether—you'll GO better, longer, at less 
maintenance cost, with Pyroil. 

When you add winter oil—add Pyroil 
—add miles to your car. 


Pyroil for Aircraft Engines 


Use Aircraft Pyroil B for lubricating 
oil, Aircraft Pyroil A for gasoline. 


GIVEN! An attractive 


Pyroil metal savings bank 
— coins up to 50e 
MOTORISTS, it’s 
for the asking—sent 
postage paid. 


Manufactured and Guar- 
anteed by Pyroil Com- 
pany, 604 Main Street, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
Canadian Distributors: 
Central Purchasing 


Agencies, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario 


PYROIL COMPANY 
604 Main Street, La Crosse, Wisconsin 
I want my car to last and run properly. Please tell me 


more about Pyroil and how it can accomplish this for 
me. 


Name 


Clty. Or LOW Prec yack es Spee asa panies State 


PYROIL 


qqy THE WINNER, 
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Man to Man 


answers 


eonducted by Robert E. Pinkerton and the staff of True 


and fact, concerned wholly with the 

sea last summer and fall and into 
the winter, we find an increased interest 
in the earth’s oceans borne out in ques- 
tions received by this department. A chief 
subject is diving, not the springboard 
kind, but work and sport beneath the 
surface, and a desire to know how long 
ago we began to explore under water. 

Soon alter man learned to swim he 
went down a few feet, but we have no 
record of when he first did so. Undoubt- 
edly this began in warm waters, probably 
the eastern Mediterranean, and also in 
the Pacific. Objects lost overboard in 
slight depths, sponges and shellfish, pos- 
sibly pearls, were the first enticements, 
and with added practice swimmers went 
deeper and remained down longer. 

The first written reference to oyster 
fishermen is in the Iliad. Divers were 
used at Syracuse and Tyre to remove un- 
derwater obstacles to ships. It was sup- 
posed these were divers without equip- 
ment, but Aristotle, who died in 322 B.C., 


W ith leading best sellers, both fiction 


wrote of instruments with which men 
drew air from the surface and could re- 
main down a long time. He gave no de- 
tails. 

In succeeding centuries nothing much 
was done until 1819, when Augustus 
Siebe began experiments and by 1830 
had produced the first model of the 
modern diving suit. It was not changed 
greatly until demands of the first World 
War brought better equipment and 
methods. Now men have gone down 500 
feet to do useful work and in laboratory 
tests have withstood pressures of 640-foot 
depths. Men are also being trained and 
experiments made in use of oxy-helium 
at 1,000 feet. 

Hundreds of men have been prepared 
in two U. S. Navy schools. A private 
school, the Sparling, said to be the only 
major one in the country, provides train- 
ing in Wilmington, California. Skilled 
divers now work in dozens of peacetime 
jobs, such as laying pipe lines, setting and 
maintaining bridge foundations, recovery 

[Continued on page 20] 


Deep-sea divers must learn to do various land operations under 
water. This diver is learning to tie a knot in a rope while submerged. 


TWIN *3 Hp * 
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Yes Sit! tuev-ne AMERICA’S 


Foremost Four 


FOR BOATING FUN! 


They're a bit out of this world, in the big-and-little things 
you like in your outboard motor! They’re wonderfully smooth, 
sharp-starting, €asy to handle, They love a wide-open throttle 
-.. they’re equally ready to chuckle along at lazy trolling gait... 
even the top-powered Big Twin is a slow and steady troller ! 
Their Stamina is almost limitless, as is daily demonstrated by 


SEE YOUR EVINRUDE DEALER — look for his 
name under Outboard Motors in the yellow 
Pages of your phone book. CATALOG FREE ! 
Write today for full-color Catalog of the com- 
plete Evinrude line. EVINRUDE MOTORS, 
4746 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee 16, Wis. 


In Canada: Evinrude Motors, Peterborough, Ontario 


*Power ratings are O.B.C. Certified brake H.P. at 4000 R.P.M. 
Weights, i ction subject to change without obligation, 


ts Here/ 


FOR THE BEST OUTDOOR 
YEAR OF YOUR LIFE 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
HYDRA-GCIHDE ; 


Make your dreams of outdoor life come 
true in "52 with this greatest of motor- 
cycles! It is built better — has more en- 
gineering advancements than any other 
two-wheeled vehicle on earth. It whisks 
along the straightaways, wings over hills, 
floats you over roughest roads. Steers so 
easily, rides so comfortably even longest 
trips are a never-ending delight! And 
this year it’s better than ever . . . with 
four-speed foot shift-hand clutch, 
Parco-Lubrized valves, more power than 
ever from motorcycling’s mightiest mo- 
tor—plus thrilling new color-styling and 
other features. Yes, enjoy the healthful, 
invigorating outdoors to the fullest — 
there’s no sport like motorcycling, no sat- 
isfaction like owning a Harley-Davidson! 
Get set now. See your dealer TODAY. 
> 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


TTT TtrTrttTtteteeeeLeeeeeee 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. T, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Send me free copy of ENTHUSIAST Magazine filled with 


motorcycle action pictures and stories; also literature on 
new 1952 models. 


DEALERS: A few valuable franchises available for the 
full line of Big Twins and the 125 Model. Write today. 
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[Continued from page 18] 
of lost articles and sunken treasure, dam 
construction, raising ships, repair and in- 
spection of vessels, insurance and police 
work, and many others, such as abalone 
and agar harvesting in the Pacific. 

Divers are paid from $30 per day in 
shallow water, when they do not furnish 
equipment, to $200 in deep water with 
their own outfit. It has been estimated 
the average yearly earnings are $7,000. 
Navy divers get a base rate plus $20 to 
$30 per month for hazardous work and 
so much per hour and foot of descent. 

Development for war, such as shallow 
work in enemy harbors, and a new in- 
terest, sport diving, produced many new 
types of equipment in the last few years. 
Spearing fish under water began more 
than a decade ago on the south coast of 
France and has spread. The general prin- 
ciple is a mask fitting easily but tightly 
to the face and a tank of oxygen or com- 
pressed air strapped on the back. Swim- 
mers can go down to 45 feet and have 
established a record of covering 7,500 
feet without coming to the top. Light- 
weight suits also have been made for 
work and sport in comparatively shallow 
depths. 

Italy and France have made this equip- 
ment, but it is also manufactured in the 
U. S., and is comparatively cheap. Spears, 
spear guns and swim flippers are used, 
and the sport is exciting. A recent book 
by Hans Hass, Diving to Adventure, 
tells how the author, with ear plugs and 
other free-diving equipment, learned to 
use his spear in the Mediterranean. Then 
he went to the West Indies, where he 
fought and killed sharks, barracuda, 
giant rays, and the vicious moray under 


water. It’s great adventure if you have 
the time, money and a desire for risk 
and excitement. 


Q. What was the largest cattle ranch 
in the U. S. and where was it? Carl Metz- 
ger, Brooklyn, New York. 


A. The XIT on the west side of the 
Texas panhandle. It was 200 miles long 
on the New Mexico border, adjoined 
Oklahoma, and had 3,000,000 acres. ‘That 
is slightly less than the size of Connecti- 
cut and almost four times as big as Rhode 
Island. In 1879, Texas, lacking funds and 
wanting the country’s largest state house, 
offered the tract of land as payment for 
construction. The offer was accepted in 
1882 by a syndicate headed by the Farwell 
brothers, Chicago merchants. The ranch, 
operated by men who knew nothing of 
cattle or cattlemen, was never a success. 
The capitol building cost twice the 
$1,500,000 expected, English investors 
were brought in and finally paid off 
through sale of land to settlers. The XIT 
ended when its cattle were sold in 1912. 
As a ranch, it was the strangest the West 
ever knew. Cowboys could not carry 
weapons. Whisky, card playing, and all 
gambling were forbidden, and men could 
not leave the ranch while they were em- 
ployed there. 


Q. Does beet sugar antedate cane 
sugar or is it a recent product? Malcolm 
MacGregor, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


A. Beet sugar was first produced in 
England 200 years ago, but cane sugar 
was known more than a thousand years 
before that. Cane was grown in Persia, 
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“If you don’! buy today, have you considered 
the depreciation on the cash in a week’s time?” 


India, and China. Cane sugar was first 
considered a medicine, later called a 
spice. After discovery of the Americas, 
production spread to South America. 
Later the beet-sugar industry was greatly 
increased in Europe and England, partly 
to break an American monopoly and also 
to proyide a sugar source when a country 
was blockaded, as was France by the 
British. 


Q. Didn’t Russia once promise not to 
use propaganda against the U. S. and its 
form of government? Walt Duchene, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


A. Yes, it guaranteed that and other 
things on November 16, 1933, when rela- 
tions between the two nations were re- 
sumed, Some people believed they meant 
It. 


Q. Where has it rained the most, and 
the least? Harry Benson, Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 


A. For one full day, the mark was set 
in Luzon, Philippines, 1911, at 46 inches. 
Greatest recorded in one month was in 
Cherrapunji, India, in 1841 with 241 


inches. Annual average there is 426 
inches. Highest annual average in the 


U. S. is 150.73 inches at Wynoochee 
Oxbow, Washington. otal precipita- 
tion for five years at Bagdad, California, 
was once 3.93 inches. World dry mark 
was set in Iquique, Chili, with an average 
of .05 inches annually through a twenty- 
five-year period. 


Q. How many times did Sonja Henie 
win the women’s world championship in 
figure skating? Jimmie Greenleaf, Boise, 
Idaho, 


A. Ten, 1927 through 1936, and three 
Olympic titles. She seemed to be going 
on indefinitely until she went into the 
movies. Figure-skating champions last 
longer than champions in other sports. 
Mrs. Szabo Planck of Austria won in the 
five years before Sonja. In the U. S., 
Maribel Y. Vinson lost only once in ten 
years. 


Q. Why is the Hooyer Dam still called 
the Boulder Dam in Arizona? Corwin 
Bond, Kansas City, Missouri. 


A. The name was changed to Boulder 
early in the Roosevelt administration. 
Arizona, long a Democratic state, passed 
a law that it be called Boulder, assuming 
it had a right to do so since half the dam 
was in the state. This law has not been 
repealed and state publications and docu- 
ments are thus compelled to call it 
“Boulder Dam.” 


Q. Is the Arizona or the Siberian 
meteorite crater the largest known, and 
are there many such craters? Ben Small, 
Portland, Maine. 


A. It is believed at least fifty meteors 
struck at the same place and time in 
northern Siberia. Until recently, how- 
ever, the crater in the desert west of Wins- 
low, Arizona, was considered the largest, 


HOWARDS AMAZING SKILL 
FINDS FREQUENT EMPLOYMENT IN THE 
MOVIES. HE HAS “KILLED" HUNDREDS 
OF "WARRIORS" IN HOLLYWOOD'S 
MOST SPECTACULAR PRODUCTIONS 


Howaro HILL, WORLD-FAMOUS 

ARCHER, NUMBERS EVERY BIG GAME 
ANIMAL IN NORTH AMERICA AND MANY 
AFRICAN SPECIES AMONG HIS TROPHIES. 
ON A RECENT AFRICAN SAFARI, HE DOWNED | 
THREE ELEPHANTS with FourARRows! 
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SUPER-SPEED |S THE FINEST 
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REFRESHING SHAVES 
EVERY TIME! 
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INSTANT BLADE CHANGING, REAL SHAVING 
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SHAVES OF YOUR LIFE, GET A GILLETTE 
SUPER-SPEED RAZOR SET. 


Shavings A Breeze With 
Gillette Blue Blades 


ee Tserencin enjoy the ARETE easiest 
over in the book when you use super- 
keen Gillette Blue Blades. Get them in 
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that deals ‘em out ready for use and 
\ stores used blades in a special compart- 
ment. For extra shaving comfort, always 
use Gillette Blue Blades. 
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PFLUEGER SUPREME 
$35.00 
Extra Pawl In Reel Cap 


ENJOY BETTER FISHING 


The sweetest thing in a tackle box is 
a dependable reel. In it you have all 
your hopes for thrilling hours of fish- 
ing—all your chances for success and 
pleasure of any fishing trip. This sea- 
son, give yourself the happy realiza- 
tion of enjoying fishing at its best— 
with Pflueger Reels. Made by special- 
ists in fishing tackle, backed with 88 
years manufacturing experience. 


PFLUEGER 
SKILKAST REEL 


You'll cast easier with 
a Skilkast no-thumbing 
Reel. Mechanical 
thumber automatically 
thumbs the spool. Per- 
mits long casts without 
over-run or backlash. 
fan $10.50 


PFLUEGER 
AKRON REEL 


Has famous Pflueger 
features including 
extra-wide line guide 
with phosphor-bronze 
bearings. Level wind 
and smooth-action anti- 
backlash. 60 yd. $9.50, 
80 yd, $10.00 


PFLUEGER 
ROCKET REEL 


For either salt or fresh 
water fishing. Star 
wheel drag with con- 
venient throw-off lever. 
Anti-backlash and 
level wind. Available 
with light or standard 
pool. $12.15 


The Enterprise Mfg, Co., Akron, Ohio— 
88 years making fishing tackle 


PFLUEGER 


PRONOUNCED "FLEW-GER"”’ 


A GREAT NAME IN TACKLE 
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and it was the best known and most 
closely examined. This depression is 
4,000 feet across, 600 deep, and has a lip 
or rim rising 150 feet above the desert 
floor. Then in 1950, another crater 
showed up in an_ aerial photograph. 
Scientists visited it and found it by far 
the largest known. The new crater, 
named the Chubb, after the prospector 
who discovered it, is two miles across and 
1,350 feet deep. Without the aerial pho- 
tograph it might never have been found, 
as it lies in a vast treeless plain of granite 
south of Hudson Strait and east of Hud- 
son Bay in northern Canada. A lake 500 
feet deep half fills it. From the air the 
ridges and ripples of, solid granite, like 
those in water, are plainly seen and 
testify to the enormous power and heat 
expended when the meteor struck. Num- 
berless fragments of meteoritic iron, some 
weighing 1,000 pounds, have been found. 
Further investigation will produce in- 
teresting information, Other meteorite 
craters, though smaller, have been found 
in Australia, Arabia, Kansas, and Texas. 
The Arizona crater has contributed most 
to our knowledge of the effect of a meteor 
striking the earth, especially through the 
long study of Dr. Harvey H. Nininger. 
Inc identaily, scientists estimate millions 
of meteors strike the earth, or its atmos- 
phere, each day, but only about 500 each 
year are large enough to survive the in- 
tense heat generated by air friction and 
reach the ground. 


Q. Did the English bring the first 
Negro slaves to America? Stanley Green, 
Boston, Massachusetts, 


A. They were brought to English 
colonists in Jamestown, Virginia. but 
were landed [rom a Dutch ship. That was 
in 1619, the year before the Pilgrims 
reached Massachusetts. 


Q. Are the Edward J. Neil awards 
made only to boxers? Sam Elliott, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. ‘The Neil memorial plaque was in- 
tended lor the man who did the most to 
advance the sport, and with the first 
award in 1938 to Jack Dempsey the prece- 
dent of giving it to a boxer seemed to 
have been established, The next four, 
Billy Conn, Henry Armstrong, Joe Louis, 
and Barney Ross, were fighters, but in 
1943 the Boxing Writers’ ‘Association ol 
New York made the fine gesture of giving 
it to all boxers serving in the armed 
forces. Two years later it was given to 
James J. Walker, father of the New York 
state boxing law. 


Q. Where did the word handicap 
come from and what was its original 
meaning? Jack Hartnett, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, 


A. Itis a contraction of “hand in cap,” 
originally the name of an old game in 
Engl: ind in which contestants deposited 
money in a cap held by an umpire. Ob- 
jec ts were offered for trade and the um- 
pire decided how much booty should be 
given, From this it is said to have resulted 
in drawing lots from a cap to equalize 
chances in races. 


Q. What will be the dates of Easter 
in the next five years? Leonard Vogel, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


A. All will fall in April: 1952, nit 


i 
13; 1953, April 5; 1954, April 18; 1955, 
April 10; 1956, April 1. 


ril 


Q. How long does a literary copyright 
last and how is it obtained? Russ Hobson, 
Binghamton, New York. 


A. Copyright gives sole possession of 
a literary or musical work to the owner 
for twenty-eight years, Application for a 
renewal for another twenty-eight years 
can be made at least a year before date of 
expiration. Thus ow nership may extend 
to fifty-six years, during which no one can 
use the work Without permission. Re- 
ciprocal agreements between nearly all 
nations now give almost universal pro- 
tection. To obte tin a copyright, a book or 
other publication must be marked “ copy- 
righted by” with the name of the owner, 
and two copies must be filed with the 
Register of Copyrights in Washington, 
IDR Or They are placed in the L. ibrary ol 
Congress. The fee for a copyright and for 
a renewal is $2. 


Q. ‘How thick is the atmosphere that 
envelopes the earth and how was this de- 
termined? Oscar Salchow, Duluth, Min- 
nesota. 


A, It extends about 600 miles above the 
earth, but as it has half its weight below 
18,000 feet, or about three and a half 
miles, the thinness of the remainder can 
readily be understood. The height to 
which the air above us extends was deter- 
mined in a study of the aurora, or polar 
lights. As these displays occur only in the 
atmosphere, their heights would ‘be lim- 
ited by the absence of air. Thus, by care- 
ful measurements of the’aurora, Professor 
Carl Stérmer of the University of Oslo 
arrived at the figure of about 600 miles. 


. Who were the first and last bare- 
knuckle heavyweight champions? Sidney 
Grossman, The Bronx, New York. 


A. Jim Figg won the first title in 1719. 
All fighting then was done in England 
without rules or legal control. Matches 
were arranged or canceled by contestants. 
The first rules were drawn up by Jack 
Broughton in 1743, but the London Prize 
Ring "Rules did not come until 1838, the 
Queensbury rules in 1866. The last called 
for gloves, but bare knuckles held 
through John L. Sullivan’s defeat of Jake 
Kilrain in 1889. That was the last cham- 
pionship battle with naked fists. Three 
years later, James J. Corbett won his 
match with Sullivan for the first title de- 
cided with gloves. 


Q. What is the oldest university and 
when was it started? Steve Mihalo, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 


A. Undoubtedly schools of a sort ex- 
isted in Alexandria, Egypt, about 2000 
B. C., and later in Greece, but they prob- 
ably operated loosely. In Europe, the 
first was that at Salerno, organized in the 
9th century as a medical school. Bologna 
had a legal university in 1158. The Uni- 


versity of Paris was started between 1150 
and 1170. Cambridge and Oxford in Eng- 
land began in the same century. With the 
Renaissance in the 15th century, universi- 
ties received a big impetus and many were 
founded or developed. Only Russia had 
none, until 1578, and only three by 1755. 
In the United States, higher education 
began early. Harvard, the oldest univer- 
sity, was founded in 1636. 


Q. Can a child be “marked” before 
birth by the mother’s emotions, and is 
this the cause of birthmarks? Jeff Leedy, 
Mobile, Alabama. 


A. The so-called birthmark is known to 
medicine as a nevus and may be due to 
several causes, sometimes congenital. 
Science knows of no way whereby a 
mother may cause a physical blemish 
through emotions or direct a child’s fu- 
ture esthetic sense by reading poetry or 
playing music. No mother ever bore a 
child without having high emotions of 
various sorts. We'd all be marked if this 
old midwife’s theory were fact. 


Q. How did the design of the great 
seal of the United States originate, and 
was it copied from that of a foreign na- 
tion? H. E. McLaughlin, Staff, Comair- 
pac, San Diego, California. 


A. July 4, 1776, Congress appointed 
Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, 
and John Adams to devise a seal. After 
several designs were made, William Bar- 
ton of Philadelphia was asked to submit 
one. In 1779 Sir John Prestwich, English 
antiquarian, suggested a design to John 
Adams. This and Barton’s were com- 
bined in what became the present seal, 
adopted June 20, 1782. 


Q. What does it mean when a watch 
is said to have 17 or 21 jewels? Bill Strick, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


A. The old dollar watch had no jewels, 
and soon lost its accuracy. Metal turned 
on metal, especially in the escapement, 
with resultant wear and misalignment. 
A jewel, in a finer watch, serves merely 
as a bearing. Wear is so slight, align- 
ment is maintained for many years. 
Jewels in watches are crystal and precious 
stones. Chips from gem cuttings gener- 
ally are used as the size of some bearings 
is almost microscopic. The more jewel 
bearings, the less wear on moving parts, 
and the longer the life and greater the 
accuracy of the watch. 


Q. Why is there no “J” Company in 
the U. S. Army? Jerry Hoehn, Redding, 
California. 


A. For the same reason that larboard, 
meaning the left side of a ship, was 
changed to port. It sounded too much 
like starboard. J sounds too much like A. 


TRUE will answer any reasonable ques- 
tions you ask, free of charge, including 
questions on resorts, fishing and hunting, 
vacations, where to go and how to get 
there. Every question will receive a per- 


sonal reply, provided it is accompanied 
by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
The most interesting questions and their 
answers will be printed. Address your 
questions to TRUE Magazine, Dept. T-2, 
67 West 44 St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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Lucky Tiger grooms your hair perfectly. 
But it does a lot more besides. Lucky 
Tiger kills on contact the dandruff germ, 
pityrosporum ovale, removes loose 
dandruff and gives your scalp a clean, 
wide-awake tingle. Treat your hair to 
all this, plus natural, grease- 


less grooming. Ask your 
barber, he knows. 


Hair Tonic 


Sold at all toilet goods counters 
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THRE PARTHENON architectural triumph of ancient times, symbol of the greatness that was Greece. 


The Greeks had a word for it... 


BEBAIOZ 


Means Sure (Pronounced—Béh-buy-oss) 
All the never-failing, ever-perfect qualities of Seagram’s 
7 Crown—are summed up in one word. 

In ancient Greek—it was BEBAIO< 
In modern American—it is Sure. 
In your glass—it is... Perfection. 


oy Seagram's 
and be De 


SEAGRAM’S 7 CROWN. BLENDED WHISKEY. 86.8 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORP., N)Y. 


Alan Hynd 


The murder of the millionaire baronet Sir Harry Oakes 
in his Bahama home was one of the most sensa- 
tional ever committed. But all that the police ever did 
about it was bring to trial a man who wasn’t guilty 


ometime between the dark and the daylight, known in the Bahama Islands 

as the carnal hours, a murder was committed in Nassau, the Bahama 

capital, in the second week of June, 1943—a murder that has taken its 

place as one of the most baffling mysteries in the annals of crime. Not since 
the kidnaping of Charles Augustus Lindbergh, Jr., on a cold night in March, 
1932, has there been a crime which, for its strange and bewildering aspects, 
compares with the murder of Sir Harry Oakes. 

Although the Oakes case is officially dormant, many reputable law-enforce- 
ment authorities who have studied the evidence, including Homer S. Cum- 
mings, former Attorney General of the United States, think it is still wide 
open and that the mastermind may be walking the streets of Nassau today, if 
he hasn’t faded into the fastness of some secluded and half-civilized Bahama 
island. Just as the investigation of the Lindbergh kidnaping was bungled by 
the New Jersey State Police, then an organization chiefly concerned with traffic 
regulation, so was the Oakes case messed up by a police department that didn’t 
even possess modern fingerprint equipment. , 

There are several theories as to who murdered Sir Harry Oakes, and there 
is a motive to fit each theory. But the only theory that is openly discussed in 
Nassau, even at this late date, is the one that was officially embraced. All other 
theories are discussed guardedly, if at all. It is not healthy in Nassau to talk 
too freely about some of the less-publicized aspects of the mystery of Sir Harry 
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A True Book-Length Feature 


Oakes’ death. A man was officially accused of the crime 
and tried for it. The case against him turned out to be 
as full of holes as a screen door, but as far as the local 
authorities seem to be concerned, the case ended there 
anyway. If he didn’t do it, apparently nobody did. 

The Bahama crime, like the one in New Jersey, was 
populated with a distinguished and colorful cast of 
characters. Sir Harry Oakes himself, who was the star 
of the cast that set Nassau on its ear and enchanted 
newspaper readers throughout the world, was a belliger- 
ent, barrel-chested little man of 68 who had more 
enemies per square foot of Bahama real estate than any 
other man in the Islands. The fact that Sir Harry had 
attained his sixty-eighth birthday without being knocked 
off was as much of a mystery as the murder itself. He 
had, all his life, been asking for it. 

Oakes was a notable character not only in the Bahamas 
but in the United States, England and South America— 
an authentic international celebrity. He was one of the 
richest men in the world, the best estimate of his fortune 
being in the neighborhood of $200,000,000. He circu- 
lated only in the more rarefied precincts of the social 
world and participated in taffy pulls with such ultra- 
ultra figures as the Duke and Duchess of Windsor, who 
were particularly close friends. His death by malice 
‘aforethought thus became a world-wide sensation even 
in the midst of a global war. 

The prominence of the victim was but one of two 
factors that made the Oakes murder a world wonder. 
A peculiar weapon, even today only guessed at, was 
used by the slayer. And after death, Sir Harry’s body was 
blow-torched and sprinkled with feathers. All of which 
added up to a combination of factors that remains 
unique, so far as the records reveal, in the history of 
modern crime. 

The murder was committed in Sir Harry’s twenty- 
bedroom estate, Westbourne, a fabulous place once 
owned by Maxine Elliott, the celebrated American 
actress. The property faced the sea in the western part 
of Nassau. On the night the crime was committed, there 
were no servants in the main house. The only other 
person on the premises was one of Sir Harry’s closest 
triends—Harold Christie, a governing official of Nassau 
and one of the Island’s wealthiest and best-known 
citizens. Christie, who had spent the night with Sir 
Harry to wrap up some business transactions in which 
they were jointly associated, discovered the body about 
7 o'clock in the morning. He put through telephone 
calls to the police and Dr. Hugh Arnley Quackenbush, 
a prominent Nassau physician. The doctor arrived at 
Westbourne about 7:30. 

Sir Harry lay on a bed in a second-floor chamber, face 
up. There were four wounds behind his left ear—tri- 
angular in shape and about half an inch wide at the 
greatest dimension. It was apparent to Dr. Quacken- 
bush that the wounds had been made by the end of an 
instrument of some kind. Whoever had handled the 
instrument, whatever it had been, had probably been a 
person of unusual strength. Each wound was more than 
a quarter of an inch in depth. 

Obviously the four wounds had been the cause of 
quick death. Oakes had been dead between two and a 
half and five hours, which fixed his demise as having 
occurred between 2:30 and 5 o’clock in the morning. 

The bedchamber was heavy with smoke. Part of a rug 
was smoldering. The head of [Continued on page 100} 


“Sir Harry’s body had been burned, and then 
sprinkled with feathers from the mattress.” 
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Illustrated by John Pike 


SUPERTGHWAY 


ABOVE THE CLOUDS 


The North Atlantic jet stream is a new discovery of the weathermen—a 
high-altitude wind that’s been clocked at as much as 315 miles an hour. 
Mr. Blair, alone in a single-engined plane, was out to ride it across the ocean 


BY CHARLES F. BLAIR, JR. 


hen you get pushed around by the weather 

as much as airmen do, you welcome a chance 

to get back a bit of your own, so to speak. 

This is why, on this bitter-cold night of Janu- 
ary 30-31, 1951, at New York International Air- 
port, I have prepared deliberately to hook the 
first free ride across the ocean on the Big Wind 
of the Westerlies. 

It’s a sort of busman’s holiday for me. As a Pan 
American World Airways pilot, I frequently fly 
the route on business in four-engined air liners. 
Now, on my time off, I am going to fly it again 
in a small plane. Perhaps, if I succeed, I'll set a 
new speed record for the trip. 

There has been a two-hour delay since my 
scheduled 0230 departure time because, for one 
thing, the fuel truck froze. I am chilled with the 
waiting, and the prospect of a lonely flight across 
the Atlantic is not appealing at this bleak hour. 
Furthermore, the delayed take-off will mean, in- 


stead of a midafternoon arrival in London in good 
weather, a late-afternoon landing in darkness and 
fog. Nevertheless, 1 have accumulated three 
months’ momentum of planning and preparation 
for this night, and, most important, the weather 
is right. Somewhere high above the ocean near 
the great-circle route, there is now a river of air 
rushing east, and I am determined to ride its 
rapids. 

The apparatus involved in this project is a 
single-engine, propeller-driven Mustang fighter 
that I call Excalibur III. It is the third Excalibur 
I have flown, the other two being a Sikorsky fly- 
ing boat and a Curtiss Commando. My Mustang 
was built during World War II by the North 
American Aviation Company and was designated 
by the Air Force as a P-51. It is powered by a 
Rolls Royce Merlin engine, built by Packard. 
German airmen had considerable respect for this 
combination of British [Continued on page 69] 


A Scotsman on weather ship Jig picks me up on his radar. Pm doing 530 miles an hour. 


Winchester’s lever-action Model 95 was an 
outstanding rifle in its day, and helped to 
make history from Moscow to the Texas 
border. To many men, like Captain Billy 
Molesworth, there’s still no other rifle like it 


Illustrated by Stan Galli 


own at Austin, capital of the sometime 

sovereign state of Texas, an 87-year-old ex- 

Texas Ranger takes an old rifle out of its 

case every November, oils it up, and moves 
silently through the woods, a menace to any deer 
unfortunate enough to carry a rack of antlers on 
its head. 

The old-timer is Captain W. M. (Billy) Moles- 
worth, who has spent a major part of his life shoot- 
ing at creatures ranging all the way from deer, 
panthers and bears to human beings. 

The old rifle is a Winchester Model 95 cham- 
bered for the .30-06—a box-magazine, lever-action 
weapon often called the Texas Ranger rifle. 
Captain Billy is among those who helped hang 
that name on it. 

Anyone witnessing him moving through the 
woods would be seeing something more significant 
than an old man hunting with an old rifle. For 
even though Captain Billy and his rifle repre- 
sent an era that is gone, still they march on al- 


most equal footing with hunters equipped with 
the best of modern bolt-action rifles. 

The Texas Ranger rifle stands today as the only 
lever-action piece that can be classed near the best 
of the big-game bolt-action rifles, the .270 and 
the .30-06. 

The fact that it remains there is additional 
tribute to the wizardry of John M. Browning, for 
the Model 95 was his last attempt to keep the 
lever-action at the head of the field. Soon after 
he designed it, he turned his genius toward guns 
of other kinds, particularly auto-loaders. In de- 
signing the Model 95 he was far ahead of his 
time, for it was the first successful lever-action 
box-magazine rifle, and the first lever-action that 
would handle high-velocity cartridges, such as the 
6-mm. U. S. Navy, and, later, the .30-06 Govern- 
ment, which is the same cartridge our Garand 
takes. 

The rifle remains ahead of its time in many 
ways to this day. [Continued on page 92] 


The nine Rangers were heavily outnumbered. 
It would be a real test for their new rifles. 


The basking shark weighs four tons, but is 
harmless to man, according to the zoologist. 
Unless, of course, as Paddy remarked, he 
happens to hit you a little crack with 
his tail when you put the iron to him 


BY ALAN BURGESS 
Illustrated by John Floherty, Jr. 


ike a warty football, the round black nose of the 

basking shark ploughed through the ocean toward 

our tossing motorboat. Twenty feet farther back 

the shark’s dorsal fin stood up like a pointed black 
sail. Its great mouth was wide open, large and engulf- 
ing as a white enamel bath. 

Ten yards away the shark sheered to starboard and 
crossed our bow as smoothly and purposefully as a sub- 
marine on enemy patrol. Paddy indicated the monster 
with the business end of his harpoon. “That one, Fer- 
gus,” he said briefly. : 

“Aye,” said Fergus. Fergus was redheaded, 6 feet 
tall, raw-boned and came from the Isle of Aran. In 
normal conversation, in moments of anger, contempla- 
tion or pure passion Fergus never said anything but 
“Aye.” 

“You mean to say the bastards aren’t dangerous?” 
I said. I may have sounded nervous. I am sure I sounded 
nervous. 

“Harmless as little kittens, sure they are now,” said 
Paddy, the Irish cadences of his voice as soft as the rain 
falling on the green hills of Galway, which we could 
glimpse dimly over on the port beam. “Unless of course 
they hit you a little crack with the tail flipper when 
you put the iron in them, which either knocks your 
head off or the side out of the boat. Or maybe the line 
jams and the creature takes you on a tour along the 
bottom of the ocean with [Continued on page 75] 


We realized how enraged the creature was 
when Paddy roared, “There he comes!” 
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Harry Weisenberger collects unusual weapons. These once belonged to killers. 


RIGHTH AVENUES 
AMATEUR COP 


You'd think that crooks would stay away from Harry Weisenberger’s 
pawnshop, now that he’s caught 1,600 of them and turned them in. But 
things would be pretty dull for Harry if he had to stick to making money 


BY Cc. B. 


our name is Harris Mullis, Jr., and you're 

on the run from policemen. You've come 

a long, hunted, hitchhiking way from Ala- 

bama to Chicago to New York. You've seen 
your picture on the front pages of Southern 
newspapers but you hope New York will be 
too big for that. 

Where you came from, the weather was 
warm, but it’s February and Manhattan Island 
is a cold place. The shiny satin zipper jacket 
you bought a few days ago isn’t much warmer 
than the checked sport shirt you’re wearing 
under it. It’s Thursday night and you're al- 
most broke. 

Between Manhattan’s Ninth and Tenth 
avenues on Forty-second Street you find a hotel 
—some furnished-room joint with a fancy name 


NELSON 


where you pay a dollar a night in advance and 
where the grimy windows are cemented shut 
with generations of gray paint, and the linoleum 
is nailed to the floor. You look the room over, 
then shut yourself in and flop down on the bed. 
Out of the top of your pants you draw a .38 
caliber Colt revolver that’s built to a .45 frame. 
There’s only one bullet left in the chamber. 
With the other five you killed a man ten days 
ago. You dumped the body on a farm road and 
you headed north fast. Now that you're here, 
things look a little better. 

So, on Friday morning you get up late and 
walk out onto Forty-second Street. You start 
walking east, past Times Square and all the 
theaters and restaurants and newsstands and 
people, Nobody [Continued on page 65] 


Weisenberger’s mild manner and kindly face are a good disguise for his sharp questioning—especially if the goods is a gun. 


His lavish skyscraper apartment is furnished in bachelor style; his pawnshop faces on Manhattan’s tough Eighth Avenue. 
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Perry Greene has raised Chinook dogs for only twelve of his sixty years, but they're now his whole life’s work and pride. 


fli Descendant) 
fv Naldens Diy 


BY CHARLES N. BARNARD 
Photo for TRUE by Dave Robbins 
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With the help of pin-dotted map, Mrs. Greene keeps tabs on Chinooks in twenty-five states. 


The Chinook is the hardest kind of a dog in the world to buy, and the 
only breed that’s controlled absolutely by one man. Here, for the first 
time, is the story of how the breed began and of how it’s doing today 


n all the world, there are three kinds of dogs: 

there are the mongrels, there are the Ameri- 

can Kennel Club registered breeds—and 
there are Chinooks. 

The Chinook—big, proud, intelligent and 
handsome—is, in numbers, the most exclusive 
dog in the world today. He is also the most 
mysterious in origin, the most difficult to buy, 
and the only pure breed that is entirely and 
absolutely controlled by one man. That man 
is Perry Greene of Waldoboro, Maine. 

Nesting on the coast edge of Maine in the 
bleak, good Jand that has sprung crops and 
ships and men of equal hardiness, Waldoboro 
is a village of big barns, bell-towered churches, 
and firm but friendly righteousness. Perry 
Greene and his dogs are its best-known citizens. 
Because of them, people by the thousands from 
all over the world come annually to Waldoboro. 
But in the twelve years since 1940, only 162 
of these people have left Waldoboro with a 
Chinook. 

That’s all the Chinooks there are. 

Because Perry Greene refuses to mass- 
produce his remarkable dog and because there 
are seldom more than fifteen pups a year for 
sale, there are more people waiting to buy a 
Chinook than any other breed of dog. Even 
at an average price of $400 per pup, it is safe 
to say that Greene could sell several hundred 
a year. Instead, however, he has a waiting list 
of $50 depositors who are quite willing to take 


their turn—whether it comes this year, next, 
or in 1955. 

Chinook owners haye one thing in common 
that makes them unlike any other group of 
dog owners. Although they have as pure and 
true a breed of dog as lives, none of them 
knows his dog’s bloodline. None can trace his 
dog’s ancestry beyond one generation. None of 
them knows where the Chinook came from— 
beyond the Greene kennels. They will, in fact, 
learn more about their dogs from this ex- 
clusive TRUE article than they have ever 
known before. 

A Chinook is a 100-pound creature of most 
lovable traits and extraordinary intelligence. 
He is mild-mannered, understanding, even- 
tempered, and reliable. His great, tawny coat 
of fur is coarse, yet soft to the touch. It is in 
color somewhere between honey and pale dry 
sherry. About his wide shoulders every Chinook 
wears a thick ruff of fur which at times gives 
him a lionlike appearance. His muzzle blends 
in darkening stages to a black nose. His eyes 
are nut-brown, his ears ever alert, his tail curves 
in a sharp arc over his hind, and he walks with 
a deliberate, hip-swaying motion that is unique. 
No matter which particular Chinook you are 
describing, he is always a handsome dog. 

He is the only dog in the world who is sold 
with a “bring-him-back-if-he-doesn’t” guaran- 
tee to guard with his life, by the time he is 
twelve months old, the children and property 
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ol his master. This is not the result of intensive training, but is 
Chinook instinct, bred into him through thirty-three generations. 
In the fulfillment of this guarantee, Chinooks have already—in their 
short, fifty-two-year history—shown themselves to be as adept at life- 
saving feats as the brandy-toting St. Bernards of the Alps. 

It is a tribute to Perry Greene’s breeding methods that he was 
recently able to feel sure about lowering the age at which he will 
guarantee his dogs’ performance. Until a year ago, he promised a 
guard dog by eighteen months. Now it is twelve. It could hardly 
be much sooner. 

A Chinook, pound for pound, will outwork, outpull, and out- 
endure any other dog that lives, He is as much at home in deep, 
sub-zero temperatures as he is in the balm of southern California. 
Although Chinook owners, for the most part, do not expect work 
of their pets, they have a dog that takes to harness more amenably 
than a horse. A full-grown Chinook will pull 400 pounds from a 
dead start—four times his own weight. The Alaskan Husky, long 
famed for his load-pulling powers, can only moye about one and a 
half times his own weight. In the winter of 1940, Greene took an 
all-Chinook dog team across 502 miles of rough Maine country 
in the amazing time of ninety hours. Considering that he had a 
load of over 800 pounds on the sled, his average time of 5.5 m.p.h. is 
remarkable. 

Chinooks live a longer-than-average dog’s life, seventeen years not 
being unusual. They maintain their prime-of-life appearance until 
death, and 12-year-olds play with 2-year-olds without the difference 
in-age being apparent in their actions. 

Tempermentally, a Chinook is dignified—and as self-assured as 
a professional bouncer at a church supper. In the fifty-two years 
since the first Chinook was born, no one of his breed has ever bitten 
a man. He would rather back up his deep, businesslike growl with 
the ability to knock an intruder down and walk all over him. 

“I’m not saying that they wouldn’t bite if sufficiently provoked,” 
says Perry Greene. “I’m just saying they never have. Every Chinook 
is equipped with an impressive set of ivories and if the day ever 
comes he needs to use them, he’d be a damn-lool dog if he didn’t.” 

For the record, there hasn't been a damn-fool Chinook born yet— 
in fact, based on the testimony of Chinook owners, every one ol the 
150 dogs now living in twenty-five states has at some time or other 
performed feats that are downright human. 

High on the Chinook’s list of accomplishments is the positive, 
night-and-day safe-guarding of children. No child in a Chinook’s 
care will ever run into the street—not as long as the big dog can 
use his weight to shove, push, or haul the youngster back to safety. 
Nor, naturally, will any Chinook-guarded child be a very good bet 
to be kidnaped or otherwise molested. 

Most of the thousands of people who have stopped at the Greene 
kennels on U. S. Route One—11,000 by actual guest-register count 
last summer—have come not to buy a dog but only to look at the 
twenty-odd premier animals which are the priceless Chinook breed- 
ing stock. A hand-lettered sign on the steel fence which confines the 
animals tells visitors that this is the only Chinook breeding stock in 
the world, that the breed is not registered with the American 
Kennel Club, and that prices for pups range from $250 to $1,000 
depending on Mr. Greene's estimate of the dog’s potential physique 
and intelligence. 

“But what are they, Perry?” people ask. “Where'd they come from? 
What blood is in them? What combination of dogs produced this 
wonderful creature?” 

There are two living people who know all the answers to those 
questions—Perry Greene and his wife, Honey. When I went to 
Waldoboro to see Perry not long ago, we sat down in his big living 
room, turned the soles of our shoes toward the roaring fireplace 
and had a talk. Perry relaxed in his big chair, allowing his long, 
high-booted legs to stretch. Two of his prize dogs, 11-year-old 
Bering, and 2-year-old Barrow, dozed awake on the rug. Perry 
poured us each a glass of white port wine and then started to spina 
story—the first, complete story of the Chinook dog, beginning to end. 

It all started with a man named Arthur Walden who was a pros- 
pector, explorer, and later manager of Admiral Byrd’s dog teams. 
In 1896, Walden found gold on the Yukon River in Alaska, filled 
a few pokes, and was back in Maine by 1900. It was in that year, 
somewhere in the southern part of Maine, that Walden found one 
puppy in a litter of dogs which was as completely unlike any of its 
brothers or sisters as it was unlike its father [Continued on page 62| 
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Photos for True by Victor Jorgensen, Scope 
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After we put out 150 traps in five days, we figured we'd have to sit up nights taking care of the pelts. 


TRAPPING IS NO 
WAY T0 GET RICH 


Maybe fifty years ago a man could make a living with a 
trapline in the Alaskan back country. Today it’s tougher 
—unless, of course, he’s as lucky as “Baldy” Harris : 


BY RUSSELL ANNABEL 
Illustrated by Jack Betts 


noticed the husky, pleasant-looking tenderfoot lad 

hanging around the hotel lobby while “Starva- 

tion” Smith and I were selling our fur, but be- 
cause of what was happening to us I didn’t pay 
much attention to him. 

We were being scientifically, but not painlessly, 
sandbagged out of some hard-earned profits that we 
needed like a wounded man needs plasma. This was 
shortly after the spring breakup and we had just 
come down from the Susitna Basin with a fair catch 
of high-country marten, mink and fox. To us the 
silky, lustrous pelts represented six months’ hard work 
and a cash investment of $1,100 and we knew their 
market value was at least $3,000. But the buyer we 
were dealing with, an amiable brigand who knew 
when to put on the squeeze, offered us $2,500 and 
said it was positively the best price he could 
give us. It was murder, but we were in a bad 
fix. We were broke, in debt, and couldn’t afford to 
ship to the States and wait weeks for a check. So 
we let the guy have the skins. After handing over 
the money, he bought us a drink and stated sympa- 
thetically that it was too bad, really too bad, that 
the fur market had taken a nose dive just when 
the trappers were coming out of the wilds with their 
pelts. Actually, he said, he had paid us more than 
he should have, and would no doubt be chewed on 
for it by his boss. 

It was the old routine. Page 1 in the fur buyer’s 
handbook. I had heard it every spring for thirty years. 
But it works. They get away with it. 

Starvation and I went up to our room and had been 
there about five minutes when there was a knock on 
the door. It was the tenderfoot. He came in, sat 
down and spoke his piece, a big, shy kid with freckles 
and a mop of dynamically red hair, perhaps 19, an 
ex-farmhand for a guess. What he had to say 
was no surprise after we got a good look at him. 
He wanted to be a trapper. Like a legion of other 
restless young buckos from Seattle to Maine, he 
yearned to settle here on the Alaska frontier and 
make his eternal fortune hunting and taking fur. 
He had come north over the highway last week in 
a beat-up jalopy towing a little homemade trailer in 
which his outfit was stowed. He admitted he knew 
nothing about trapping as yet but said that didn’t 
worry him—he was willing to work, and he'd learn. 
It developed he had $120 to buy grub and transport 
it, his gear and himself into the wilderness. 

He was a promising brat. I liked his looks. But 
he had his sights set a mile too high. He told us 
seriously that he didn’t expect to make much the first 
season, Maybe a thousand dollars—just enough to 
get by with until he learned his way around and 
got the feel of things. And he hoped, he said, that 
Starvation and I would be kind enough to tell him 
where there was a likely fur pocket for this indoctri- 
nation course. 

At mention of a thousand dollars, Starvation started 
as if stabbed with a hot awl. “Gawd a’mighty!” he 
groaned, “Only a thousand bucks, huh? Now listen, 
son,” he said. “Listen careful, on account of I’m 
gonna talk to ya like I was yer pappy. You rustle 
around an’ find yerself a job o’ work that'll bring 
ya in a pay check eyery week. Fergit all about trap- 
ping in Alasky. Because trapping is as dead as dog 
mushing—an’ it never was much good nohow.” 

We took turns explaining why following the fur 
trails was an occupation with no discernible future, 
but I think the redhead had stopped listening. He 
was suftering from an advanced case of trapline 
fever, and when they are that far gone there is noth- 
ing you can do for them. They have got to mush 
back into the big frost on a pair of webs, with the 
long silence for company [Continued on page 73) 


Uninvited guests chop up the floor, shoot up the stovepipe. 
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W W Photos 


Manager Leo Durocher never will forget the thrilling climax to the New York Giants’ 1951 pennant drive. 


wi Sanne 


Eddie Stanky and Durocher went wild when Bobby 
Thomson hit his pennant-winning round-tripper. 


Leo and his wife, Actress Laraine Day, were all 
smiles after New York clinched the 1951 flag. 


HOW WE WON THE 


PENMAN 


Bobby Thomson might never have hit his 
famous home run if he hadn’t changed his 
batting stance in mid-season, and he might 
never have had a chance to hit it, if many 
another angle hadn’t been worked by the 
Giants’ manager. Here’s the inside story 


BY LEO DUROCHER 


ne minute it was just a long, dark, lousy October after- 
noon coming to an end. Then Bobby Thomson swung. 
The ball shot out toward left field and disappeared in 
the stands, and we were in the World Series! 

It wasn’t until an hour afterward that I began to collect 
my thoughts, because Thomson’s home run came as such a 
dramatic release that all of us with the Giants were caught 
up in the loudest, wildest, happiest celebration we’d ever 
experienced, 

For me, the excitement began at the coaching box along- 
side third base. That’s where I was when Thomson connected 
in the last second of the last game of the season. The next 
thing I knew, Toots Shor was coming at me. 

Around the country, Toots Shor is known as a character 
who runs a restaurant where celebrities gather in New York. 
Around the Polo Grounds, we know Toots as a red-hot Giant 
fan. At almost every game, you can spot the big guy in a field 
box behind third base. 

The instant the home run sailed into the stands, Toots 
jumped out of his seat, hopped the rail in front of it and 
came running toward me, lumbering along like a big grin- 
ning bear. Like everyone else in the park, he was yelling his 
head off. He had his arms stuck out high and wide in front 
of him, ready to grab me and crush me. I stood there and 
shouted at him. 

“They did it! They did it!” I kept hollering. Toots picked 
up the cry and the two of us danced around the coaching 
box, hugging and pounding each other. Then Eddie Stanky 
landed on my back and wrestled me to the ground. 

How Stanky got there in such a hurry I never knew until 
the newsreels came out. Eddie had been in our dugout, clear 
across the infield on the first base side. The pictures showed 
him streaking off the bench so fast he cut in front of Thomson 
while Bobby was still on his way to first base. Then you could 
see Thomson stop, look up toward left field, and start jump- 
ing up and down like a kangaroo. [Continued on page 85] 
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Vargas, always a meticulous workman, adjusts the angle. 


TRUE Glltl 


by 


VARGAS 


ara Corday doesn’t spend all her time with her leggy legs in the air, but 

for purposes of Signor Vargas’ project this month, she relaxed like V-for- 

voluptuous while the good painter went to work. The result, as usual, is 

at right: a nice rendition, we think, and a tribute to both artist and model. 
For those academicians who are interested in information of secondary impor- 
tance, Miss Corday is 21, five-foot-five and supports a 35-inch bust. She is an 
upper-class member of that vast army of beautiful American women who are 
models and would-be actresses. Connoisseurs, note: when page at right is turned 
to all four compass positions, proof is established that Miss Corday looks good 
from any azimuth. 
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the Cremation of Sam Mctee 


BY ROBERT W. SERVICE 


The Cremation of Sam McGee first appeared in Songs of a Sourdough (later reissued as The Spell of the Yukon) 
published in 1907; and immediately won a wide popularity which it has retained ever since. Mr. Service, 
now 78 and living in France, wrote it while he was a clerk in a Yukon Territory branch of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce. Sam McGee was the name of one of the bank's depositors, but otherwise the poem is based 
entirely on Mr, Service’s imagination. The real McGee died in 1940. As far as is known, he was not cremated. 


There are strange things done in the midnight sun 
By the men who moil for gold; 
The Arctic trails have their secret tales 
That would make your blood run cold; 
The Northern Lights have seen queer sights, 
But the queerest they ever did see 
Was that night on the marge of Lake Lebarge 
I cremated Sam McGee. 


Ne Sam McGee was from Tennessee, where 

the cotton blooms and blows. 

Why he left his home in the South to roam 
‘round the Pole. God only knows. 

He was always cold, but the land of gold seemed 
to hold him like a spell; 

Though he’d often say in his homely way that 
he’d “sooner live in hell.” 


On a Christmas Day we were mushing our way 
over the Dawson trail. 

Talk of your cold! through the parka’s fold it 
stabbed like a driven nail. 

If our eyes we'd close, then the lashes froze till 
sometimes we couldn't see; 

It wasn’t much fun, but the only one to whimper 
was Sam McGee. 


And that very night as we lay packed tight in our 
robes beneath the snow, 

And the dogs were fed, and the stars o’erhead 
were dancing heel and toe, 

He turned to me, and, “Cap,” says he, “Ill cash 
in this trip, I guess; 

And if I do, I'm asking that you won't refuse my 
last request.” 


Well, he seemed so low that I couldn’t say no; 
then he says with a sort of moan: 

“Tt’s the cursed cold, and it’s got right hold till 
I’m chilled clean through to the bone. 

Yet “taint being dead—it’s my awful dread of the 
icy grave that pains; 

So I want you to swear that, foul or fair, you'll 
cremate my last remains.” 


A pal’s last need is a thing to heed, so I swore I 
would not fail; 

And we started on at the streak of dawn, but God! 
he looked ghastly pale. 

He crouched on the sleigh, and he raved all day 
of his home in Tennessee; 

And betore nightfall a corpse was all that was left 
of Sam McGee. 


There wasn’t a breath in that land of death, and 
I hurried, horror driven, 

With a corpse half hid that I couldn’t get rid, 
because of a promise given; 

It was lashed to the sleigh, and it seemed to say: 
“You may tax your brawn and brains, 

But you promised true, and it’s up to you to 
cremate those last remains.” 


By permission Dodd, Mead & Co., 


Now a promise made is a debt unpaid, and the 
trail has its own stern code. 

In the days to come, though my lips were dumb, 
in my heart how I cursed that load. 

In the long, long night, by the lone firelight, while 
the huskies, round in a ring, 

Howled out their woes to the homeless snows—O God! 


how I loathed the thing! ; 


And every day that quiet clay seemed to heavy 
and heavier grow; 

And on I went, though the dogs were spent and 
the grub was getting low; 

The trail was bad, and I felt half mad, but I swore 
I would not give in; 

And Id often sing to the hateful thing, and it 
hearkened with a grin. 


Till I came to the marge of Lake Lebarge, and a 
derelict there lay; 

It was jammed in the ice, but I saw in a trice it 
was called the “Alice May.” 

And I looked at it, and I thought a bit, and I 
looked at my frozen chum: 

Then, “Here,” said I, with a sudden cry, “is my 
cre-ma-tor-eum.” 


Some planks I tore from the cabin floor, and I lit 
the boiler fire; 

Some coal I found that was lying around, and I 
heaped the fuel higher; 

The flames just soared, and the furnace roared— 
such a blaze you seldom see; 

And I burrowed a hole in the glowing coal, and I 
stuffed in Sam McGee. ' 


Then I made a hike, for I didn’t like to hear him 
sizzle so; 

And the heavens scowled, and the huskies howled, 
and the wind began to blow. 

It was icy cold, but the hot sweat rolled down my 
cheeks, and I don’t know why; 

And the greasy smoke in an inky cloak went 
streaking down the sky. 


I do not know how long in the snow I wrestled 
with grisly fear; 

But the stars came out and they danced about ere 
again I ventured near: 

I was sick with dread, but I bravely said: “Ill 
just take a peep inside. 

I guess he’s cooked, and it’s time I looked;” ... 

then the door I opened wide. 


And there sat Sam, looking cool and calm, in the 
heart of the furnace roar; 

And he wore a smile you could see a mile, and he 
said: “Please close that door. 


_ Ivs fine in here, but I greatly fear you'll let in the 


cold and storm— 
Since I left Plumtree, down in Tennessee, it’s the 
first time I’ve been warm.” 


from complete poems of Robert Service 
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This is one of the sluices the author used to wash alluvial material for diamonds in the heart of British Guiana. 


Diamond Rush in British Guiana bd 
LONDON, Wednesday, Sept. 5 
(Reuters)—A diamond rush has 
started in British Guiana, in South 
America, following discovery of 500 


carats of perfect gems in the 

Cuyuni River district by eight 

prospectors, according to a report 

from Georgetown. anh () 


The New Pork Times 


This recent newspaper story says there still 
are treasures to be found in British Guiana. 
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Somewhere within Zone X (circled in red) 
there lies a fabulous treasure in diamonds. 


This is a detailed view of the area. 


There were only three places in the world where diamonds had been 
discovered in quantity. But that was before Mr. LaVarre explored 
the Mazaruni—and got paid for a lot of diamonds that are still there 


ecently, The New York Times ran a brief item about a 
British Guiana diamond rush—a strike which already 
had netted some lucky prospectors 500 carats in per- 
fect gems. It set me to wondering whether a fabulous 
British Guiana diamond matrix—which I know to exist— 
had been stumbled upon. The fact that no further news 
was forthcoming indicates that this was a minor discovery. 
But I am certain that someday a treasure beyond imagina- 
tion will be found in this jungle fastness. 
My mind turned back several years to the time when I 
was prospecting that same area for gold. 


I sat in the thorn palm’s shadows, out of the scorching 
rays of the tropical sun, with only my bag of gold to 
keep me company. 

Very few men had ever taken from the primeval earth, 
with their own hands, as much gold as I had dug out of 
this tortuous jungle river. It was loaded with gold! But, 
ascending it, I had been living in a foolish mental para- 
dise, imagining a fabulous gold lode, rather than alluvial 
gold, within certain reach. Now that I had found the river's 
highest source, and saw only sandstone mountains where I 
dreamed quartz reefs would be, [Continued on page 96) 


LaVarre collected the gems after they were found by his assistants. 
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DEATH 
WIND 


If Lew Wetzel had been an Indian 
fighter like, say, Daniel Boone, he’d 
probably be as well known today 
as Daniel is. But then he wouldn’t 
have killed nearly so many Indians 


BY FRED ZIMMERMAN 
Illustrated by Fred Ludekens 


arring the gunmen of the old West, who seldom 

earned more than twenty or thirty notches in a 

lifetime anyway, most really big-league killers can 

be written off as mad dogs. But back in the late 
1700's, in the vicinity of Fort Henry, in northwestern 
Virginia, there was a man named Lewis Wetzel who 
personally sent at least a hundred men—mostly In- 
dians—to the Happy Hunting Grounds, using a flint- 
lock rifle, a tomahawk, a scalp knife, or nothing more 
lethal than his bare hands. 

This man Wetzel, known to neighbors as Lew, and 
to the Indians as Death Wind—in frontier French, 
“Le Vent de la Mort”—had the stamina of a buffalo, 
and according to some about the same sense of moral 
distinctions when it came to taking a life. His weight 
and measurements just about jibed with those of 
Jack Dempsey in his prime, and—in addition to being 
a tomahawk artist—he could outrun, outshoot, out- 
fight, outholler, or outstomp any man, white or red, 
in or about the upper Ohio Valley. Like all great 
fighters, he never was silly enough to give an op- 
ponent a break, and, going a bit further, he couldn't 
see the sense of waking a man out of a sound sleep, 
if he intended killing him anyway. 

Lew was not an Indian fighter in the grand tradi- 
tion of Boone, Bridger, and Carson, but for thirty 
years he enjoyed the interesting distinction of being 
the only hunter of Indians on the North American 
continent. The difference is a little bloodcurdling. 
He scalped his victims, too. And though he preferred 
fresh scalps, when business was slow he would smoke 
his trophies over a hickory fire and wear them dan- 
gling from his broad, rawhide belt. It was usual to see 
Wetzel with at least half a [Continued on page 79] 


The terrifying scream brought the braves 
halfway to their feet. Lew set to work. 


Tillerman Wesley Hance sits eleven feet above solid ground and without benefit of brakes, or clergy, co-pilots the truck. 


: 
iF nd man ona 


hook and ladder 


BY DUNCAN UNDERHILL 


Photos for True by Victor Baldwin—Pix 
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Not only a co-pilot, the tillerman climbs the high timber too. 


There’s work to be done—even 85 feet above ground. 


Piloting the south end of a northbound hook-and-ladder truck is a job that can be very 
hard on the nerves. And when the tillerman gets to the fire, his work has only just begun 


nrst-run show was playing a first-run theater 
on a second-rate street downtown. Somebody 
in the neighborhood turned in a firm alarm 
and the apparatus started to roll. 
All the close-coupled, short-wheelbase equip- 
ment made the tight turn in front of the theater 
as slick as grease but when the truck rig, sixty feet long 
with a twelve-foot overhang, took the turn the man at the 
wheel made a miscalculation. As a result, the tillerman— 
the end man on the hook and ladder—found himself and 
a dozen tons of ladders, hardware and miscellaneous equip- 
ment sluing up on the sidewalk under the marquee. 

By some superhuman feats known only to the co-pilots 
of hook and ladder wagons, the back-seat driver missed 
the theater ‘ticket booth, averting a nasty crash. In the 


process he got his head entangled in a fifty-toot pennant 
suspended from the marquee. The gaudy bunting ripped 
loose from its anchorage and stretched out behind him in 
a spectacular streamer as the truck picked up speed. Pedes- 
trians on one side of the street could read the flapping 
banner: BIG STAGE SHOW GUY. Those on the other 
side of the street could read: LOMBARDO IN PERSON. 

The blinded, smothered, back-seat driver, wrestling the 
wheel and his wind-whipped shroud, succeeded in getting 
back on course. This was just one of the occupational mis- 
haps that lurk in wait for the tillerman, the coxswain of 
the fire truck crew and the man with the most thankless, 
most dramatic job on a hook and ladder squad. 

Many motorists think the standard fore-and-aft steering 
gear on fire trucks an anachronism, a confession that fire 
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truck drivers don’t know how to drive or that the fire de- 
partments of the big towns are over-dramatizing their job. 


If, they reason, a commercial truck driver can wheel his * 


equally long and heavy vehicle over the California Ridge 
Route or New York’s Storm King Highway without wreck- 
ing his carrier and cargo, why can’t Smoky Joe do the same? 

The best witness on this point is Smoky Joe himself, 
Tillerman Wesley Hance, a nine-year veteran of the Beverly 
Hills Fire Department and a guy who knows how to get 
around the next corner. Trained and blooded in the tricky 
terrain of California’s bijou cosmopolis, Tillerman Hance 
possesses a well-rounded knowledge of the rear end of the 
fire-fighting business. 

“Commercial trucks,” he'll tell you, “are just that—busi- 
ness rigs built to make money. Fire trucks are built to save 
life and property. A hook and ladder’s job is to get ladders, 
hardware, lifesaving equipment and firemen anywhere 
they're needed, regardless of traffic, weather or road con- 
ditions. As a platform for a hundred-foot extension ladder, 
a fire truck must be able to crab sidewise into a curb. It 
must be able to back fast down a steep hill. A hook and 
ladder will do twice the job of delivering the goods under 
bad conditions that a commercial truck could possibly do. 
And all because of the rear-end steering wheel.” 

What makes the tillerman tick and how does he bear up 
under the responsibility of jockeying the tail end of the 
biggest and toughest unit of fire department rolling stock? 

In most cities, Beverly Hills among them, a truck tiller- 
man Is any fireman designated for the job. In certain metro: 
politan departments, such as that of neighboring Los 
Angeles, the job is Civil Service-rated and calls for seniority, 
special service and extra pay. Our man Hance, working 
under identical conditions, gets base pay of $316.50 per 
month and no favors for steering his half of a hook and 
ladder through every kind of roadblock and pitfall. 

In his windshielded bucket eleven feet from the ground 
atop 400 to 500 feet of assorted ladders and gear, Tiller- 
man Hance has just two instruments to operate; the rear 
steering wheel and a signal horn for communicating with 
the driyer—to advise the driver how things look from his 
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“Give Farnsworth here two weeks’ salary .. . wrap it as a gift.” 


elevated site. Two blasts on the horn mean go ahead. Three 
mean back up. One long means stop. There’s no signal 
meaning, “For God's sake, take it easy. We almost went 
through that last barber shop.” 

The two-blast signal at the getaway from the fire station 
is the one most often overlooked, owing to the front-seat 
driver’s understandable eagerness to get going. Tillerman 
Hance knows from experience that such oversight can cause 
accidents. A truck with an uncontrolled tiller may fail to 
clear the door and mash firemen trapped on the running- 
board. Or, if it does clear the door, it’s an even bet to go 
into a sunfish careen on the first turn. 

With the siren screaming and the outsize motor turning 
up fifty, the tillerman’s stop signal is not always audible 
to the driver. Such was the case when a truck company 
responded to a police rescue call. To reach the scene of the 
emergency, the hook and ladder streaked under two under- 
passes at sixty and was approaching a third when the 
driver's attention was arrested by a fireman thumping on 
his shoulder and shouting into his ear, “The tillerman’s 
blasting at you. Give him a break.” 

At the next overhead obstacle the driver relented an 
ounce on the accelerator and glanced back to see whether 
the bucket and its occupant would clear the overhead con- 
crete. They did, but by then, damage had already been 
done. The first arch had sheared off three inches of the 
windshield and sent the tillerman into such an earnest 
power-diye that he dislocated his shoulder. At the second, 
he was already turtled up when contact with the concrete 
completed the demolition of the windshield. 

A tillerman’s indoctrination course requires practice on 
complicated obstacle runs and charging at high speeds 
through alleys that allow two-inch clearance on either 
side of the massive rig. Until later, when he’s playing for 
keeps, nothing is said about vertical clearance. 

The favorite character of Wesley Hance and all the 
world’s tillermen is the guy who suspends banners from side 
to side of principal streets and allows just enough slack 
to clear the tops of passenger automobiles. A favorite stunt 
of this artisan is to quilt his banners with slats, thus ren- 
dering them rigid and legible in 
a wind, There they hang, waiting 
to slap the tillerman in the kisser. 

The threat of decapitation by 
wire or rope is also present. The 
telephone company comes in for 
its share of Tillerman Hance’s 
ill-will on this count. In low- 
population areas it seems to be 
standard procedure to rig a resi- 
dence line just above the eye-level 
of a tillerman and to attach a 
drip-loop allowing one foot of 
slack in case of an overload of 
moisture, ice or sleet. Add up the 
twin possibilities of a cracked, 
stolen, defective or vandalized in- 
sulator and a foot of drip slack, 
and the tillerman is a candidate 
for beheading. 

Those leafy, shade-drenched 
streets so dear to the hearts of 
chambers of commerce appear to 
Tillerman Hance as just one 
more way to get killed. The fa- 
miliar poetic concept of a long 
green tunnel protected from the 
glare of the sun by branches in- 
terlaced overhead is just another 
nightmare to the end man on a 
hook and lader. The least he can 
expect from an encounter with 
this verdant maze is a nice assort- 
ment of injuries. 

Ice, snow, sleet and rain add in 


no wise to the tillerman’s enjoyment 
of his trade. Rutted hummocks of 
traffic-hardened snow are the rough- 
est obstacles to a clean-cut right angle 
turn, although any kind of precipita- 
tion lends an added fillip to his basic- 
all hazardous assignment. “Skid” is 
the nastiest word in a fire truckman’s 
vocabulary and in the course of his 
career he encounters it hundreds of 
times. 

A jackknife skid (not to be con- 
fused with the intentional operation 
by which the two-man crew of steers- 
men maneuvers the tractor and trailer 
of the hook and ladder into a firm 
triangular foundation for the exten- 
sion ladder) is an unintentional 
juxtaposition brought about when 
one end goes out of control and winds 
up practically parallel with the other. 

To master a fire truck skid, Tiller- 
man Hance follows the same pro- 
cedure as the driver of a passenger 
car, only more so: he steers in the same 
direction as the skid and prays for the 
best. This course is not always prac- 
tical. Sometimes the only place to skid 
toward is a cliff, a wall, an excavation 
or a mass of pedestrians. 

Every member of the truck com- 
pany must be something of a steve- 
dore, burglar, janitor, mechanic and 
human fly. Tillerman Hance, like his 
opposite number on the front end of 
the truck, becomes a working fireman 
once arrived at the scene of the fire. 
His duties are specialized before and 
after the fire comes under control and 
to a certain extent during the fire- 
fighting operation itself. They don’t 
consist of standing around and watch- 
ing his buddies do the work. 

When an alarm comes in to Hance’s 
station he knows the whereabouts and 
condition of every implement on his 
rig, ranging from a floor runner to 
safeguard valuable rugs through the 
whole gamut of forcible-entry acces- 
sories to lifesaving equipment. He'd 
better know what shape the hetero- 
geneous tonnage of tools is in, since, 
with the driver, it’s his responsibility 
to keep it in working order. 

Hance’s outfit doesn’t dally around 
in responding to alarms. His truck 
company, the only one in town, hauls 
its ponderous equipment to all box 
alarms on the theory that no matter 
how minor the emergency, some part 
of the hook and ladder’s vast arsenal 
may be needed or useful. A crack 
company like Wesley's is clear of the 
station door in thirty seconds. They 
could get going even quicker if they 
didn’t have to wait around and find 
out where they were going. 

Once the location of the emergency 
has been fixed on the map, the com- 
pany sets out along predetermined 
arteries. Dead ends, ripped-up roads 
and dog paths must be avoided since, 
with all its added maneuverability, a 
hook and ladder needs more elbow 
room than a milk wagon. 


RABBIT FRY 


meat costs the humble rabbit is to be 

blessed not only because of its fer- 
tility but also for its savory taste. The 
easiest and best way to cook them is to 
fry and serve with a Spanish sauce. 

Some enthusiasts will pop the meat 
smack into the skillet. I do not subscribe 
to that procedure. Marinate it first in a 
covered earthenware crock—skinned and 
cut into serving sizes—for a full twenty- 
four hour day. Use this mixture: One 
medium minced onion; one tablespoon 
parsiey, half dozen whole peppers, two 
cups of “still” white wine, one cup vine- 
gar and one heaping tablespoon salt. Stir 
this until thoroughly mixed. Soak rabbit 
meat in it until cooking time. Keep the 
crock in a cool place. 

One of the tricks in getting well- 
browned yet juicy sections of rabbit to 
the table is a thin but complete dusting 
with flour seasoned with pepper, salt and 
paprika. Here is what you do: Sift one 
cup of flour, two tablespoons of paprika 
and two teaspoons each of pepper and 
salt into a bowl, and mix until all ingre- 
dients are thoroughly blended. Dump 
them all into a medium-large paper bag. 
This done, remove the meat from the 
marinating fluid. Wipe each piece care- 
fully, drop it—one piece at a time—into 
flour-laden paper bag, shake vigorously. 
And, boy, hold on to the top of that bag. 

There are timid souls who, at this 
point, sauté the rabbit in butter. Let’s 


i specially in these days of stratospheric 


not. Instead, dice a pound of fat salted 
pork and melt it in a heavy skillet. True. 
one can’t melt it to the required temper- 
ature without smoking—the fat, not you— 
so open a window as you start and close 
all kitchen doors. Into the hot fat drop 
the rabbit sections, one by one. ‘Turn with 
a spatula or knife until thoroughly 
browned. No fork, please. Start your oven 
and set it at 250°. As each piece of rabbit 
is done put it in the oven on a cookie 
sheet covered with heavy brown paper. 

Usual cooking time: 15 to 25 minutes. 
When all the meat is done: mix, in 
another pan, three tablespoons of olive 
oil and three tablespoons of the frying 
fat. Sauté a large Spanish onion and large 
green pepper, both coarsely sliced. After 
five minutes of this, remove onions and 
pepper. Add two tablespoons of the sea- 
soned flour mixture from the brown bag. 
Stir over a gentle fire until smooth and 
brown. Stir in one can of cream of mush- 
room soup and one small can of tomato 
puree, bring to simmering point, keep 
it there for a few minutes and return the 
sautéed onion and green pepper to the 
pan. Reduce fire to its lowest simmering 
point and let stand about 15 minutes. 
Season with salt and pepper and add a 
one-ounce jigger of sherry. Sauce should 
be medium thick, like the ultra-heavy 
cream we used to get down on the farm. 
With this dish, serve mashed white po- 
tatoes. Have plenty of beer on hand, too. 
—Hans Christian Adamson 
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From his crow’s-nest position, Tillerman Hance is often 
the first man on the truck to spot the “loom-up” of telltale 
smoke or flames and to estimate whether the immediate 
chore is a real “worker” or some lesser job. If worker it be, 
it means his truck will remain on the spot until the extin- 
guishment, mopping-up and overhauling tasks are complete. 

Once at the scene, Hance and his front-end mate must 
spot their cumbersome vehicle in such a way as not to block 
hydrants and to provide a solid platform from which to loft 
ladders.- This is done by careful positioning of the two 
elements, tractor and trailer, at a splayproof angle, and by 
applying chocks and jacks for stability. 

Before the ladders can go into action, Hance must un- 
hook and disengage his bucket seat and swing it overside 
out of the way. Then he disconnects the tiller extension, 
the top five feet of his steering post that pinions the top- 
most ladders together, and slams it into its scabbard. At 
apartment and hotel fires he and his mate customarily 
have the additional responsibility of connecting short lad- 
ders to fire escapes and of assembling the life net. 

Once the truck is properly spotted, the ladders freed 
for service and the net set up, Hance has nothing to do but 
fight the fire. Like all firemen, his first object is to save life. 
Next, like all other truckmen, he must provide ventilation 
for the burning structure, building a vertical roadway up 
which hose lines may be run, and safeguard property when 
possible. 

This last function of the truckman, and of all firemen, 
is the one that the bystanding public traditionally regards 
with amusement. Watching a fire company ax holes in the 
roof of a dwelling, the taxpayer is appalled by what appears 
to be pointless vandalism. It’s a standing joke around the 
nation’s fire stations that when a fire-imperiled householder 
sees the gallant fire laddies halt before his burning home, 
he confidently expects them to split up into two gangs, 
one intent on chopping up his grand piano, the other 
on hunting for his booze. 

The reason firemen use axes so freely on roofs, doors 
and windows is to provide ventilation so they can fight 
fire effectively. The roof is the easiest and cheapest part 
of a building to replace. Also, if vented, it provides the 
best and surest outlet for gas and smoke. Firemen have the 
same lung capacity as grocers and if they are to do their 
work quickly and well they can’t be hampered by gas nor 
smoke nor by gas masks that restrict their speed and ef- 
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ficiency. Hence the hole in the roof, usually the work of a 
hook and ladder man if not of the tillerman himself. 

Burning dwellings are usually a cinch to ventilate, but 
in a bonded warehouse, a bank or some other supposedly 
burglar-proof building the truck company has no hesita- 
tion about bringing up its equivalent of military siege 
equipment: battering rams, jumbo bars, mechanical axes, 
door openers, lock breakers and sledge hammers—in all a 
sufficient store of heavy-duty assault weapons to breach 
Fort Knox. 

Wesley Hance, as joint custodian of barricade-busting 
equipment, is responsible not only for its condition and dis- 
position but for its efficient employment when needed. 

After the fire is extinguished and the hose wagons and 
pumpers have gone home, the truck company’s assignment 
is only half finished. With the tillerman still in the role 
of storekeeper, the truck company must secure the premises 
against a fresh outbreak, police up, separate salvable prop- 
erty from debris, and restore the building as nearly as 
possible to recognizable condition. Shovels and brooms take 
up as much space on a hook and ladder as the more widely 
advertised axes. Tentlike salvage covers are standard equip- 
ment to patch ventilation holes in roofs. 

Hance is the last man home from the fire and his im- 
mediate duty doesn’t end when he arrives at the station. 
He must inventory the equipment, restore it to pristine 
condition and make a report of shortages and damages be- 
fore returning to his normal prosaic intramural chores, such 
as polishing brass, scrubbing floors or washing dishes. 

In the lull after a routine run, let’s look at Hance the 
tillerman. He’s 42, a graduate of Newark, Arkansas, 
High School and of Willis Business College, Santa Monica, 
California. He never embarked on the business career for 
which he prepared but instead took employment with the 
Beverly Hills Park Department. 

In 1942 he switched to the Fire Department, continuing 
to practice gardening as an avocation both at his home 
on Saltair Avenue, West Los Angeles, and around the club- 
like fire headquarters adjoining the Beverly Hills City 
Hall. Hance has three children: Norman, 20, an infan- 
try corporal in Korea; Clarice, 12, in junior high school, 
and Alice, 5, a first grader. 

Deep sea fishing is his sport and he alternates his vaca- 
tions between running albacore and visiting his mother in 
Arkansas. A recently acquired hobby is breeding hamsters 
and as frequently as not Hance 
has one in a squirrel cage at his 
elbow on duty hours. 

At this stage of his career, Wes- 
ley is shooting for security, the 
youthful dream of a_ business 
career having vanished in the 
glare of reality. The pension at 
the end of his full hitch looks 
attractive and the intermediate 
risks not too hair-raising. Under- 
writers’ tables show that firemen 
don’t die in harness; they die six 
years after retirement from such 
occupational ailments as heart 
and pulmonary diseases. The til- 
lerman, working as he does under 
heavy nerve and muscle tension, 
learns toward the end of his ten- 
ure that his own personal pump, 
like the pumps on his truck, is 
not everlasting. 

Steersman Hance works in a 
two-platoon city, which means 
that his tour of duty is twenty- 
four on, twenty-four off. With al- 
lowances, he is on duty sixty-two 
hours a week, or longer than a 
garrison soldier in peacetime. He 
buys his [Continued on page 83] 


Paul Jones has made 
the voyage more pleasant 
for five generations! 


And five generations of experience have produced 
a whiskey with the extra mildness, extra smoothness, 
extra-rich, mellow flavor you usually expect only from 
much higher-priced whiskies. 

But, there’s no extra charge for experience. That’s 
why we think you’ll agree when you taste Paul Jones: 
You just can’t buy a better drink! 


Paul Jones 
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Frankfort Distillers Corporation, N. Y. C. Blended whiskey. 86 proof. 72'4% grain neutral spirits. 
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The Picture 
Tube And | 


Here I sit. Ina fringe area. With 28% inches of blinking 
entertainment in front of me. It’s the fights I want to 
see. But it’s the roller derby the little woman wants to 
see. Or it’s Berle the kids want to see. Come to think 
of it, all I’ve got to be thankful for are the nice slippers 
and fancy pajamas the family gave me “‘for television.” 


| ER1ousLy, television has made a difference in what men 
are wearing around home these winter nights. Smart 
manufacturers—oh, how smart they are!—have redesigned 
both slippers and pajamas for extra eye-appeal in the living 
room. In some cases, these items that used to be strictly 
bedroom-bathroom, now resemble sport clothes, and feature 
not only new ideas in tailoring, but lavish use of brilliant 
color and the latest in comfort fabrics. If the television trend continues, 
these private-hours relaxing outfits may become much too nice to sleep 
in. Then those smart manufacturers can sell you two pairs of pajamas— 
one for show, one for sleep. Not a bad idea at that.—Richard N. Cohen 
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, chamois lined slip- 
a #9 7 4 ” per by Evans— $8.95 
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f Huskies woolies with 100% 
——F pure wool lining and flex- 
e 6 ible leather sole—$5.95 
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Cooper’s Sierra, wool 
argyle slipper sock, pig- 


) Nappers made by Hole- 
skin toe and sole —$4.95 


proof, 100% nylon with du- 
rable nylon padding — $2.95 


Padded sole Cherokee slip- 
per in comfortable moccasin 
style made by Evans—$7.95 


Jarman’s burgundy 
kid leather with blue 
j contrast stripe—$6.95 


Left to right, above: Knothe Twin Tone cotton pajamas 
have striped top, solid trousers, $7.95. Slippers are nylon 
Holeproof Nappers, $2.95. Center teleyiewer is wearing 
Robert Reis cotton broadcloth pajamas, $5.95. For slippers 
he wears Evans steerhide loafers with Cush-n-Crepe soles, 
$10.95. The spectator at right shapes up in a Pleetway 
Loungeround pajama outfit, $6.95. His slipper socks are 
washable, all-wool Ripons, $3.95. 


Left to right, above: Manhattan TV Lounge pajamas are 
rayon satin, $10. The Blatz-drinker at center is wearing Van 
Heusen Ball-and-Chain pajamas of washable broadcloth with 
a flexi-belt, $4.95. His slipper socks are Sierras by Coopers in 
65% wool—35% nylon with pigskin cap toes, $3.50. At right, 
the gentleman is wearing Weldon Club Lounge pajamas in 
cotton broadcloth, $7.50. 
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MEN!!! Send today for the booklet, Buy Your 
Clothes as You Buy Your Car, a guide to good 
personal appearance and better clothing values. 
Send 10c to TRUE, the Man’s Magazine. 
Dept. FT, Fawcett Publications, 


Greenwich, Conn. 
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Descendants of Walden’s Dog 


[Continued from page 38] 


or mother. The pup was male. It was 
larger than the other pups of the litter, 
was marked differently, and seemed to 
have an entirely different disposition. 
Walden, an old hand with Alaskan sled 
dogs, was quick to be interested. He 
bought the pup on a hunch. 

It was a good hunch. The dog was a 
Chinook—although not to be so called 
for another twenty years. For the pres- 
ent, the animal was known only as “Wal- 
den’s dog.” 

To be scientific, the dog was a sport 
of nature, a new creation, the first of a 
new, true breed of dogs. A phenomenon 
of nature that may occur once in multi- 
million chances—that may happen once 
in a thousand years—had taken place. 
Walden’s dog was a creature not of its 
parents but of the cosmos. 

“It was an act of God!” thunders Perry 
today. “It could never happen again.” 
This is true. Chinooks are not the re- 
sult of any particular crossbreeding; not 
the offspring of any secret mating that, 
if disclosed, could be duplicated. They 
are as A is to the alphabet. This much 
about the dog’s parents can be said: they 
were not sled dogs, they did not belong 
to Arthur Walden, and there was no wolf 
or Husky blood in the strain. Inas- 
much as the Chinook pup was a sport, all 
other conjecture as to its origins is as 


academic as a search for the first snow- 
flake of a blizzard. 

Not only was Walden’s dog a sport, 
he was, fortunately, a prepotent sport— 
that is, capable of transmitting its own 
characteristics without distortion to an- 
other and many more generations. To 
learn this, Walden mated him with a 
small black-and-white female. The first 
litter of pups resembled Pop from their 
dark muzzles to their shaggy tails. The 
new breed was begun. In the fifty-two 
years that have followed, the dogs have 
bred true in every litter with never a 
throwback to mar the perfection of thirty- 
three generations. 

For seyeral years following 1900, 
Walden continued to breed the dogs. 
Litter by litter, he became more im- 
pressed with his find. The dogs learned 
quickly and developed more rapidly after 
birth than any he had known. He took 
them on lecture tours with him, raced 
them in Alaska, even taught one of them 
to trample out a pile of blazing news- 
papers as an exhibition. Everywhere he 
went, people agreed: this, indeed, is 
something new. Here was a dog the world 
had never seen the likes of. 

In 1917, a dog which Walden named 
Chinook—after the Alaska Indian tribe— 
was whelped. Three years later, when 
a friend asked, “Arthur, why don’t you 
name this breed of yours?” Walden 
thought a minute, then said, “Well, Chi- 
nook is the finest animal I've ever raised. 
Tl call the breed Chinooks after him.” 

The dog Chinook went on to be Byrd's 
lead dog in the Antarctic. He could hold 
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RIVER GIRL 


by Charles Williams 


The author of the hour! — 
He wrote HILL GIRL for you — 
He wrote BIG CITY GIRL for you — Now 


he has written for you his third and great- 
est GOLD MEDAL novel, RIVER GIRL, 
the story of a man and a woman who 
made each second count in a love that 
had no tomorrow. 


GOLD MEDAL © ORIGINAL 


Ask for these 
Gold Medal Books 
at your local newsstand 
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HANDSOME 


by Theodore Prait 


“In his novel THE TORMENTED, 
Theodore Pratt explored the phenomenon 
of nymphomania. Now, in HANDSOME, 
he reveals the motivation, the psychology, 
of the insatiate male. You will learn how 


thoroughly likable and gentle person 


such as Handsome will stop at nothing 
to gain his ends, not even murder, if a 
female opposes his demands.”’ 


Dr. Ricuarp H. HorrmMann 


Internationally Famed Psychiatrist 
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to a course through a raging blizzard and 
never vary more than two compass de- 
grees per mile. Sense of direction comes 
as easily to Chinooks as a sense of smell. 

When Arthur Walden’s exploring. 
prospecting, and lecturing activities left 
him with less and less time to spend with 
his dogs, he turned over his entire stock 
and the records of its breeding to a Mrs. 
Julia Lombard of Wonalancet, New 
Hampshire. Until she retired, Mrs. Lom- 
bard continued Walden’s careful work of 
breeding for brains. In 1940, she sold her 
kennel and breeding stock to Greene— 
not because he offered the most money 
(he didn’t), but because she felt he’d do 
the most for the dogs. 

“So, that’s where I took over.” When 
Perry Greene finished his story, he flipped 
his home-rolled cigaret into the fire, 
poured himself another glass of port, and 
popped vitamin pills down the throats of 
his two house dogs. “Same vitamins I take 
myself,” he grinned. 

At an even 60 years, Perry Greene 
is a great, angular man of tremendous 
physical strength whose huge hands have 
been leathered by a life of hard work; 
whose fine face looks as if it had been 
hewed from prime oak by the strokes of 
an expert axman. He looks back on a life 
in which the breeding of Chinooks is 
but one interesting chapter. 

At 14, Perry left home to go into the 
woods as a chopper. He told the fore- 
man he was 22. His 6-foot frame and 186 
pounds backed up the lie. At the end 
of his first winter in the woods, young 
Greene had established himself as a head 
chopper—a man who could fell so much 
timber it took three teams’ of oxen to 
haul out his logs. For this, he was paid 
top wages of $28 per month. 

Perry Greene handles an ax as surely 
as his knife and fork. No man who has 
ever swung a blade has ever even ap- 
proached his world-championship _per- 
formances. The first time he stepped into 
compétition, the world mark for chop- 
ping an 8-by-8-inch hard-pine log in two 
was 37 seconds. Young Greene spit on 
the-palms of his huge hands, planted his 
feet, and let fly. He dropped the world 
mark by three full seconds on the first try. 
In succeeding years, he left all competi- 
tion behind, taking the record down to 
15 2/5 seconds in 1936. There it stands 
today, a full fifteen seconds faster than 
its nearest competitor. 

“They'll never break it,” says Perry. 
“Choppers just aren’t what they used to 
be in my day.” 

To buy a Chinook from Perry Greene 
is not only to acquire a superlative ani- 
mal, it is a personal triumph. The big 
wood chopper doesn’t take an immediate 
liking to every transient dog fancier who 
happens along, nor even to those with 
enough ready cash to buy a Chinook. 
Prospective purchasers must come to 
Waldoboro and pass strict muster. 

“Chinooks deserve the best owners I 
can find for them,” says Perry. “That's one 
reason I make people spend at least 
twenty-four hours here at the house be- 
fore I make up my mind.” For a man 
with his heart set on owning a Chinook, 
that can be a harrowing test. 

Despite this tension, however, 


” 


the 


Greene house is a friendly home. big, 
comfortable, and interesting. Mrs. Greene 
—Honey, that is—designed it, and Perry 
built it singlehanded. The _ interior 
shows the handiwork of the master woods- 
man—hand-hewn ceiling timbers, knotty- 
pine paneling, wide board floors, heavy, 
iron-latched doors. ‘This is the setting for 
the prospective Chinook buyer's test. 

Meals are an event. Sundra, the 
Greenes’ Finnish cook, produces great 
quantities of delicious chow three times 
a day, and takes no back talk from any- 
body, not even Perry. The table is set 
with simple dignity and across it, Perry 
Greene watches his man, listens to what 
he says, begins to decide whether the 
guest will be a customer by sundown to- 
morrow. Until then, the coveted Chinook 
pups are on one side of the wire and 
the man who wants one will stay on the 
other. Sometimes they never get together. 

“T remember a man and his wife “ame 
here for a log one time,” tells Perry. 
“He seemed a right sort at first—until 
we got up to go to supper.” 

“Mind if 1 wash my hands?’ this fel- 
low said. ‘I’ve been touching the dogs.’’ 
Perry doesn’t record his answer, but that 
man will never own a Chinook. 

“These dogs are cleaner than I am!” 
booms Perry. “They're a damn sight 
cleaner!” Chinooks, surprisingly, never 
need a bath. Greene’s eleven-year-old 
Bering has never been washed. Neither 
has any other dog in the kennel, yet all 
of them look as if they'd just been 
brushed and powdered for the bench. 


Ir you ask him, Perry will tell you 
what he likes and doesn’t like about pros- 
pective buyers. “I like to sell my dogs to 
young folks—especi: uly if they've got ‘chil- 
dren. They're more likely to teach the 
dog manners than old people. Old people 
are liable to treat a Chinook like most 
of them treat grandchildren—spoil ’em! 

“I don’t like yes-men—the ones that 
are obviously trying to butter me up so 
I'll sell ’em a dog.” To this Honey will 
add that most people who come to the 
Greene house seem to tiptoe in their con- 
versation. 

“They're definitely on their best be- 
havior and Perr y usud ally doesn’t take to it 
much.” 

The big woodsman not only watches 
the buyer's reaction to his dogs; he 
watches the dogs’ reactions to the man. 
“Most everybody likes the Chinooks,” ob- 
serves Perry. “I’m more interested in the 
dog liking the man.” This is not an in- 
variable reaction. Although generally 
good-natured, Chinooks are not friendly 
to the point of slobbishness. 

“Every so often somebody who comes 
here will hair up the whole kennel. 
There’s no explaining it. Just that certain 
people don’t mix with animals.” These 
people leave Waldoboro with several 
hundred dollars in dog money still in 
their pockets. 

Buyers are not permitted the pick of 
any litter. They may not specify a choice 
of male or female. They take what Perry 
Greene gives ’em and they’ re lucky to get 
that. 

Obviously, in order to maintain con- 
trol of the breed. Greene never sells an 


open bitch. All females are spayed at five 
weeks, Just to be sure that the good vet 
doesn’t make any mistakes, Greene stands 
by to assist and observe the operation. 

Only nine people in the world own 
more than one Chinook; none owns three. 
Where two dogs are members of one 
family, they are always of opposite sex. 

No Chinook owner has ever had the 
privilege of naming his dog. They're 
named by Greene before they leave the 
kennel—original, appropriate names 
from the north countries: Oomalik, 
Chena, Taayo, Kokalik, Chilkoot. Kiska, 
Dukavik. They are thereafter referred to 
by the Greenes as Kiska Brown, Taayo 
Smith, etc., depending on the owner- 
family’s surname. 

Those fortunate people who leave 
Waldoboro with a pup, go with a min- 
imum of instructions from Greene. He 
asks only three things of an owner. Teach 
the dog to mind, have manners, and stay 
home. 

Chinooks are not difficult to teach. 
Even when eight weeks old—the age at 
which most leave the kennel—they can be 
immediately housebroken and trained to 
their master’s routine. A pamphlet of 
instructions which Greene gives every 
new owner says, “Housebreaking should 
take one and a half to three days. If it 
takes longer, there is something wrong 
with you.” Perry is sure of his dogs. 

The same pamphlet—which contains 
certain pages which are not for publica- 
tion—advises on general training, care, 
and feeding. So fussy is the maestro about 


what his furry children shall eat that he 
recommends a particular brand of com- 
mercial dog food but specifies that it be 
those cans produced at a midwestern city 
—not the same brand as packed at an 
eastern point. 

Greene doesn’t like to see a Chinook 
trained for tricks. “It’s beneath his dig- 
nity,” says pete when he explains why 
he doesn’t favor the typical shake-hands 
or sit-up-and-beg type of training. 

“You can teach a Chinook to do any- 
thing,” Perry goes on. “Why not teach 
him to do useful, helpful things?” 
Greene’s own house dogs do errands, 
carry the paper or mail, and will bring 
any object to you providing they can life 
it. Handsome Barrow—True’s cover 
dog this month—carries Honey’s billfold 
in his mouth whenever she goes to town 
(no danger of that being stolen!) and 
Bering brings his master an eggnog from 
Sundra twice a day—no matter how far 
from the house Perry may be working. 

Caution: “If you ever visit the Greene 
kennels and don’t intend to offend the 
big woodsman who will show you his dogs, 
remember this: don’t—repeat, don’t— 
whistle or chirp at them. First of all, the 
dogs won't pay any attention to you; sec- 
ond, Perry won’t like it. 

“Chinooks respond to. their master’s 
voice,” he'll tell you. “Anybody can 
imitate a whistle, but a voice can’t be 


copied. That's why I don’t want ‘em 
whistled at.” On this point, Mr. Greene 
is firm. 


Chinooks are given superb care at the 
kennel. Daily feed includes beef and 


IT SMELLS GRAND 


HAS IT GOT AROMA P 
MAN, AND HOW! 


IT'S THE PIPE-BLEND CHAMP 
YOU MUST ALLOW 


UNCLE WALTER 


AND IT PACKS SO NEAT 


IT PACKS RIGHT 


IT RATES A BOW AG 
Sef 


IT CANT BITE! 


A BLEND OF CHOICE KENTUCKY BURLEYS, 
EXTRA-AGED TO GUARD AGAINST TONGUE 
BITE. SIR WALTER RALEIGH STAYS 
LIT TO THE LAST PUFF — NEVER. 
LEAVES A SOGGY HEEL. 
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horse meat (lean), blackstrap molasses, 
sour milk, cod-liver oil, dog foods, bones. 
So careful is Greene of his dogs’ diet 
that he buys cows and horses on the hoof, 
then has them slaughtered and dressed 
out to hang in his huge, walk-in freezer. 

“One batch of poison meat,” shudders 
Perry, “and there’d be no more Chinooks 
in the world.” 

Greene will not allow hired help near 
the kennel. He even insists on cleaning 
the yards and the runs each day himself 
so he can observe the condition of each 
dog’s excrement. No Chinook on record 
has ever had a case of distemper. 

People often ask Greene why he does 
not register the Chinook breed with the 
American Kennel Club. A.K.C. requires 
only a registration fee of $400 and proof 
of eight consecutive generations of pure 
breeding. “I’ve got the four hundred 
dollars somewhere,” allows Greene, “and 
I can show them thirty-three generations 
of pure breeding right there in that 
safe. Why don’t I? Because I don’t want 
to see the dog ruined; I don’t want them 
bred for show with narrow heads and 
thin, quivering hind legs.” About then 
Perry gets strong-feeling about the sub- 
ject and cranks up his big voice to add, 
“T raise dogs—real, working animals, 
guardians and companions—not models! 
I refuse to breed the brains out of them!” 

And, by the tall pine tree, when Perry 


tells you something, you believe it, mister! 

Every so often, Perry gets a letter in 
the mail from some stranger who believes 
he owns a Chinook. There are invariably 
a couple of snapshots to “prove” the be- 
lief. Since the Greenes know every 
Chinook owner in the world—and con- 
sider them all closer than friends—such 
letters only draw a smile and a polite 
reply. “You have a nice dog. He is not, 
however, a Chinook.” 

There are six distinct ways in which 
a Chinook may be identified beyond dis- 
pute. Until now, these have never been 
disclosed except to Chinook owners. 

First, a Chinook has a skin that is at 
least three times as thick as that of any 
other breed. 

Second, every Chinook has a distinct 
birthmark somewhere on his body in the 
form of a coarse ‘hank of hair that is 
distinct from the over-all coat, 

‘Third, a Chinook’s nose, because of its 
unique texture, can not be “nose printed” 
for identification. No known printing 
method has yet succeeded. 

Fourth, every Chinook’s tail is com- 
posed of two distinct sections, disregard- 
ing its mantle of fur. Extending about 
four inches from the dog's body is a thick 
section which drops abruptly down to a 
thinner extension. 

Filth, the Chinook’s foot pads are un- 
like those of any other dog. Instead of 
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“I knew he was too good to last.” 
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being composed of the usual, fibrous, 
almost spongy tissue, they are smooth 
and tough as old sole leather. No Chinook 
has ever come up sore-footed, no matter 
under what conditions he has worked. 

Sixth—and perhaps most dramatic—is 
the structure and arrangement of a 
Chinook’s teeth. Every incisor at the front 
of a Chinook’s mouth interlocks with its 
opposite number. The entire dental 
equipment of every Chinook resembles 
that of a bear more than it resembles 
that of any other living dog. 

There’s no mistaking a Chinook. 

Although these dogs are obviously ex- 
cellent candidates for seeing-eye work, 
only one has ever been so employed. 
Greene explains that most seeing-eye 
organizations can not afford to pay 
Chinook prices. 

One of the dogs served the U. S. 
Marines during World War II as a Devil 
Dog. The only animal that Greene has 
ever shipped anywhere, the big male 
became a brutal fighter—but only after 
long, hard training. He was honorably 
discharged at war's end. At Greene’s 
request, the dog was destroyed. “My 
Chinooks are gentle dogs. I didn’t want 
any exceptions.” 

Perry Greene is a tremendous citizen 
for Maine. That's not saying what he 
may think of the federal government— 
it’s just that, as far as he goes, the State 
of Maine is number one. If you ask him 
about nine times where he was born, 
Perry might tell you—if he likes you— 
that he was actually born in Providence, 
Rhode Island. “But [ came to Maine in 
my mother’s arms,” he adds, as if to as- 
sure you that his youth wasn’t completely 
adulterated. 

Greene is a licensed, Grade A guide, 
one of a handful to be so accredited by 
the Maine Guides Association for work 
in every one of Maine's fifteen counties. 

Four times a year—“about four times,” 
amends Perry—the Greenes publish a 
four-page, tabloid-size paper called the 
Chinook News. It contains letters from 
Chinook owners from coast to coast, 
pictures of their dogs, stories of Chinook 
bravery, intelligence, and companion- 
ship. Sundra has her own column of 
cooking recipes on page four and Honey 
contributes a column about her husband 
—the condition of his ulcer, his plans for 
a retail sporting-goods store on Route 
One, his scout troop activities, etc. The 
fact that the Chinook News has a paid 
circulation of 2,500 in a world that has 
only some 150 Chinook owners indicates 
how great is interest among dog people 
in this “State of Maine dog.” 

On the second afternoon I was with 
Perry Greene, we were sitting again in 
front of the big fireplace. We'd been 
talking dogs for almost twenty-four hours. 
Through the crisp, winter air came the 
sounds of the Chinooks barking for their 
food in the kennel. Perry flipped a home- 
rolled smoke into the fire, stood 6 feet 
tall out of his chair and said, “Well, boy, 
if you got all the answers you want, I got 
a cow to milk, a horse to water, and wood 
to get in.” 

At the moment, the only question I had 
in mind to ask Perry Greene was why 
he didn’t let a Chinook do the chores. 

—Charles N. Barnard 


Eighth Avenue’s Amateur Cop 


[Continued from page 34] 


notices you, You come to a blood-donor 
center where a pint of blood is worth five 
dollars. You go in and they take a pint of 
your blood and they give you the five 
dollars and you leave. 

You spend the rest of Friday wander- 
ing around the big city, putting away a 
couple of meals, trying to figure a way 
out. Friday night you go back to the room. 
After you pay for it, you've got $2.33 left. 
Friday night you don’t sleep well. You 
keep looking at the gun with its pearl 
grips and wishing maybe you had more 
than one bullet, But in New York city 
you can’t buy .38 caliber ammunition 
without someone asking a lot of ques- 
tions. You know that. 

Saturday morning you try to give an- 
other pint of blood, You go back to the 
same place but they recognize you and 
they say no. Once a month is often enough 
they say, but you haven’t got that much 
time. 

You eat breakfast for forty cents and 
you've got $1.93 left—and the gun. And 
so you get an idea. You start walking 
along Forty-second Street looking for the 
right place. 


When you get to Eighth Avenue, you 
stop and look both ways, uptown and 
downtown. Uptown a few blocks you see 
it. Over the maze of signs and traffic 
lights, you see three large, gold balls, 
hanging on chains from a steel beam that 
juts out high over the sidewalk. It’s six 
blocks away and you start to walk in that 
direction. 

But before you get to this place, you 
pass a couple of other pawnshops. You 
go into them and the men inside look you 
over and tell you that New York law 
doesn’t allow them to handle pistols. 
They don’t ask any questions, they just 
look you over and tell you that. But just 
before you go out they both tell you 
something else. They tell you to go up to 
781. There’s a guy there who might take 
a pistol. That’s the place you saw first any- 
way. When you get to it, it looks like all 
the others only maybe a little more sub- 
stantial. In the window, this place has 
the usual: guitars, trombones, money 
changers, watches, cameras, fraternity 
pins—all kinds of stuff. You go in. 

Inside it looks like a bank, like a long, 
narrow bank with bars at one end and 
a cashier’s cage on the left in back. It’s 
sort of musty and old-fashioned. Behind 
one of the windows is a man wearing 
glasses. He’s got an iron bite on a cigar 
and he stoops a little so he can look at 
you over the top of his glasses. 

When you hand him the gun, he takes 
it and looks at it carefully and you figure 
the guys down the street steered you 
right, that this one takes pistols. When 
he asks you how much you want on it, 
things look up. You tell him fifteen dol- 
lars and he doesn’t answer, just keeps 
looking at the gun. Then he asks you 
where you got it and you tell him a guy 
left it with you. He doesn’t answer that 
either, just keeps looking at the gun and 
once in a while saying something to one 


of the other clerks about where to put 
some watches in the window. You ask 
him what’s the stall and he tells you he 
has to examine stuff carefully or he 
wouldn’t be in business very long. But 
somehow you don’t like the smell of it so 
you grab the gun up off the glass-topped 
counter and you tell the guy you'll take 
it somewhere else. You head for the door, 
down that long, narrow store, past the 
showcases full of electric shavers, drafts- 
men’s instruments and inlaid music boxes, 
and when you get to the door, you give 
the handle a turn but it doesn’t. You 
try again, figuring the door sticks and 
then the man beliind you tells you it’s 
locked. When you turn around, he’s 
standing behind the bars at the end of 
the store and he’s got a gun in his hand. 

He brings you back and asks you again 
where you got the gun and when you 
don't answer him, he tells you. He tells 
you that you got it [rom a policeman and 
you nod your head and then he asks you 
if you killed the policeman with it and 
you nod your head again and you figure 
the guy is one smart potato. 

In a little while the police come and 
get you and take you away. One of them 
says to the pawnshop man, “Thanks, 
Harry. Be seemg you tonight.” 

Harry Weisenberger is a stocky man 
of medium height, with a round face and 
mild, sad eyes that can look as innocent 
as a baby’s. He doesn’t seem at all like 
the kind who would habitually carry a 
loaded .32 caliber pistol in a shoulder 
holster, In fact, he doesn’t even look like 
a man who has spent thirty years behind 
the barred windows of a pawnshop, espe- 
cially on Eighth Avenue. But that’s where 
you'll find him, every working day. And 
although he has no liking for pawn- 
brokerage or a business, and is wealthy 
enough to be spending his days on a yacht 
instead of behind a loan window, it’s a 
pretty safe bet that Harry Weisenberger 
—if he lives—will still be doing business 
thirty years from now. There’s a reason. 

“T run this place for excitement,” he 
says quite seriously. “I run it for the thrill 
I get out of catching criminals; for the 
feeling I have every morning when I 
come in the front door and wonder 
whether I'll be holding a wanted man at 
gunpoint before I close up at six.” 

For pawnbroker Weisenberger, this 
isn’t just a vague wish. In thirty years, he 
has tasted the thrill of a capture nearly 
1,600 times—an average of about once a 
week. Harris Mullis, Jr., the young man 
with the gun, was only one of these—a 
routine case at 10 o'clock on the morning 
of a routine day. 

Because of Weisenberger, well over 
$1,000,000 worth of stolen property has 
been returned to its rightful owners. In- 
surance companies have been sayed more 
millions on theft claims that never had 
to be paid. Police departments from coast 
to coast have been saved thousands of 
days of manhunting. “No other pawn- 
broker in the United States can make 
that statement,” says Harry, aping the 
cigaret commercial. The truth is, prob- 
ably no other pawnbroker in the United 
States wants to make that statement; cer- 
tainly no other tries so hard to live 
dangerously; no other jots down on his 
desk calendar “arrested a murderer” so 


casually—or with the knowledge that the 
next day the same notation may be made 
in routine fashion again. 

Harry Weisenberger is a wealthy man— 
take the pawnshop or leave it—because 
his family is wealthy. The shop itself 
actually still belongs to his father, the 
founder of the business in 1878. His 
brother is Arthur Weisenberger, member 
of the New York Stock Exchange and one 
of the most influential men in Wall 
Street. His uncle was one of California's 
most successful jewelry merchants and 
shrewdest real estate manipulators. For 
the Weisenberger family, money has 
never been a problem—it’s been their 
business. 

Harry, at 47, lives in a swank apartment 
on the twenty-fifth floor of Manhattan's 
Essex House, overlooking Central Park. 
He drives a big, blue Cadillac, wears ex- 
pensive clothes and eats big, hungry 
meals in the city’s best restaurants. He 
isn’t married and he doesn’t want to be. 
He says he hasn’t got time to be married 
and to be Harry Weisenberger. As long 
as there are only twenty-four hours in a 
day, that is probably a fact. Just the same, 
Weisenberger can still remember when 
his life wasn’t so satisfying. 

“When I was a kid growing up on East 
Ninety-third Street in New York, the last 
thing I wanted to do was work in my 
father’s place. What the hell kind of a 
business is that? I used to ask myself. The 
cops walk in at least once a day and treat 
you like a crook. So I stayed away as much 
as I could. 

“But Saturday mornings, it always hap- 
pened. Mom would stick her head into 
the room where my brother and I slept. 
Arthur, she'd say to my brother, take your 
father’s lunch down to the store. But 
Arthur was the oldest and he didn’t like 
the pawnshop any better than I did, so 
he'd roll over and tell Mom to send me. 
Since there were only two of us kids, I 
was never asked if I wanted to go. I was 
sent. 

“When I'd get to the store, I'd give 
Pop his lunch and then hope he wouldn't 
ask me to hang around. But he always 
did. Even then he wanted me to learn the 
business.” 


Young Harry didn’t like the job of 
clerking, wanted no part of appraising 
second-hand clothes or of haggling with 
their owners. However, there was some- 
thing fascinating about the pawnshop 
itself. There were always musical instru- 
ments to play, cameras, guns—in those 
days—all sorts of stuff to entertain a kid. 
It wasn’t long before he knew the differ- 
ence between the 21-jewel watches and 
the turnips. His father nodded and ap- 
proved. Harry was learning. And in time 
the Saturday job became a full-time one 
and a new sign was put over the door: 
Weisenberger & Son. It’s still there today 
—and Pop is still around, 92 years old and 
refusing to retire. 

It was one day in 1921 that Harry got 
his first taste of manhunting. Until then, 
a cop was a surly character who swag- 
gered into the store looking for a stolen 
watch. A cop was certainly the last thing 
Harry wanted to be—that is, until he got 
a chance to play cop himself. 

In 1921 the Weisenberger establish- 
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ment was directly across the street from 
its present location. The building was an 
old one and upstairs was a rooming house 
kept by a shrewd and professionally sus- 
picious old lady whose living depended 
on her guests having baggage or cash in 
advance. On this day, she was waiting for 
young Harry to open up the shop at 9 in 
the morning. 

“Come upstairs,” she said, “there’s 
something I want you to see.” Harry fol- 
lowed her. She led him*to a room in the 
front of the building, directly over the 
store. She let herself in. 

“A young couple took this room two 
days ago,” she explained, “‘and there’s 
something funny going on I thought you 
ought to know about.” She pulled out 
one of the bureau drawers. It was full of 
fragments of plaster, 

Harry took one look, then scanned the 
walls and ceiling, then started probing 
under the carpet. In the center of the 
floor he found a cleverly cut hole, big 
enough for a man to crawl through. All 
that remained to be removed was a sec- 
tion of the pawnshop’s ornate, tin ceiling. 


That night, with a detective and a 
policeman for company, young Weisen- 
berger waited in the darkness of the store. 
About midnight, the hole was opened and 
a shaft of light shot down [rom the room 
above. A rope snaked down first, then a 
man, At that moment, Harry participated 
in his first arrest. For a 17-year-old kid, it 
was pretty exciting. 

From that day forward, young Harry 
was more willing to stay put as a clerk in 
the store—and he began to take a new 
interest and a longer look at the people 
who came through the door with valu- 
ables to pawn. Gradually he framed ques- 
tions and learned to put them to sus- 
picious characters in a disarming manner, 
Where did you get this? How long you 
had it? Have you got a bill of sale? Rou- 
tine questions in a pawnshop. When the 
answers seemed phony, he held his man. 

“The guy who walks in here with some- 
thing to pawn has got to fit the merchan- 
dise. That's the first rule. If he’s a bum 
with diamonds in his pocket, I’m sus- 
picious. If he’s a guy in a ratty suit with 
an expensive camera, I ask questions. If 
he wants a hundred bucks on a thousand- 
dollar ring, there's something funny. 
And, oh yes, if he’s trying to pawn a 
thirty-eight caliber pistol on a forty-five 
frame, it’s a good bet he got it from a cop. 
You get to know these things, that’s all.” 

It was almost closing time one day 
when a man strolled into Weisenberger’s 
shop with a dress suit over his arm. In his 
hand was an opera hat—the kind that 
folds flat. “How much you give me for 
this suit?” he asked. Harry took it from 
him, laid it out on the counter top. He 
noted immediately that the suit had been 
tailored for a wearer well over 6 feet tall. 
The man on the other side of the counter 
couldn't have reached 6 feet in double 
elevator shoes. 

-“How’s it fit?” asked Weisenberger. 

“Oh, it fits fine. I just don’t go to these 
affairs any more,” 

“Well, it’s a good-looking set of tails,” 
Harry said admiringly. “How about try- 
ing the coat on for me?” 

The thief had more gall than Weisen- 
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berger expected. He put the coat on, 
hunching his shoulders and stretching 
his arms. Despite the contortions, the 
tails reached nearly to the floor: the 
sleeves hung down over his hands. Harry 
dialed the police. 

For Weisenberger’s purposes, the shop 
is in a convenient location. Around the 
corner, on West 47th Street, is the 16th 
Precinct police station. In thirty years, 
the personnel of that establishment have 
learned to move fast when the phone 
rings and the voice says, “This Harry 
Weisenberger.” ‘Those three words and 
the tone of voice are enough. They can 
be at his front door in less than a minute. 

“But I've got to hold my man for those 
sixty seconds,” adds Harry. “That's why 
we lock the front door whenever a custo- 
mer looks suspicious.” The fact that the 
“customer” is hardly ever aware that he’s 
being locked in is tribute to the Weisen- 
berger technique. Without electric locks 
or push-buttons, he can give the lock- 
the - front - door - and - get - ready - for- 
trouble order to his two employes in a 
variety of ways. 

Once, the casual remark, “It looks like 
rain,” was the only signal. “That's no 
good any more, though,” he says. “Il it’s 
a sunny day, it's no good. Crooks are get- 
ting smar ter,’ 

These days, if he’s examining a dia- 
mond and wants the door locked. he will 
ask one of the clerks to hand him his 
diamond gauge. Since there is no such 
thing as a diamond gauge, employes know 
something is up. They have learned to 
play their parts-in Weisenberger’s trap 
play with quiet efficiency. 

Occasionally, Harry holds a man by a 
more oblique ruse. Instead of risking the 
door-locking routine, he tells his suspect, 
“There was an article similar to this one 
advertised in the New York Times lost- 
and-found column this morning. If you 
don’t mind waiting, it’s routine for me 
to call them.” 

The suspect seldom objects. Harry 
picks up his desk phone, dials the police 
instead of the ‘Times, opens his conyer- 
sation with “This Harry Weisenberger,” 
then flips a switch with his knee which 
cuts off the call. Knowing that detectives 
will be at his front door well within two 
minutes, Weisenberger proceeds to carry 
on a phony conversation with the Times 
on a dead telephone. The thieves always 
wait patiently. 

Harry's clerks hardly needed to have 
their attention called to the beautifully 
stacked blonde who ground her way up 
to one of the teller’s windows and 
plunked down a small, chamois poke 


containing sixty-four gold Hungarian 
coins, Weisenberger counted out the 


coins, then asked the blonde where she 
had inherited them. 

“A guy left them with me,” 
“Ain't they good?” 

“Oh yes, they're good,” said Harry, 
raising an eyebrow at one of his watching 
clerks. “I’m just curious about rare 
coins.” As soon as he saw that the door 
had been locked, he came to the point. 
“Where did you get ’em?” 

The blonde was getting indignant— 
and sticking to her story. “She was still 
stuck with it when police searched her 
apartment and found seven hundred 


she said. 


more ol the gold coins, each worth about 
$50. The total loot was n carly $40,000 
and constituted the entire treasury of a 
gypsy tribe. Miss Blonde, a light sleeper, 
had managed them away from a sound- 
snoring gypsy king’s son. How did Weis- 
enberger know the coins were stolen? 
Silly question. “She didn’t look like the 
coin-collecting type,” he says with a grin. 
“Not foreign coins, that is.” 

It doesn’t always require much intui- 
tion to recognize a robber. “You just 
know. You look at a guy,” says Harry, 
“and you just know he never went to 
college. Like the one that was in here the 
other day. He handed over a class ring, 
solid gold with a crest on top, and he 
asked five dollars. I looked at the ring 
and then at the guy, and I trapped him 
with one question. ‘You don't look like 
a Harvard man,’ I said. He came back 

uick and real indignant. 

“Well, 1 am!’ 

“When I asked him how come the ring 
had a Princeton crest, he folded like a 
paper parasol.” 

Nearly the same method resulted in 
one of Weisenberger’ S most spectac ular 
arrests. The customer this time looked 
like a college man and, in fact, he was. 
His name was Gilbert Mead, graduate of 
an Ivy League school, student of journal- 
ism, inventor of a successiul submarine 
bulkhead for the Navy. “The guy was 
really handsome, a distinguished. looking 
man,” Harry remembers, straightening 
up in his chair to simulate the man’s up- 
right, proud carriage. “He would have 
fooled me completely—except for one 
little thing. Among the pieces of old gold 
jewelry that he handed me was a Wel- 
lesley College pin.’ 

““Tt was my sister's,’ he explained, * All 
this stuff was in the family,’ 

“I looked the pin over, then—just a 
routine, habit question—What’s your 
sister's name?’ 

“He gave me a name, some name, real 
quick. The initials didn’t correspond to 
those on the back of the pin. So I held 
him and called the police. When he saw 
the cops walk in, that guy fainted dead 
away right on the floor. He had escaped 
from Wethersfield State Prison in Con- 
necticut only a [ew days before.” 


More than once, after making an ar- 
rest, Weisenberger’s sympathies for his 
captive have led him to ask a judge for 
leniency or a suspended sentence. “Espe- 
cially if it’s a youngster, | don’t like to 
sce him take a rap. Sometimes one good 
scare like I give him is better than months 
in a prison.” 

But Weisenberger will also tell you 
how much he hates a real thief, what 
respect he has for the law and for police 
work. Whether he knows it or not, 
though, when Harry recalls some of the 
more cunning crooks who have been es- 
corted out of his pawnshop in handcuffs, 
there’s a spark of admiration in his eyes. 

No small-time operator, for instance, 
was the young man who walked into a 
large New York jewelry store a few years 
ago and asked to see some engagement 
rings. Nothing smaller than one carat, 
please. Well-dressed, he impressed the 
salesman as a young man about Man- 
hattan on a shopping tour. The diamonds 


were brought out. He looked at dozens of 
rings critically. None pleased him. “I may 
be back tomorrow,” he said. “I want to 
look around some more.” 

Next day, he was back. “May I see that 
selection of rings again?” But, of course. 
And while the clerk stood gaping in 
speechless amazement, the young man 
snatched up the tray containing $50,000 
worth of mounted stones, snapped its 
velvet covers shut and walked out the 
front door. 

It was a full-scale manhunt. Every uni- 
formed and plainclothes policeman in 
New York was alerted. In a matter of 
minutes, every bridge and tunnel exit 
from the city was being watched. 

Twenty-five minutes after the man had 
blended into the sidewalk crowd, he 
strolled into Weisenberger & Son, casu- 
ally laid a ring on the counter and asked 
how much he could borrow on it. Harry 
Weisenberger knew nothing of the rob- 
bery. But while every cop in New York 
was getting a description of the thief, 
Weisenberger was holding him at gun- 
point, How did he know? 

“The ring was obviously new, and the 
guy’s story didn’t fit the merchandise.” 
That's all—a little observation, a couple 
of sharp questions, a locked door, a .32 
caliber pistol in a shoulder holster and 
two eyes that should be standard equip- 
ment on all lie detectors. 

It is a remarkable fact that in thirty 
years of amateur detective work, Harry 
Weisenberger has not caused the arrest 
of a single innocent person. He’s taken 
some stolen goods without knowing it 
and a few thieves have walked away with- 
out springing his man trap, but he has 
yet to call the boys out of the 16th Pre- 
cinct station on a false alarm. 

There was a time when New York de- 
tectives, a little resentful of this amateur 
Hawkshaw in their midst, waited hope- 
fully for him to fall flat on his face—to 
pull his pistol on some upright citizen 
who would later sue him for his pants. It 
has never happened. 

With the thoroughness of a good detec- 
tive and with the considerable vanity of 
Harry Weisenberger, he has kept scrap- 
books for many years, along with other 
mementos of a life spent as he wanted to 
spend it. On the walls of his private office 
are letters from law officers from Maine 
to California; citations from mayors and 
governors, compliments from J. Edgar 
Hoover, ex-Police Commissioners Valen- 
tine and Big Tom Murphy. In his desk 
drawer is a collection of honorary police 
badges from cities all over the country. 
To this collection Weisenberger recently 
added his most cherished badge of all— 
that of a New York city honorary police 
lieutenant. 

“Now they can’t call me a stoolie any 
more. I’m what I’ve always wanted to be, 
I guess—a law officer.” 

In the big, burglar-proof vault at the 
back of the shop, Weisenberger keeps 
other souvenirs of a more ugly nature— 
murder weapons, unusual firearms, sword 
and pistol canes; a whole arsenal of seized 
booty, each piece with its story. Near 
them, in a small drawer, he keeps his fan 
mail—a smudged collection of scrawled 
letters and post cards from the under- 
world, almost every one warning Weisen- 
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FISH OR FOUL 


nly once has the heavyweight championship been awarded on a foul. 
()s: Schmeling won it sitting down, and opinions still differ as to 

whether it was Jack Sharkey’s low blow or Arthur Brisbane’s high 
dudgeon that sent the title to Germany. 

Brisbane, influential journalist, sat at ringside the night Schmeling 
and Sharkey met for the championship at Yankee Stadium in 1930, With 
five seconds left in the fourth round, a punch floored Schmeling. 

Writhing, the German indicated he had been fouled. In those days a 
foul disqualified the offender, so Joe Jacobs, Schmeling’s manager, jumped 
into the ring at the bell and insisted that his man be declared the winner. 

The referee, Jim Crowley, kept exchanging signals with judges Harold 
Barnes and Charles Mathison, but when the bell rang for the next round 
Schmeling was still down and no decision had been made. Finally it was 
announced that the fight and the championship were being awarded to 
Schmeling on a foul. 

What went on in the ring? The story the referee tells is that the blow 
was low, but that with a championship involved and 79,222 customers 
expecting their money’s worth he felt it was not the occasion for a fight 
to be won on a foul. 

“I urged Schmeling to take a three-minute rest and then resume the 
fight,” Crowley recalls. “He refused. Meantime, both judges signaled 
me that they had seen no foul.” 

The referee says he then heard Brisbane shout: “That was a foul blow, 
and unless Schmeling is given the decision I will kill boxing in this state.” 

“When Barnes heard that,” Crowley says, “he said he had seen a foul. 
So I had to concur and award the fight to Schmeling.” 

Barnes denies this and says he gave the foul signal immediately and 
repeatedly. To acknowledge a foul, the judge has to put both hands on 
the ring apron and nod his head affirmatively. Barnes says he did this 
three times in response to Crowley’s questioning glances. 

“Brisbane was sitting next to me,” Barnes recalls, “but he did not open 
his mouth until the decision was rendered. Then he turned to me. ‘Sonny,’ 
he said—I was 35 years old at the time—‘you’ve just saved boxing in New 
York.’ I don’t believe Schmeling was hurt, but there was no doubt a foul 
punch had been struck. I had seen it, and I had to say so.” 

The decision created so much confusion that the New York State 
Athletic Commission reviewed it. Although they declared Schmeling 
champion, they made the metal supporter required boxing equipment 
and they took steps to change the U. S. rules so that now a foul means only 
the loss of the round. Sharkey got his revenge two years later when he 
took the title from Schmeling in a fifteen-round decision. —Bill Roeder 
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berger that some day he'll get it; that he’s 
a rat, an informer or a Shylock. 

“Does it bother me? Not in the least. 
They've broken my windows, stuffed 
toothpicks and matches in the front door 
lock, threatened me by telephone. But 
since 1921, not one of them has dared 
come in here face to face and do anything 
about it.” He pats the pistol under his 
armpit, then checks to see that it isn’t 
wedged too tightly into its holster. 

People ask Weisenberger how it hap- 
pens that wanted men [rom all parts of 
the country gravitate to his pawnshop— 
to the one place i in the U. S., outside of a 
police station itself, where their chances 
of walking out free are about one in a 
thousand. 


You mean, how can I be so lucky?” he 
grins. “Well, I can’t tell you why any 
particular crook happened to come here, 
but I think I can explain why most of 
them did. It happens this way. In other 
sections of this country, a pawnshop is 
usually a pretty likely place for a thief to 
unload swag. But in New York—where 
we have a ‘well- -perfected police system 
for listing and describing stolen goods— 
pawnbrokers are a little more careful. 
The men in this business here are, for the 
most part, honest. But they're not very 
ae So, when a robber lands in New 

York, he heads for three gold balls with- 
out any fear. If he’s carrying something 
that looks as if it might be hot, most of 
the brokers will just tell him they don’t 
want to make a loan on it. They don’t 
want trouble in their places and they 
don’t want to end up getting shot at. 
They just refuse the loan. Maybe some of 
them send these guys to me: I think they 
do. A few of the men I’ve caught have 
told me so.” ‘ 

“As far as pistols go, New York law 
doesn’t allow a pawnbroker to take them 
as pledges, Just the same,” Weisenberger’s 
smile is a little sinister, “I keep a sign in 
the window that says, Loans on Dia- 
monds, Cameras, Guns. It’s not quite 
true, but it’s brought me some of my 
nicest cases—like Mullis.” 

Sometimes Weisenberger’s captives 
raise brief hell, but most of them submit 
meekly Once it’s clear that the cigar-chew- 
ing guy behind the bars means business. 
AI try not to pull the gun on them,” he 
says. “Usually, a little tough talk will wilt 
‘em fast. One of Harry's favorite remarks 
when he believes a suspect is lying, is: ‘If 
you told that story to a jac kass, he'd kick 
you right in the head.’” 

In stubborn cases Weisenberger can 
draw his .2 damn fast and hold it with a 
very steady grip. Something about those 
usually mild eyes over its short barrel has 
kept any shots from being fired at him. 
If the day ever comes that Weisenberger 
has to pull the trigger, however, it’s a 
good bet that the slug will go where he 
aims it. He’s an expert shot. keeps con- 
stantly in practice by firing with his bud- 
dies on police pistol ranges. 

After work, Weisenberger is quite 
likely to drop in on some of his police 
friends at any one of Manhattan’s many 
precinct houses. He’s got pals in all of 
them. He goes upstairs to the detectives’ 

uarters, lights up a fresh cigar, sits 
around and talks shop for a few hours— 
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and hopes that a call will come in while 
he’s there. If it does, the detectives are 
glad to have Harry come along. He’s a 
handy man with a gun, a good judge of 
evidence and a hell of a cross-examiner. 
For these reasons—and because he’s a 
good guy—Weisenberger’s big, blue Gadil- 
lac roars out with the patrol cars once 
or twice a week. 

“That's my pleasure. What do they call 
it? Busman’s holiday? That’s what it is. 
I just like police work.” 

He also has a never-ending desire to 
talk about it. Once started on a recollec- 
tive mood, he can re-live one case alter 
another, calling them up from memory 
with every exact and minor detail in its 
proper pl ice. For some of the cases, he’s 
got his own names—like The Case ol the 
Ensign and the Lieutenant. 


It was during World War Il. About 


_ 10 o'clock one morning, a man wearing 


the uniform of a U.S. Navy ensign rushed 
into the store carrying a portable type- 
writer. In a foreign accent that was 
strong, yet cultured, the ensign told Weis- 
enberger he wanted to sell the machine. 
Harry cased his man quickly, noticed the 
dolphin symbol of the submarine service 
on his blouse, tried to put his finger on 
the accent. 

“You an Annapolis man?” 

The ensign nodded, smiled. Then, as 
if to explain his speech, he added, “Yes, 
exchange of students.” 

“Submarine service?” 
ing at the dolphin. 

“Yes, submarine,” the man said. He 

watched Weisenberger. impatiently. 

“Well, I'm sorry but pawnbrokers 
aren’t allowed to buy anything outright.” 

The officer fidgeted. He said he needed 
the money fast. 

Weisenberger shrugged, then began to 
examine the machine. He needed time to 
figure this one out and he had to move 
carefully. The “ensign” was a phony—he 
was pretty sure of that much. He also had 
a hunch that the typewriter was stolen. 
But city police didn't like to arrest service 
personnel without a pretty clear-cut case. 
It was a job for the Shore Patrol. 

“IT know a man who might buy this 
machine from you,” Weisenberger baited. 
“How much you want for it?” 

The man said fifty dollars and seemed 
a little less nervous. 

“If you want to leave the machine here, 
I'll tell him to come by and look at it 
later.” 

The man hesitated, then agreed. As he 
walked out the door, Harry called the 
Shore Patrol. A little doubtfully. they 
came over to the shop, waited around for 
about an hour, then left. The “ensign” 
didn’t show any sign of wanting his type- 
writer back. 

Shortly after noon on the same day, a 
U. S. Navy lieutenant, (j.g.) stopped on 
the sidewalk outside Weisenberger & Son, 
looked over the display of rings in the 
window, then entered the store. Harry, 
the incident of the morning still very 
much on his mind, greeted him. 

“I'd like to buy one of the rings in the 
window,” the man said, pulling out his 
billfold. Weisenberger found the ring, 
charged him fourteen dollars and, while 
he was writing up the sale, made conver- 
sation. 


said Harry, look- 


“Funny thing happened here this 
morning, lieutenant,” he said and pro- 
ceeded to tell the story of the typewriter. 

“Strange,” acknowledged the lieuten- 
ant. 

“Tell me.” asked Harry, “just so Vl 
know the next time something like that 
happens, what kind of official "dentificd! 
tion does a naval officer carry?” 


The lieutenant hesitated, then ad 
libbed, “Why, he might carry several 
types.” 

“For instance?” asked Harry, begin- 


ning now to take new interest in his man. 

“Well, it all depends.” 

“What do vou carry, lieutenant?” 

The man fumbled for his billfold again, 
flipped it open to a plastic window inside 
and handed it to Weisenberger. The card, 
clumsily printed. said simply, Naval In- 
telligence. A name and signature was 
below. Weisenberger was looking at his 
second impostor in two and a half hours. 
This time Harry called the cops. “They 
had no sooner left with the phony j-g. in 
tow, when the phony ensign came back 
for his typewriter, Harry called the cops 
again. Both “officers” ended up in the 
same detention cell in the 16th Precinet 
station house. The “ensign’’ was a swab, 
the typewriter stolen from his ship: the 
“lieutenant” was a merchant seaman 
making the most of civilian wartime hos- 
pitality, getting himself invited as the 
weekend house guest of bar-made ac- 
quatntances, then robbing their homes in 
the night. 

There’s an ancient and respected say- 
ing in certain parts of this country that 
goes, “Them that has, gets.” [t is true of 
Weisenberger. Under the shrewd guid- 
ance of his financier-brother, Harry has 
amassed a small to medium personal for- 
tune in high-dividend-paying stocks. Of 
these, he maintains a careful record in a 
large. black ledger which is kept in the 
top drawer of his desk. One column lists 
stocks by name, the next lists price paid 
for them, the third totals dividends re- 
ceived. This last figure is a big one—big 
enough so you know that Weisenberger 
tells the truth when he says his income 
from pawnbrokerage is incidental. 


Nonetheless. it is a sizable incidental. 
Although interest rates in the pawn busi- 
ness are fixed by law—3°% per month; 
thus a $2 loan costs $2.06 to redeem alter 
thirty days—the pennies become dollars 
with cach day that the Weisenberger 
vaults remain crammed with interest- 
earning pledges. 

“Yes, it mounts up,” admits Harry. “T 
had a guy come in here in January, 
1920—" he breaks off to find the old pawn 
tickets in the vault. “Here it is. January 
3, 1920, He bought a gold lavalier and 
chain for $40. Three wecks later, he was 
back to pawn it. That was January 24th. 
We gave him a $30 loan. From that day, 
until 1946, interest was paid by three dif- 
ferent owners of the ticket. Finally, the 
third man died and his estate redeemed 
the lavalier. It hadn’t been out of our 
vault for twenty-five years. In that time, 
$234 in interest had been paid on a $30 
pledge.” 

Despite his love for capturing crimi- 
nals, there’s one aspect of that pastime 
Harry doesn’t like. “Maybe some people 


get the idea that the only kind of person 
ever walks in here is a second-story man 
or a bum. It’s not true. Some of my best 
customers are people so famous that I 
can’t even mention their names.” 

Like all pawnbrokers, Weisenberger 
observes the rule of never recognizing a 
customer outside his place of business— 
much less talking about them by name. 
But in his vault right now is a $100,000 
bauble, the gift of one internationally 
known person to another. “She’s been 
coming in here for years, but if anyone 
knew about that little trinket he gave her, 
there’d be headlines—big ones.” ‘ 

Theater people are among Harry’s 
good customers. He receives them in the 
privacy of a handsomely appointed back 
office suite—complete with bar, kitchen- 
ette and tiled bath—listens to their trou- 
bles, appraises their worldly goods and 
sends them forth refurbished in mind 
and wallet with cash. Because he loves 
the theater—big, exciting musicals or 
melodramas are his taste—Harry’s in- 
clined to be soft-hearted with its 
people. 

Speedy, a 350-pound high diver, was 
one showman Weisenberger got soft 
over. “This guy came in here one day and 
told me who he was. He used to dive off 
a tower—a hundred, two hundred feet in 
the air—and land bull’s-eye in a small 
canvas tank with four feet of water in it. 
But he was out of work and over his 
shoulder he had a huge coil of rope. 
Without this particular rope he couldn't 
set up his act. Would I make him a loan 
on it?” 

Sure. Filty dollars the first time and 
more each time thereafter that Speedy 
lumbered in with the rope over his shoul- 
der. “Because he always redeemed it, I 
loaned him a little more each time, Of 
course, the rope was worthless to me. 
If I had to sell it, I couldn’t haye got 
five bucks.” 

And that’s what happened. Speedy 
died—not in the course of jumping—and 
Weisenberger left the coil of rope to rot 


in his basement. There was a loan of $200 
on it at the time. 

“You'd be surprised if you knew how 
much a few dollars can mean to young 
headliners too, sometimes. In 1940, an 
actor came in here with his sterling silver 
baby cup and spoon. At the time, he was 
practically unknown. I loaned him nine 
dollars. A year later, he was big. One sen- 
sational radio show had made him fa- 
mous. But, also a year later, if he didn’t 
pay me $9 plus interest, I was going to 
have to sell his baby cup. I sent him a 
registered-mail notice (required by law 
before any pawnbroker may sell twelve- 
month pledges) but I didn’t get any an- 
swer. I figured I'd call him. But he was 
big now and he had a secretary and I 
had to give her the message. So I said, 
‘Tell him this is the warehouse where he’s 
got some sterling stored.’ She came back 
and said Mr. ———— didn’t know about 
any sterling or any warehouse. ‘Look,’ I 
told her, ‘this is a pawnshop. I got your 
boss’s baby cup and spoon and I’m going 
to sell em if he can’t give me nine bucks.’ 
It brought him to the phone quick, with 
apologies. He paid.” 

Besides the criminals and the high 
divers and the at-liberty actors, there’s a 
steady flow of just plain people who make 
their way to Harry Weisenberger, people 
who pull a wristwatch off and toss it 
down knowing that it will be good for 
$3 this week because that’s what it was 
good for last week; people who ask for 
a hundred on a diamond because they 
paid twice that much, only to have Harry 
tell them they were robbed; people who 
come in a little ashamed and those who 
come in belligerent. They bring shoes, 
clarinets, sporting trophies, medals of 
valor. “One guy even wanted a loan on 
the gold in his teeth,” says Weisenberger. 

“He was from Oklahoma, a cowboy, 
and he was appearing in a rodeo at Madi- 
son Square Garden. Maybe he'd bluffed 
high in a poker game, maybe the ivories 
hadn't behaved right, maybe he’d been 
rolled. Anyway, he came in and said he 


needed two hundred dollars to get back 
to Oklahoma. Then he opened his mouth 
and showed me a front tooth capped in 
gold and a diamond mounted in the 
middle of it. ‘No way I can leave it with 
you, friend,’ he said, ‘but it’s good and 
I'll pay you back.’ I gave him $200 and 
he walked out. Two weeks later, he paid 
up. I knew he would.” 

Getting Weisenberger away from his 
pawnshop is about like pulling impacted 
molars. He considers the place his duty 
post. Whenever one of his major cap- 
tives comes to trial—no matter where in 
the U.S. this may be and even if he has 
to travel at his own expense—Harry packs 
up and appears as a witness. “I like to see 
‘em through to the end,” he explains. 

For all his tough exterior and for all 
his love of violence and daring, there's 
a soft side to Harry Weisenberger that 
only a few people know. In the course 
of 1,600 captures, he’s collected many 
thousands‘ of dollars in reward money. 
A few people suggest that this was his 
real motive for manhunting. They don’t 
know that Weisenberger turns oyer every 
reward to the Welfare and Contingency 
Fund of the New York Police Depart- 
ment. This fund cares for the widows 
and orphans of cops killed in line of duty. 

When detective magazines or news- 
reels have paid Weisenberger for his story 
of a‘particular capture, he invariably 
turns over the check to the victim of the 
case—or sometimes the victim’s survivers. 

Harry Weisenberger has a pot full ol 
ideas about the future. “I'd like to set up 
a police school where law officers could 
be taught some of the things I’ve learned 
about the identification of missing or 
stolen property. And I'd like to travel— 
all over the world I'd like to go.” 

He may do it some day, but first he’s 
going to have to wake up some morning 
and not give a damn if there are a dozen 
arrests waiting to be made at 781 Eighth 
Avenue. 

And that day isn’t likely to come. 

—C. B. Nelson 


Superhighway Above the 
Clouds 


[Continued from page 29] 


and American machinery, and so have I. 

This, howeyer, is not a conyentional 
Mustang. It no longer carries any weap- 
ons. Instead of mounting guns, the 
wings now hold span-wide gasoline cells, 
The cockpit is crowded with navigation 
and radio equipment. The plane’s entire 
surface has been carefully smoothed to 
allow additional speed. Excalibur IIT can 
fly 5,000 miles fast without stopping to 
refuel. It can also fly nicely—if it wants 
to—at 40,000 feet. 

Unfortunately, Excalibur III has 
turned out to be something of a prima 
donna. It made a name for itself in four 
Bendix Races, winning two under the 
guiding hand of Paul Mantz, but now 
that it belongs to me, there are times 
when Excalibur IIIT seems to want to lie 


down and play dead. Several months ago, 
I flew it from Los Angeles to Fairbanks, 
Alaska, on a shakedown flight. The wing 
tanks leaked 150 gallons overnight, just 
sitting on the ramp at Fairbanks, Ex- 
calibur, III did not appear to want any 
part of becoming an intercontinental 
phenomenon. However, after returning 
to California, I had the leaks sought out 
and the wings resealed, and the trouble 
disappeared. 

There was another small problem. 
Two expensive compasses swung erratic- 
ally, disturbed by various electrical 
gadgets. I substituted an old-fashioned 
float-type compass bought for $10 which 
I calibrated carefully. Mounted over- 
head, it is a highly accurate little instru- 
ment as long as I keep the flashlight and 
other metal objects away from it. 

Excalibur III gets gassed finally with 
865 gallons of high octane and I am set 
to go. I have a last-minute weather brief- 
ing from my friends at Pan American 
Airways and the U. S. Weather Bureau, 
and get my folder of meteorological 
charts. It is these documents—a flight- 


forecast graph of conditions along my 
route up to 30,000 feet, and prognostic 
maps whose curving lines show pressure 
and temperature patterns above the 
ocean—which predict the location of the 
North Atlantic Jet Stream [I shall seek. 

Someday a jet plane will ride the jet 
stream from New York to London be- 
tween lunch and dinner to set a dazzling 
new record, and thereafter the name of 
the big wind will be supposed by the 
unweatherwise public to be derived 
somehow from the performance of the 
gas-turbine or “jet” engine. Actually 
there’s no connection; it’s mere coinci- 
dence that the meteorological scientists 
selected a name for their newest prob- 
lem child that had already been popu- 
larized by the airplane men. It repre- 
sents the weathermen’s desire to describe 
physically a puzzling phenomenon which 
they can’t yet fully explain. 

No other scientists have been so handi- 
capped in their field as the meteorolo- 
gists. Their domain, next largest to the 
astronomers’ universe, is immense—the 
whole gaseous mantle of the earth. Yet 
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they have had no means, until lately, 
of systematically exploring it. For gen- 
erations, they could do little more than 
measure variations of air temperature, 
dampness, density, and wind movement 
on the earth’s surface. Kites, balloons, 
manned or instrument-carrying, later the 
airplane enabled them to probe a short 
way up, but only briefly and irregularly. 
Not until the latter 1930’s did they gain 
an effective research tool—the radiosonde, 
a balloon-hoisted lightweight transmitter 
which radios information continuously 
from heights of ten to twelve miles. It 
yas supplemented after the war by rawin, 
a radar reflector specifically designed to 
be tracked for wind movement. 
Meanwhile, the currents of the atmos- 
phere remained mysterious. Scientists 
had reasoned, from the evidence of 
steady trade winds and [rom physical 
theory, that the air on our spinning globe 
must circulate in certain general ways. 
Earth rotation coupled with the push of 
centrifugal force and the pull of gravity 
should keep definite large-scale wind pat- 
terns going. But that was in the a ee 


sphere—the bottom  heavy-air layer 
averaging about six miles high. Above 


it, the “thin; frigid stratosphere was 
an enigma. 

Consequently, when U. S. Air Corps 
Major R. W. Schroeder in February, 
1920, coaxed his biplane to a record alti- 
tude of 38,000 feet—better than seven 
miles—on a westward heading from Day- 
ton, Ohio, and was blown hackwar d con- 
siderably east of his starting point, local 
weathermen discounted his report. It 
seemed improbable to them that there 
really was such a lofty wind that was far 
more powerful than anything just then 
blowing along the ground. 

Even during World War II, despite 
radiosonde coverage—or rather perhaps 
because enemy skies couldn’t be radio- 
sounded—it came as an embarrassing sur- 
prise to high-altitude B-29 crews on the 
Japan run ‘occasionally to meet a violent 
head wind that held them almost sta- 
tionary. In Europe, on the night of March 
24-25, 1944, a British bomber force strik- 
ing to Berlin crabbed into a north wind 
that blew them far south of the target. 
German upper-air charts for that date 
revealed later that there had been a per- 
sistent northerly between 20,000 and 
30,000 feet, over the area from Norway 
to Switzerland, blowing as [ast as 170 
miles per hour. ; 

In February, 1947, a westerly current 
28,000 leet above Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, was detected and clocked at 315 
m.p.h. A flight of fuel-gobbling Vampire 
jet fighters “bound for Canada in July, 
1948, had to wait in Scotland eleven days 
to hop the Iceland leg until a 130-m.p. h. 
head wind at economical cruising alti- 
tude died out. By this time, the w eather- 
men had begun to grasp what they were 
dealing with. 

It was a fact new to meteorological 
science. Out of the mass of radiosonde 
data collected during the war and studied 
by meteorologists had come ideas of an 
intensification of the prevailing tem- 
perate-zone westerlies that are part of 
the global pattern. In attempts to check 
these ideas, north-south vertical slices of 
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North American sky were mapped, with 
points of equal west-wind velocity joined 
by lines. And there, on paper, visible 
for the first time at a bull’s-eye of con- 
centric circles of increasing speed, was 
the tight, high-speed flow that earned 
the name “jet stream.” 

Although it appeared round on the 
meteorological charts which, for con- 
venience, were much- squeezed in 
breadth and exaggerated in height, the 
jet stream is a flat river of air “fifty to 
100 miles wide and about three miles 
thick. It flows usually at altitudes be- 
tween four to nine miles. 

It doesn’t stay put. Seldom straight, 
it meanders apparently around the entire 
northern hemisphere, moving south or 
north with the location of the cold-air 
“polar front,” being frequently broken 
at various points. When a jet stream 
meets a high-pressure ridge, it may be 
deflected to blow for a little way from 
the north or the east. It strengthens in 
winter, weakens in summer. There is also 
a southern-hemisphere jet stream, lying 
generally, like its northern counterpart, 
between the 30th and 55th parallels of 
latitude. 

Just why the jet stream occurs is still 
a hot and unsettled issue among metcor- 
ologists. For an aviator, it’s sufficient to 
know that expert weathermen, consult- 
ing their charts of highs, low, isotherms, 
isentropes, millibar surfaces, and other 
conundrums, today can tell him if and 
where the jet stream is blowing. And on 
this cold dark morning at the end of 
January, they have assured me _ that 
there’s a good specimen of it swishing 
across the Atlantic, and I am ready to 
hook a ride. 

I proceed to the ramp and climb 
aboard Excalibur III, crowding myself 
into the tiny cockpit. A helpful gentle- 
man climbs up on the wing and crams 
me in a little more firmly. It has been my 
reluctant discovery that they built the 
Mustang for little guys, and I’m a tall 
one. 

I am dressed in my one and only busi- 
ness suit. The average citizen, such as 
I, can’t afford a P-5] and two suits. For 
the first time since I was a small boy, I 
sport long-handled underwear of bril- 
liant red. A white shirt and a quiet tie 
are important items of apparel because 
I have a reservation at the Savoy in Lon- 
don. Over all this I am wearing a rather 
seedy old summer flying suit. There is 


-no baggage—just a toothbrush and razor. 


For equipment, I am carrying a para- 
chute, life jacket, gloves, oxygen mask, 
emergency rations, winter flying boots, 
Boy Scout knife, two flashlights, screw- 
driver, tire tape, and an emergency oxy- 
gen bottle. There is no room for anything 
more elaborate. Navigation equipment 
includes all the necessary tabulated data 
and charts, an air- -speed computer, and 
two aircraft bubble sextants. | would be 
happy to exchange one of the sextants 
for an extra engine, but it’s a little late 
to think of that now. 

I call my engine “Ernest,” because I 
hope it is. Alter a couple of tries, it 
starts turning over, sputtering and spit- 
ting in protest against the extreme cold, 
The control tower gives me clearance to 
taxi and indicates that a Port Authority 


station wagon will escort me out to the 
runway. While taxiing, the forward visi- 
bility from the cockpit is practically nil, 
so the escorting vehicle proceeds along- 
side. We arrive at Runway 4 and the sta- 
tion wagon takes leave. 

‘The surface wind is from the northeast, 
blowing a gusty 20 knots. I must buck 
this northeaster until I climb above the 
weather. I am not too pleased with an- 
other item. The lights on my instrument 
panel have gone out, which makes using 
the flashlight an awkward necessity. 

Ernest is still protesting. I close the 
engine coolant shutter and very soon he 
starts purring smoothly. I run through 
a memorized check list of all important 
items and ask the control tower for my 
airways clearance. In a moment it comes 
back through the chilly night air: “ATC 
clears N1202 to London via Boston, Yar- 
mouth, Sydney, Gander, Great Circle to 
St. Eval; cross Boston above 15,000.” I 
repeat the clearance for verification. 
Sitting here on the New York concrete, 
St. Eval, near Land’s End, England, seems 
a million miles away. 

Actually, IT am sure I won't be flying 
via St. Eval at all. St. Eval is a beacon 
near Land’s End and I am afraid I might 
miss it. On this particular ocean crossing, 
I want something a little more substan- 
tial to aim at. I preter to pin down the 
radio range at the Shannon airport, al- 
though Irish regulations require that 
nonstop flights skirt to the south of Ire- 
land. ‘Technically, if I overfly Ireland, 
I should land and pay a landing fee, but 
I'll worry about that later. 

The engine run-up is smooth. There is 
no r.p.m. drop on either magneto. I put 
on my face mask and start breathing 
oxygen, I get my clearance to take off, 
and I give Ernest the needle. In my right 
hand | have the controls and the flash- 
light. It is 0450 New York time, 0950 
in London, Ernest flails mightily and 
Excalibur HI roars along the runway. 
At 145 miles an hour on the indicator, it 
eases off the concrete. 


For a short time, I cruise along at the 
base of the overcast, reflecting on the 
possibility of ice and searching for better 
conditions ahead. This tiny ship doesn't 
have de-icers. After crossing Long Island 
Sound, the aircraft is suddenly immersed 
in a low deck of cloud and there is no 
choice but to climb as rapidly as possible. 
I start to wallow up through the over- 
cast and snow, squinting at the instru- 
ments from behind the flashlight. The 
word “wallow” is used advisedly. Until 
most of my fuselage fuel is burned off, 
this little flying machine is decidedly un- 
stable. 

At 23,000 feet I cut in the high blower 
for more engine supercharging of the 
thinning atmosphere. At 25,000 feet I 
am on top of all cloud, and at 29,000 
feet I am leveled off at my initial cruis- 
ing altitude. But I am not cruising, in 
the usual fuel-economizing sense—I have 
the throttle thrust forward for maximum 
engine power and I intend to keep it that 
way. There is a ridge of ice along the 
leading edge of the wing and the ship 
refuses to get up speed. T peek back at 
the two radio antennas. They are still 
there and are apparently still [vee of ice. 


That makes me feel better. The air is 
smooth as glass and there should now 
be a following wind. I have passed Bos- 
ton thirty-seven minutes from take-off and 
am over the Atlantic, heading for Yar- 
mouth at the southern tip of Nova Scotia. 

Forty minutes from Boston, I pass Yar- 
mouth. The little ship is doing a slug- 
gish 400 miles an hour, but my air speed 
is now improving slightly as the ice 
slowly disappears from the wing. The 
coast of Nova Scotia is visible almost six 
miles below. There is a glow of light 
in the east and my spirits are rising with 
the sun. 

I stow the flashlight and shift the fuel- 
selector valve. to the right wing tank, 
thus leaving an estimated forty gallons 
in the fuselage tank as an emergency 
reserve. The ship is now pertectly 
trimmed, with the elevator trim tab rid- 
ing on zero of the indicator. Now that 
the fuel load is adjusted, there is no more 
tendency for the aircraft to wallow, and 
I can maneuver if necessary without fear 
of unhappy consequences. I cut in the 
automatic pilot and peer down at the 
coast of Nova Scotia, moving past at 
increasing speed. 

Halifax passes under the starboard 
wing, visible below scattered clouds. One 
hundred and thirty-seven miles in nine- 
teen minutes is 432 miles an hour. In 
view of the reduced drift angle, it ap- 
pears that the wind aloft has backed 
around from northwest to west-north- 
west, and I am getting more help. The 
wind velocity exceeds 100 miles an hour, 
and Excalibur III has been crabbing into 
it at a 15-degree angle to ayoid being 
blown off course and out to sea. 

It is now full daylight. I unfasten my 
seat belt and shoulder harness and start 
tinkering with the radio. Up to now I 
have been unable to adjust the receiver 
because of the awkward lighting arrange- 
ment and I have been out of communi- 
cation since leaving New York. I should 
have checked in with the Eastern De- 
fense Command by radio. I know that 
the Air Force has been tracking me with 
radar every step of the way up the coast. 
I expect to make my first ground con- 
tact with the airport control tower at 
Sydney, on the northern tip of Nova 
Scotia. 

After setting up the radio transmitter 
and receiver, I switch on the oil transfer 
pump, which transfers oil from the ten- 
gallon reserve tank into the engine oil 
tank. My engine should be consuming 
slightly over a gallon of oil each hour, 
and it is my plan to transfer two gallons 
into the main oil supply at two-hour in- 
tervals. Since the transfer pump delivers 
a gallon a minute, I should switch off 
the pump in two minutes, but I forget to 
do so. The combination of oxygen and 
altitude doesn’t exactly sharpen the 
memory, and six minutes later I come 
up out of my charts remembering the 
switch. I have transferred six gallons, 
but where did they go? Unless Ernest 
has seriously overconsumed, I should 
have overflowed the engine by several 
gallons. There should be oil all oyer the 
forward part of the cockpit canopy, but 
there isn’t a drop on it. 

(It wasn’t until after my trip was com- 
pleted that I discovered that my oil trans- 


fer pump delivered oil much slower at 
high altitudes than my original calibra- 
tion at sea level had indicated.) 

I sit there in a stew. If Ernest has 
changed his habits and has burned more 
oil than normal, I have a critical prob- 
lem, particularly in view of that 2,000- 
mile stretch of open ocean awaiting me. 
I resolve to keep a sharp eye on the oil 
pressure and temperature, and I remind 
myself to be sure to throttle back with 
the slightest change. The engine has been 


delivering full continuous power, and . 


I am going to use that high power 
throughout the journey unless the pres- 
sure falters. 

The twin cities of Sydney and Glace 
Bay appear in miniature far below, and 
the broad reach of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence lies ahead. I report over Sydney 
at 29,000 feet, two hours and one minute 
out of New York. I follow the “on course” 
signal of the northeast leg of Sydney 
radio range as Excalibur III heads across 
the gulf toward Newfoundland. My 
ground speed now figures out at 450 
miles an hour. 

As fuel is consumed from the right 
wing tank, the ship becomes left-wing- 
heavy. I try to use the aileron trim tab 
to straighten things up, but it is frozen 
tight. The outside air temperature is 
around 50 degrees below zero. I shift the 
fuel selector to the left wing tank in 
order to regain, eventually, my lateral 


balance. Because of the frozen trim tab, 
it will now be necessary to shift the fuel 
selector at more frequent intervals if 
I want to maintain a reasonable balance. 
This procedure is going to complicate 
my bookkeeping of the fuel distribution. 

After crossing the gulf, I pick up the 
southwest leg of the Gander range. Some- 
where around here I should join the jet 
stream. The control tower at Gander is 
calling. As prearranged, the Gander 
weather office has worked out special 
wind forecasts for 30,000 and 35,000 feet. 
What I learn is a little disheartening. 

I have overshot the jet stream. If I 
had started out across the ocean from 
St. John’s, 100 miles to the south, I would 
have picked up the strongest part of the 
stream. As it turns out, I will have to 
wait and hope to hit it out near the mid- 
dle of the Atlantic. It’s out there, but 
it’s invisible, of course, and elusive, and 
without ground-check points passing un- 
derneath to determine my actual speed, 
I can only grope with my fingers crossed. 

While twisting around in the cockpit, 
adjusting my radio and copying the 
weather information into my weather 
folder, my oxygen mask becomes momen- 
tarily detached. I replace it hastily, but 
the combination of my exertions in the 
cockpit and the extended conversations 
with the control tower have drained 
much of my strength. There is a faint 
odor coming from the oxygen which is 
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making me feel somewhat indisposed, 
and things are getting a little fuzzy. The 
airplane is flopping around in the sky 
and it is all I can do to keep-the wings 
level. 

I feel suspended in the air. Without 
realizing the passage of time, I find my- 
self 500 miles to the east-northeast of 
Gander, but I recall almost nothing of 
the past hour except that compass head- 
ing. I vaguely remember passing to the 
south of the Gander airport and noting 
the time to be 1235 Greenwich Mean 
Time, two hours and forty-five minutes 
out of New York, apparently holding the 
same disappointing ground speed, 450 
miles an hour. I recall that I somehow 
realized I was thirty minutes behind my 
original flight plan, with uncertain oil 
consumption, and I remember thinking 
rather hazily that it might be a good idea 
to land at Gander and try again some 
other time. I must have rejected the idea, 
because I am now at 25,000 feet, only 
4,000 below my planned altitude, and 
although I am still drowsy, I am feeling 
better. 


T have been sitting perfectly still. 
There is no other high-altitude airway 
traffic to be concerned with; above 
19,000 leet, my ship has the sky to itself. 
I have increased the flow of oxygen and 
am concentrating on my ten-dollar com- 
pass, hanging on to a heading of 105 
degrees. I decide to hustle back up to 
29,000 feet to find the wind. My compass 
course is changed to 110 degrees, accord- 
ing to the flight plan, and a few minutes 
later the automatic direction finder picks 
up the radio beacon on Ocean Station CG, 
or Charlie, a United States Coast Guard 
weather ship stationed 860 miles offshore 
from Gander. I must be lucky, because 
the ADF points at Charlie directly over 
the nose. 

I talk with the weather ship as my 
aircraft passes a few miles to the north. 
A coast guardsman is tracking me with 
his radar and passes along two fixes which 
I mark on the chart. He reports that his 
plot shows my ground speed to be 520 
knots, which is 600 m.p.h! 

Now, at last, Excalibur III, pushed 
along by a tail wind of more than 200 
m.p-h., is riding the middle of the jet 
stream. 

This is a strange speed run. Over a 
featureless ocean nothing appears to 
move much. I seem still to be hanging mo- 
tionless in the air, The thrill of speed 
comes to me, not in sensations, but in 
numbers which I note down on my chart. 

Just as the New York weathermen pre- 
dicted, a massive cloud formation looms 
to the east of Charlie. Even at 29,000 
leet it towers above me and I keep climb- 
ing, skittering through the cloud tops 
until at 37,000 feet my ship is riding 
smoothly above the elements. Above me 
the sky is empty and blue: below the 
wings of my little plane is a violent winter 
storm, its upper canopy of white cloud 
giving it a look of snowy innocence. 

I set course for the British weather 
ship, Ocean Station J, known as Jig, 650 
miles due east of Charlie. Out here in 
the middle of the Atlantic, the shore 
lines of both Newfoundland and Ireland 
are nearly 1,000 miles away. I have a litde 
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time for reflection, and oddly enough, 
I feel less concern than in the previous 
stages of the flight. At least for now, 
there are no decisions to make. 

The engine is running smoothly with 
an outside air temperature of about 70 
degrees below zero. The cockpit of my 
ship is snug and warm with enormous 
quantities of heat flowing from the en- 
gine and the sun pouring in from over 
the starboard wing. There is no frost 
on the cockpit canopy, and except for 
the altimeter indication of 37,000 feet, 
I have no sense of altitude. 

With no pressure cabin and no pressure 
suit, I probably should be experiencing 
some discomfort at this altitude. Yet here 
I sit in nothing more special than my 
red flannels, and there is nothing to com- 
plain about except that the parachute 
I am sitting on is not getting any softer. 

I keep a watchful eye on the engine 
oil indications, as well as the engine 
coolant temperature. If those little 
pointers move as much as one sixteenth 
ol an inch in the wrong direction, there 
will be the devil to pay. 

‘The weather below seems to be break- 
ing up a little. Having descended to 
35,000 feet, Tam still well aboye all cloud. 
There is one brief glimpse of the sea. 
It is a mass of distant whitecaps; the 
ocean appears to be seething with the 
wind. Up here above the weather, the 
air has been perfectly smooth in spite of 
the violence of the jet stream. Since pass- 
ing Boston several hours ago, I have been 
on top of all clouds and there hasn't been 
a ripple in the sky. 

All this time I have been carefully 
juggling my [uel supply, shifting the fuel 
selector from one wing tank to the other 
in order to keep the aircraft in lateral 
trim. I am trying to drain as much fuel 
out ol these tanks as -possible without 
running them dry. If this happens, Ernest 
quits and there is a very dead silence; 
out here over the sea, that would be 
quite a jolt. Consequently, in order to 
spare my nervous system, I keep a care- 
ful eye on the fuel pressure. Shortly be- 
fore arriving in the vicinity of weather 
ship Jig, I finally shift to the main tank 
in the wing-center section, which should 
carry me through to London with plenty 
to spare. If there should be trouble with 
the terminal weather, I can reduce speed 
and continue as far as Rome if necessary. 

With my fuel problem out of the way, 
I transler the remainder of the reserve 
oil supply into the main tank so that I 
can take my eye off the oil-pressure gauge 
and concentrate for a few minutes on the 
radio. I am an hour from Charlie and 
should be close to Jig. Because I don’t 
have a drift sight, I fail to realize I have 
been blown seventy miles north of my 
course, Fortunately, I am still able to 
establish communication with a gentle- 
man on Jig who is obviously a Scotsman. 
He requests a long transmission so he 
can take a bearing on my signal. He also 
picks me up with his radar and gives me 
a bearing and distance from his position. 
I am off course, but €ven so, my speed 
between weather ships has been 530 
miles an hour. 

I take an east-southeasterly heading to 
pick up the west leg of the Shannon radio 
range. Thirty minutes past Jig, the sig- 


nal from the range is plainly audible 
and I enjoy listening to it. It is an un- 
broken signal, indicating I am on course 
again, and my navigation problem be- 
comes very simple at this point. 

Far below, the blue-black Atlantic 
shows through a layer of broken clouds. 
There appears to be no wind on the sur- 
face of the ocean. Forward of the star- 
board wing, I catch a glimpse of several 
rocks jutting up out of the sea. Beyond 
is the mainland of Ireland and the rugged 
mountain called Brandon Head. Never 
has the “ould sod” Jooked more inviting. 

I am a little late, however, making 
landfall. Apparently my course has taken 
me out of the jet stream into an area 
of comparative calm. My [ree ride is over. 

I talk with the control tower at the 
Shannon airport and request the London 
weather, as well as a re-clearance over 
Bristol instead of the St. Eval beacon. My 
ship crosses the Shannon radio range at 
1645 GMT, tour hours and ten minutes 
from Gander, Newfoundland. Average 
speed for the water crossing is 480 miles 
an hour, or eight miles a minute. 

For the most part, Ireland is covered 
by cloud and the terrain is visible only 
through occasional breaks. My compass 
indicates 120 degrees as I set course for 
St. David’s Head, the westernmost tip ol 
Wales. Airways Traffic Control re-clears 
me to London via Bristol, to descend to 
19,500 feet over Bristol. 

There is a disturbing message from the 
Shannon control tower. Visibility at 
London is now 1,400 yards in smoke and 
fog. An hour ago, the visibility was eight 
miles, and this new report indicates a 
rapid deterioration in the weather. I feel 
a twinge of caution, but I reject any idea 
of returning to Shannon. I have sufficient 
fuel to fly 1,000 miles beyond London. 


The sun is setting as my ship passes ~ 
over the Irish Sea. St. David’s Head is 
twenty-three minutes from Shannon. The 
mountains of Wales slip by below, almost 
obscured by the gathering darkness. At 
1725 I am over Bristol, flying at 19,500 
feet. It is now full night. 

Anticipating a fast descent from Bristol 
to London, I cut out the automatic pilot. 
I am in contact with London Approach 
Control. There is a note of hospitality in 
that Englishman’s precise instructions, 
and he sounds very reassuring. He clears 
my ship to descend and pass over the 
Woodley radio beacon at 5,000 feet. 
Woodley is adjacent to the city of Read- 
mg and is twenty-two miles west of the 
London airport at Heathrow. The Lon- 
don controller advises that airport visi- 
bility is 1,400 yards, surface wind calm, 
altimeter setting 30.03, and landing run- 
way 28, landing to the west. 

I fumble around the cockpit in the 
darkness, trying to fasten my seat belt and 
shoulder harness, but my movements are 
so restricted in the crowded little cage 
I can't make connections. Squirming 
around in the cockpit, I fail to notice 
that Excalibur’s nose is down and that | 
have picked up a true air speed exceeding 
550 miles an hour. The rudder is 
trimmed for slower speeds and the ship 
is skidding uncomfortably. I pull the nose 
up gently and reduce power to slow it 
down. 


It is obvious that I will have to forget 
the seat belt and shoulder harness and 
leave these items unfastened. I am still 
descending rapidly and it is vital to navi- 
gate without any diversion of attention. 
London Radar picks me up before I ar- 
rive over Reading and turns me over 
to Ground Control Approach, which can 
provide a precision instrument let-down 
if the restricted visibility requires it. 

There is a glow of light through the 
clouds as my ship sweeps down across 
Reading and over the Woodley radio 
beacon. I can hear the conversation of 
air-line traffic holding in the vicinity of 
Epsom, to the south of London. There 
is a familiar voice from a Pan American 
Boeing. It is one of my pilot neighbors 
from Port Washington, Long Island, 
westbound from Germany, preparing to 
land at London. 

GCA advises me to take a heading of 
95 degrees from Woodley and clears me 
to descend over the airport. He is fol- 


lowing me with his radar during the ap- 
proach, but it is unnecessary to issue fur- 
ther instructions. The 95-degree heading 
almost splits the runway. I circle for the 
landing. 

They are firing flares up into the murky 
night from the approach end of the duty 
runway. There is no better airport any- 
where, but tonight London Airport looks 
especially elegant. 

I line up the approach lights. The flaps 
are down and I drop the landing gear 
as the ship sweeps low at 150 m.p.h. 
There is a film of oil on the windshield 
and my cockpit visibility is none too 
good. I feel lor the runway in a fast 
landing. Excalibur III is on the London 
concrete at 1740—seven hours and fifty 
minutes from take-off at New York, a 
new record for the crossing. The best 
previous time was eight hours and filty- 
five minutes, set by a Boeing Strato- 
cruiser. Aided midway by the North At- 
lantic jet stream, my plane has averaged 


seven and a half miles a minute for 3,479 
nonstop miles. 

Later, I flew Excalibur III back to the 
States from Norway over the North Pole 
—but that’s another story, and there’s 
no jet stream up there. It’s the Big Wind 
of the Westerlies that seems to me the 
significant factor in my transatlantic ad- 
venture. As a Pan American Airways 
pilot, I know that the jet stream will have 
to figure more and more in flight plans 
as transport planes of the future—par- 
ticularly jets with critical fuel consump- 
tion—fly higher. Military airmen on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain certainly are 
aware that the jet stream, circling the 
earth, will be a hindrance or a help, 
depending on which way they choose 
to go. 

Personally, in making record quick 
time from New York to London, I must 
admit that I got a big kick out of putting 
the new weather wrinkle to work for me. 

—Charles F. Blair, Jr. 


Trapping Is No Way to 
Get Rich 
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and the cold for a teacher, and get it 
out of their systems the hard way. A lot 
of them are doing it. Mostly they return 
disillusioned, broke, and fed to the teeth 
with the North, and get jobs gandy- 
dancing on the railroad to earn their 
passage home. 

OF course, big, spectacular fur catches 
are made by men lucky enough to be in 
the right place at the right time with a 
bundle of traps or a roll of snare wire. 
With suitable liquid priming, any bar- 
room historian in the territory will tell 
you about them in dramatic detail. 
They'll tell you about the wild Eskimo 
who came to Aklavik in a sailing umiak 
with 1,200 white-fox pelts aboard, for 
which he received the all-time high price 
of $65 apiece; about Arthur Berry over 
on the Kuskokwim, who took 600 marten 
in three months and sold them for enough 
to build and stock a trading post; about 
Joe Palmer who, with a Matanuska In- 
dian named Andrew, took 400 foxes— 
chiefly silvers and silver crosses—in the 
Nelchina country one winter and got an 
average of $100 a pelt for them. 

They'll tell you about the lucky exploit 
of “Baldy” Harris, a one-time partner of 
mine. Baldy didn’t have a trap or snare 
to his name, yet he took $2,400 worth of 
fur in 90 minutes, a record so far as I 
know. He had lost his outfit in a canoe 
wreck, and lacking the money to buy an- 
other, had reluctantly taken a job cutting 
cordwood for a mining company on Bear 
Creek. One gray December morning as 
he was snowshoeing up the trail to his 
wood yard, ax in one hand and a .22 
rifle in the other, he saw a lynx crossing 
a little brushy gap 50 yards ahead. He 
shot the animal, and was congratulating 
himself when another lynx appeared at 
the same spot. He shot that one, too. A 
moment later he saw two more and killed 


them, He had blundered into the set-up 
that trappers dream about, a big cross- 
country migration of lynx. In an hour 
and a half he killed forty of the animals. 
And his luck held good when he took 
the pelts to town. The market had sky- 
rocketed and lynx were bringing $60. 
But what bemused would-be trappers 
like the redhead either haven’t heard 
or refuse to believe is that year in and 
year out few professional trappers clear 
more than $100 a month during the trap- 
ping season. The majority of them, in 
fact, have to work for wages the remain- 
der of the year to support themselves. 
I never personally knew one who man- 
aged to save any money or who made 
enough with his traps alone to live better 
than a cut or two aboye the standard of a 
moderately enterprising brush Indian. 


One trouble with trapping here is 
that in Alaska a trapline has no legal ex- 
istence. It cannot be owned, leased or hy- 
pothecated. Anybody with a license can 
move in and compete side by side with 
you for the available fur, no matter how 
much effort and money you may have 
expended building cabins and caches, 
cutting trails, making boat landings and 
airplane strips and otherwise improving 
your district. In the old days it was dif- 
ferent, much different. The unwritten 
law of the wilds, respected by all sour- 
doughs, gave a man exclusive right to the 
fur on his line so long as he trapped the 
area continuously. But today the trap- 
line code is as obsolete as the code of 
Hammurabi, and your one chance to win 
out over competitors is to set more traps 
than they do and set them better. 

Just once in recent years have I had 
the pleasure of seeing a trapline-jumper 
get his complete and deserved come- 
uppance. This was in March, the second 
month of the beaver season, while old 
Tex Cobb and were working a chain 
of ponds strung along a dog-leg creek 
that spills into Redoubt Bay, down on the 
storm-lashed west coast of Cook Inlet. 

Twenty feet of snow lay on the land. 
We were able to find the ponds because 


we had lobbed spruces to mark them 
early in the winter, but getting at the 
beavers was something else. You bur- 
dened yourself like a packhorse with a 
shovel, an ice chisel, an empty 5-gallon 
gasoline can, a length of rope, a 20-foot 
ladder and your traps and bait sticks, and 
broke trail to a pond and set up a project 
there. First you dug a shaft down through 
the snow. Next you cut a hole in the ice. 
Then you patiently maneuvered a set 
into position on the dark, brush-littered 
bottom of the pond. You used the ladder 
as a means of exit from the shalt and to 
get back into it when you returned to 
lift the trap. The gasoline can and rope 
were for hoisting snow out of the shalt 
after you had dug down to where you 
couldn't throw it out with the shovel. It 
was cold, mean, onerous work. Olten it 
took all day to make one set, and then 
as likely as not a wind would roar out 
of the mountains and drift the shaft level 
full of snow before morning. 

Then one noon when the ice was thun- 
dering and a handful of sundogs hung 
like hooded lamps in the hard sky, a little 
red-and-yellow airplane buzzed in across 
the inlet at low tide and landed on the 
sand beach 100 yards from our cabin. 
The pilot, a lanky, tough-looking fellow 
wearing King Island mukluks and an- 
cient Air Force coveralls, wasted no time 
informing us why he was here. He was 
a beaver trapper, he said, and he had 
scouted this creek from the air last sum- 
mer, he said, and so now he was going 
to trap here, period. There was nothing 
we could do about it. We had put in a 
lot of work here and had hoped to profit 
from it without interference. But the law 
was on the side of the trapline-jumper. 
We watched him get his gear out of the. 
plane and snowshoe up the trail to the 
first beaver pond. He stood there a mo- 
ment considering our snow shaft. Even 
if our set hadn’t been plainly visible at 
the bottom of it, the lobbed spruce would 
have been evidence enough that there 
was a pond here with a beaver colony in 
it. Obviously the ready-made shaft was 
a great temptation, and I suppose he was 
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telling himself that, after all, there was 
no legal reason why he shouldn't make 
use of it. The beavers were on the public 
domain and belonged equally to all citi- 
zens—and who could claim special rights 
to a hole in the snow? Anyway, he yielded, 
He cut a cottonwood bait stick, and a 
toggle pole, tossed a trap and his ice 
chisel into the shaft, and stepping out 
of his snowshoe thongs, descended the 
ladder we had left in the shaft last eve- 
ning. Presently we heard him cutting ice. 
He was making a set next to ours. 

I was outraged to the point of speech- 
lessness, but Tex began laughing. “In 
case ya ain’t noticed hit,” he chuckled, 
“the gentleman has made a mistake. Hit’s 
true that the beavers in that there pond 
are public property. But that ladder shore 
ain't.” 


Tex ambled up the trail to the shaft. 
After making a few disarmingly civil re- 
marks about the weather, he abruptly 
grabbed the ladder by its top rung and 
yanked it up. A hoarse, threatening yell 
floated out of the shaft, but Tex pre- 
tended he didn’t hear it. With the ladder 
over his shoulder, smiling happily, he 
came back to the beach and we returned 
to our cabin. We could hear the trapline- 
jumper shouting pleas, imprecations and 
dire promises of revenge. He yelled that 
he would have the law on it, and declared 
that if we possessed even a vestigial trace 
of guts we would let him out of there 
and settle this thing like men. He offered 
to bet money, marbles or chalk that he 
could lick both of us at the same time. 
His voice cracking, he hollered that 
friends of his knew where he was, and 
that il he failed to return to his base by 
a certain time they would come looking 
for him, loaded for trouble. 

When his outcries didn’t get him any- 
thing, he shut up and began trying to 
devise a means of escape. He must have 
had a horrible time. He couldn’t cut steps 
in the powder-dry snow, nor could he 
heap the stuff up in a ramp that would 
bear his weight. We saw later where he 
had tried both methods and failed. At 
last, to avoid refrigeration, he dug a tun- 
nel with his hands 50 feet across the 
pond to timber, using a rain-formed 
stratum of crust as its roof and shoving 
the displaced snow behind him as he 
moved on. Fortunately encountering a 
wide-armed spruce tree in his molelike 
progress, he climbed up it through the 
smother of snow to the open air. From 
there he rolled, swam, crawled and floun- 
dered through the feathery drifts to the 
edge of the shaft where he had left his 
webs. All this took some two hours. Tex 
and I were in the dooryard sawing wood 
when the poor chap came stumbling 
down the trail, a cold, weary, beaten man. 
Before he wound up the engine of his 
airplane and took off, he told us we could 
have his share of all the damned beavers 
between Tyonok and Bruin Cove, be- 
cause he was going home and sit on the 
radiator until he thawed out. 

Almost as exasperating as trapline- 
jumpers are the airborne tourists, hunters 
and anglers who make free with your 
cabins and gear in the summer and au- 
tumn when you aren’t there to discourage 
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them. They chop up your stretcher 
boards for firewood and sometimes even 
chop up, the floor. They leave the door 
open and the window shutters off, a clear 
invitation to bears, wolverines and _por- 
cupines to come on in and hold a field 
day with your provender. They leave 
your ax and saw on the ground to be 
covered by snow and lost, shoot holes in 
the stovepipe, and litter. the premises 
with broken beer bottles on which you 
ruin your moccasins and your dogs cut 
their feet. Padlocks won't keep these 
people out, but my friend “Lobo” Smith 
has come up with something that will. 
Last spring before Lobo went to town 
with his fur, he tacked a message to the 
door of his headquarters cabin. Addressed 
to a mythical partner, the message read: 


Dear Bill: 

Red Shirt and some other In- 
jums stopped here and now the 
cabin is lousy and so am I. I have 
gone to town to get something 
to kill them—the lice, I mean. 
You better camp in the yard. 

Lobo 


Lobo says that when he returned in the 
fall he found signs indicating that a 
number of persons had visited the place, 
but that they had refrained from break- 
ing into the cabin as they used to. 

Of all the ecstatic misconceptions 
about trapping, the greatest is the notion 
that it is an endeavor requiring almost 
no capital outlay. Tenderfeet like the 
redhead at the hotel are shocked, for 
example, when you tell them that the 
equipment for a medium-long three- 
cabin line will cost a minimum of $1,000, 
and that to fly it into the wilds at the 
customary bush-pilot rate of $50 an hour 
will cost an additional $100 to $200. It 
is a fact that many cheeckakos come North 
with the optimistic idea that they can 
live Siwash-fashion in tents or brush 
lean-to shelters, subsist largely on game 
and fish, and take fur in quantity with 
a dozen or so haphazardly assorted traps. 
Admittedly there was a time back in the 
departed days of plentiful fur when a 
tough, lucky, weatherproof fellow who 
knew his business thoroughly could do 
exactly that. But to make expenses now- 
adays you need permanent camps, hun- 
dreds of traps, and a great deal of ex- 
pensive supplementary equipment. You 
need so many things—tools, sleds, dogs, 
dog harness, snowshoes, stoves, sleeping 
bags, a boat if you are on muskrat water, 
maybe an outboard motor—that when 
you begin buying them your bank roll 
shrinks like spring snow on a south slope. 

If you outfit properly—and you won't 
accomplish much unless you do—you can 
count on spending your first winter, and 
perhaps the second, getting your invest- 
ment back. That's if everything goes well. 
If it doesn’t you may find yourself in a 
financial quagmire, unable to claw your 
way out of it by any amount of toil and 
smart trapping. As an illustration, take 
something that happened during a boot- 
less trapping expedition I made into the 
‘Yalkeetnas with “Tip-Up” Williams, one 
of the most expert sourdough woodsmen 
I ever worked with, 


In mid-August we chartered an air- 
plane and flew deep into the big, sky- 
busting complex of peaks to scout up a 
new trapping area if we could. Up to a 
point we were lucky. While prowling 
back afoot down the long west flank of 
the range we hit the jackpot—what prom- 
ised to be a minor fur bonanza. The cot- 
tonwood-bordered creek we were follow- 
ing hadn't been trapped for five years 
and was swarming with mink. Never ex- 
cept in the lagoons and slow creeks along 
the rim of Bering Sea, had we seen such 
a concentration of the animals. Normally 
mink are so shy that sighting one is an 
event, but here we saw whole families 
running ahead of us on the bars and 
playing in the slack-water pools. 

Tip-Up thought we would take be- 
tween 60 and 100, and do it in three or 
four weeks. “We'll clear anyhow $2,500,” 
he asserted confidently, ‘‘an’ that’s some- 
thin’ I ain’t yet saw stickin’ outa barns.” 

Since there was no lake or gravel bar on 
which a plane could land, and no snow 
yet for dog sledding, we back-packed our 
outfit in from the railroad through brush, 
blowdown and tundra bogs, eighty 
pounds to the pack. We repaired two 
ruined cabins, made our stretcher boards, 
cut a supply of firewood, and killed a fat 
bull moose for camp meat. When the sea- 
son opened November 16, we were ready. 
In five days, working from daybreak till 
dark, we put out 150 waps. We made the 
sets on the creek ice in little spruce-bark 
shelters that would keep snow off the 
traps and magpies and whiskey jacks out 
of them, with a twist of wild hay under 
the jaws so they couldn’t freeze down and 
a handful of duck feathers over them for 
camouflage, For bait we used a twig 
dipped in a bottle of scent made by mix- 
ing fish oil, shredded beaver castor and 
the anal glands of mink saved from the 
past season. They were good sets and 
we knew they would score. We figured 
that when we came back over the line we 
would have so many mink that we would 
have to sit up nights taking care of the 
pelts. 


But the plans of mice and men have a 
discouraging history. When we snow- 
shoed in through the cottonwoods to our 
upper cabin at the end of the fifth day, 
darkness had fallen and a towering rack 
of storm cloud was blanking out the stars 
and the aurora banners. A curiously soft 
wind had begun to blow in from the 
south. An hour later, while we were get- 
ting some trail grub out of the cache, Tip- 
Up remarked that if he didn’t know it 
couldn't happen at this time of year he'd 
be doggoned if he wouldn't say it was go- 
ing to rain. He had barely finished speak- 
ing when a rain-filled gust shotgunned 
through the gaunt trees and struck me 
in the face. That was the beginning of 
such a winter rainstorm as never before 
was seen in these parts. It was a cloud- 
burst, a ceaseless, battering deluge that 
roared in on a gale-force wind for three 
days and nights. The ice went out and 
the creek backed up into the timber. Six 
inches of water gurgled across the cabin 
floor. The woodpile floated away. Our 
traps were lost and the mink dens were 
flooded or gouged away by the ice. So far 


as making any money here this season 
was concerned, we were a pair of well- 
plucked ducks. As soon as travel was pos- 
sible we evacuated the place and re- 
treated to the railroad. 

In the order of their value to trappers 
the important Alaska fur-bearers are the 
mink, muskrat, beaver, white fox, marten 
and lynx. Statistics of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service reveal that pelts of these ani- 
mals shipped from the territory in the 
past 20-year period brought about $28,- 
270,000. 

Mink, marten, beaver and lynx are 
distributed fairly evenly through the tim- 
bered areas of Alaska south of the Brooks 
Range. The white fox inhabits the coast- 
line and adjacent islands from the mouth 
of the Kuskokwim River to Demarcation 
Point in the Arctic. The muskrat, the 
most abundant and stable of Alaska fur- 
bearers, is found in heaviest concentra- 
tions on the deltas of the Kobuk, Yukon, 
Kuskokwim and Selawik rivers and in 
the triangle of swampy country lying be- 
tween the upper Yukon and Porcupine 
rivers. It is believed that the present 
muskrat population is about 3,000,000 
and that at times it may reach a high of 
5,000,000. If I were going to start out 
again to earn my living with traps I think 
I would confine my efforts entirely to 
trapping muskrats, because if there is any 
big money left in trapping that is where 
it is. 

A resident trapping license, with hunt- 
ing-and-fishing privileges, costs $3. A 
nonresident license costs $50 and resi- 
dent status is withheld until one has spent 
three years in the territory. A copy of 
the game laws giving the seasons and 
limits on fur- bearers may be obtained by 
writing to the Alaska Game Commission 
at Juneau. At present there is a limit 
only on beavers, ten being allowed to a 
per: son, 

Newcomers on the fur trails worry a 
good deal about bad ice, blizzards, ava- 
lanches and frostbite, but the hazard that 
sends a chill jittering up the spine of the 
sourdough trapper is fire. Despite fiction 
tales to the contrary, it is the possibility 
of fire in a cabin more than the threat 
of marauding wolverines and other four- 
footed looters that prompts woodsmen to 


build caches in which to store fur, grub 
and gear. 

In the remote, beautiful Grass Lakes 
country, the winter I was 18, fire put Tex 
and me out of business in less time than 
a hungry hawk would need to finish off a 
parka squirrel. 

We were snaring [foxes along the tim- 
berline creeks above the spread of lakes, 
and had been doing all right. The ani- 
mals were. unusually plentiful and as 
long-haired furs were then in fashion we 
could see that we had a chance to make 
some money. Reds were bringing an ay- 
erage of $20; crosses $50 and silvers $200. 
(Today they wouldn't sell for one tenth 
as much.) As sometimes happens, the field 
mice and snowshoe rabbits had reached 
the peak of their cycles of abundance 
at the same time, so that the foxes had 
almost an embarrassment of food and 
were rearing large litters. We saw them 
daily working the meadows and _ the 
grassy lake shores, and at night the pups 
practiced their vocal lessons on the ridges 
behind camp. They were not difficult to 
take. We would find a populous rabbit 
colony in a creekside willow thicket 
where the foxes were hunting and cover 
the place with a battery of as many as 
filty snares. We set the snares so close 
together, often in double rows, that it 
was virtually impossible for a fox to enter 
the thicket without getting into a noose. 
In one memorable w reek we took so many 
of them, reds and crosses, that Tex 
couldn’t pelt them as fast as I brought 
them in, and Tex is a Rembrandt with a 
skinning knife, 

Then our luck suddenly and drama- 
tically ended. 

It was one of those crystalline morn- 
ings when mirages make the mountains 
dance crazily against the sky and it seems 
the cold of outer space has come down 
to smite the earth. When I tried to har- 
ness our cight dogs in the dooryard after 
breakfast the snaps and buckles froze to 
my hands. So I brought the team into 
the cabin to put the rigging on them. It 
was a mistake. Our leader, a burly Siber- 
ian named Dog, was sitting in the center 
of the floor keeping watch over the op- 
eration when one of his wheel dogs 
snatched a joint of moose meat from the 


table. With a roar Dog pounced on the 
offender, shook him, and threw him hallf- 
way across the cabin. That did it. In two 
seconds we were in the midst of a four- 
bell canine riot. 

The singletree of a lunging, yammering 
Malemute’s harness snagged the red-hot 
Yukon stove, jerking it “off its founda- 
tion and slamming it with a tinny crash, 
door open, against the bunk. A glowing 
cascade of coals spilled out on the 
puncheon floor, firing a heap of birch- 
bark kindling and the wild-hay mattress 
of the bunk. Everything happened so [ast 
that before either of us could reach the 
water bucket, flames were mushrooming 
against the ceiling and the tinder-dry 
moss chinking was ablaze. We got the 
door open in the blinding smoke and 
kicked the dogs out, threw our rifles and 
sleeping bags after them, and fled into 
the open ourselves with our hair singed 
and our shirts on fire. The cabin, of 
course, burned to the ground. Fortu- 
nately our fur and most of our grub was 
in the cache. 

In my opinion, the best way for a new- 
comer to get started trapping in Alaska 
is to serve an apprenticeship under an 
expert. But don’t ask me how this could 
be arranged. Frankly, I don’t know. But 
I do know that the eager-beaver under- 
study will have to work as he probably 
never did before, sweat out some blue- 
ribbon hardships, risk life and limb in 
a variety of interesting ways, and endure 
the shattering effect of prolonged lone- 
liness and isolation—all for the sake of 
getting the lowdown on an outdated pro- 
fession that pays less than ditch digging. 

Still, God knows I don’t understand it, 
but the life has a fascination. I can’t 
imagine a worse occupation but it is a 
fact that the old-timers who quit it most 
vehemently usually come back to it. Just 
today I was thinking about a fur pocket 
I once scouted over on the north slope 
of the Alaska Range. Fine high country 
with a slew of game in it. “Mink and 
beaver country. Wolf country. With a tall 
stand of cabin timber on the shore of a 
grayling lake as clear as air. I'll bet I 
could go over there with a partner and a 
six months’ outfit, and.... 

—Russell Annabel 
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Battle in the Sea 
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him, boat an‘ all. But he’s harmless other- 
wise.” 

“The basking shark,” said the zoologist 
who was crouching next to Shaun O’Con- 
nell in the stern, clutching a quart bottle 
of the best Galway poteen to his bosom, 
“feeds exclusively on small shrimp-like 
crustaceans. It is harmless to man. At 
least it doesn’t bite lumps out of him.” 

The zoologist looked like a_ small 
shrimp-like crustacean himself. But what 
really interested us about him was the 
poteen. Had he brought it to use as a 
stimulant, or did he intend to use it as 
a preservative for the specimens marine 
biologists leave to eternity in glass jars? 


I know that the thought of such an end 
for such a magnificent quart of poteen 
was already a pain in Paddy's heart. 

Shaun O’Connell at the tiller was an 
old Galway fisherman. He had seen the 
great days, and the dog days, and now the 
revival of the shark fishing industry. Now 
he swung the tiller across and we bounced 
in the wake of the gigantic shark moving 
swiltly ahead of us. He was not the only 
ereat fish in the ocean. We were plumb 
in the middle of a school of the mon- 
sters. And no one seemed neryous—only 
me! 

I looked at the distant and stark coast- 
line of Achill Island, bleak against the 
cloudy Atlantic sky. At this place three 
great tides sweeping in from the wide 
oceans converge and collide above a 
gigantic underwater ledge. Here are the 
sudden whirlpools, immense combers that 


lift and break without warning, eddies 
and shambles that confound all sea lore, 
and in bad weather give to this westerly 
coastline of Ireland an unrivaled reputa- 
tion as a ship’s graveyard. 

And here just out of the current the 
great basking sharks move northward on 
their annual spring-to-autumn migration. 
They go up the west coast of Trelavid, 
across to the Western Isles of Scotland, 
and so to the deep fiords of Norway and 
the open oceans, scooping into their 
tublike mouths the shrimps or plankton 
which drift in tremendous shoals in these 
waters. ; 

And here I was among a school of 
perhaps thirty of the great fish, and all 
because of a chance meeting with Paddy 
in a London pub, and the invitation de- 
livered in that quiet Galway drawl: “Sure, 
why don’t you come over to Ireland now, 
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and see how we really go alter the big 
fellers. There’s a wee chap from the 
Natural History Museum coming over 
next month. You could join up with 
him.” 

The prospect of hunting a forty-foot 
monster—the average basking shark goes 
to that length and more—weighing in 
the neighborhood of four tons, had 
seemed at that moment as rosy a prospect 
as a mountain stream flashing with rain- 
bow trout. Now, in this crazy twenty- 
foot-long motorboat, lifting and drop- 
ping in the swell, it seemed about as in- 
viting as trying to swim the Atlantic. As 
for the great sharks, they seemed quite 
oblivious of us. On every side they went, 
feeding, calmly scooping along just below 
the surface, their enormous mouths wide 
open to engulf both water and shrimps 
impartially. Actually the sea water passes 
out through the gill-like clefts on either 
side of the head, and the shrimps are 
emmeshed in the sieve of gill rakers— 
bony spikes about six inches long which 
grow in a thick frill in their mouths. 


T looked at Paddy and Fergus stand- 
ing in the starboard bow a few feet apart. 
‘The operation they were about to under- 
take was quite simple. So Paddy said. 
Paddy would have said going over Ni- 
agara Falls on skis was simple. Which 
it is, if you care to look at it that way. 
Fergus’s holding tackle consisted of an 
eight-foot harpoon attached to a steel 
trace and bent on to a forty-fathom 
length of best manila hemp, coiled down 
to run out through the port hawser as 
sweetly as a silken thread through a sew- 
ing machine. Paddy, grasping the ex- 
plosive-headed harpoon stood hard in the 
bows, the detonator wires carefully 
coiled, plunger of the blasting box stick- 
ing up like a sore thumb. When the 
grenade head was buried in the shark’s 
body, the explosion would break its back 
and finish the encounter in ten seconds. 

“Right Shaun me boyo,” said Paddy, 
“let's get him.” The old man pushed the 
throttle forward, easing our bows up be- 
hind the shoulder and the dipping dorsal 
fin, maneuvering with the skill of fifty 
years in ‘the business; holding us fixed 
so that the round, questing, beady eye 
would not glimpse us until the last pos- 
sible moment when it would be too late. 
He held the boat almost as if it was 
poised, so that at the crucial moment 
when both harpoons struck home, he 
could whip the tiller across and wrench 
us away from the inevitable explosive 
reaction of the gigantic tail. 

We were close on him now. For an 
instant we looked down at the-gleaming 
gray-black skin, the shining mast of dor- 
sal fin, the beady eye turning back to 
sight us, the four slender sucker fish 
streaming back from holds on his belly 
and flanks. 

“Right!” yelled Paddy. 

Confusion was everywhere—watery, 
spray-filled confusion, with a black body 
erupting under us like a maddened 
ocean-going rattlesnake. The boat 
lurched violently to starboard; so vio- 
lently indeed that our bow gulped in 
the passing wave and we were half buried 
in a roaring surge of ocean. Simultane- 
ously both harpooners lunged forward 
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and downward in their two-handed at- 
tack, and narowly escaped going over- 
board. What caused that appalling roll 
we never discovered. Either Shaun ran 
aground on the shark, or the shark sud- 
denly changed course, or a particularly 
capricious wave did the damage. And 
damage there was. Fergus’s harpoon 
slammed home truly into the carroty 
gristle of his back with a hard, resound- 
ing smack. But Paddy’s killer harpoon, 
slicing through the gleaming skin below 
the head, ran its explosive head out harm- 
lessly through a fold of the flank. 

The great tail swung above us like 
the black hammer of Thor, and from the 
swirling oasis of our boat it looked as 
if five more good men were to be buried 
at sea. But the old man in some miracu- 
lous manner still had control of the water- 
logged boat, and he sheered us off just 
as the tail came down. It caught the 
gunwhale a glancing blow and splintered 
the woodwork like matchboarding. A 
curse, and a yelled “Keep down,” came 
from Paddy, as he dived at the plunger 
handle and rammed it home. The ex- 
plosion of the grenade head which blew 
the harpoon clear, and the tremendous 
smack of the tail hitting the water 
sounded almost simultaneously in our 
ears. Then we were ten yards off with 
the rope hissing and roaring out through 
the port hawsehole, and Paddy and 
Fergus feverishly trying to throw a check 
turn over the midships cleat. 

“Bail, you sons of bitches,” yelled 
Shaun at the zoologist and me. We were 
bailing before the words had left his 
saliva-rimmed lips, and now Paddy and 
Fergus were frantically bending on a sec- 
ond forty-fathom length of hemp. They 
did just in time. He took seventy fathoms 
in that first mad rush before we recovered 
from the shock. Then the noise of run- 
ning line suddenly stopped. 

Paddy eyed the slack line disapprov- 
ingly. “With our holding iron fast in his 


back, and a piece blown out of his side 
just to ginger him up, I guess we pray 
to the Holy Mother,” he said. 

“Aye,” said Fergus. 

Then we heard the contemptuous 
sound of Shaun spitting over the side. 
Curled up in his navy blue jersey and 
stained reefer jacket, the stubble gray 
round his toothless mouth, the old man 
looked like a wizened sea-going lepre- 
chaun. “In the old days we hadna’ an 
ounce of gunpowder,” he said fiercely. 
“We took ’em all like this, praise be to 
God. So what would you be getting 
chicken-hearted for?” 

There was gentle reproach in Paddy’s 
eyes, “In the ould days, Shaun, you had 
sailing ships and you courted your 
colleen for three or four years before you 
held her hand, sure you did now. Sure 
you had time to spare. Now it’s different. 
Now we've got a motor boat eating up 
petrol, and a crew of blubber-cutters 
ashore drinking up good Irish whisky 
with the bonus money they haven't 
earned yet, which they get for the sharks 
we haven’t delivered yet. So we need to 
get a bit of a move on like.” 

The sneer on the face of the old 
leprechaun matched exactly the expres- 
sion on the face of a basking shark, I 
swear. “Cut him free then,” he said 
sourly. “It’s only a new harpoon and 
eighty fathoms you'll be losin’.” 

There was a gutteral noise from Fergus. 
“We'll not be cutting him loose, and 
we'll not be loosin’ him either, old man,” 
he said thickly. “And if I hear anymore 
about the old days from you, I'll take 
an old-fashioned harpoon, and crack you 
over that addlebrained pate of yours, so 
help me God I will!” 

For the first time in living memory 
Fergus had delivered himself of more 
than a monosyllable. There was a silence. 

There was also a glint in Paddy's eye. 
An amused glint. “How these boys from 
the isles carry on,” he said. 
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“You have just heard the President’s report on the state of 
the nation—now for a brief interlude of soft, restful music.” 


“He's always bellyaching,” 
angrily. 

“Flush now, Shaun’s only an old tease, 
sure he is. We'll hold this wee feller on 
one harpoon, and drag him ashore if need 
be, the four of us. Four healthy fellers, 
and old Shaun to tell us what to do. 
What chance has a poor little [our-ton 
shark against us?” 

“For a start,” said Shaun nastily, “it 
‘ud do us no harm now if you hauled in 
a bit of line and stopped the shark from 
Wrapping it round my propeller. Or 
d’you want to give the big feller time 
to swim under ould Ireland and back 
again.” 

“We're just about to get started,” said 
Paddy. “Turn to, lads.” 

We bent to the job. Paddy, Fergus, 
the zoologist and me. ‘Vhe line came in 
quickly over our bows, wet and slippery, 
and Fergus coiled it down amidships. 
Then, suddenly, without warning it con- 
vulsed in our hands as if a thousand volts 
of raw electricity had been jetted 
through it, and away it went. 

“Stand clear!” yelled Paddy. ‘There was 
no need to warn ‘anybody. The zoologist 
and I were almost overboard in our 
anxiety to avoid tangling with the leap- 
ing, amputating line: 

“A holding turn on the cleat, you 
bloody fools, now!” shricked Shaun. But 
Paddy had already anticipated the order 
by a fraction of a second, and the line 
stretched and slowed as the harpoon em- 
bedded deep in the shark’s back took the 
strain, and the boat began to move slowly 
through the water towed by the great 
fish. 

“Let the big feller give us a bit of a 
ride now, eh?” said Paddy chéerily, for 
all the world as if we were in a jaunty 
car being pulled cosily through a green 
Irish lane. 

“If he rides you into the tide rip off 
Achill. you'll be thinking it’s one of them 
wild West bronchos you've saddled, me 
boy,” said Shaun sourly. 

i looked back at Shaun as we bounced 
slowly at first, and then with increasing 
speed over the waves. And I think for 
the first time he was beginning to enjoy 
himself. Yes, this was like the old days.. 


said Fergus 


Shaun was a typical “sharker.” In the 
pub ashore a little group of them col- 
lected—the old timers who had been 
brought up in the hard tradition, and 
for a pint of ale would tell you a dozen 
stories to make your hair curl.““Aye them 
was the days, me bouys! Shark fishing 
really was shark fishing: none of your 
namby- pamby explosive harpoons, or 
harpoon guns, or motorboats.” They 
painted a vivid verbal picture. The open 
whaleboat creeping up on the shark; two 
hundred fathoms coiled to run as the 
first harpoon struck home. The man in 
the bow stood by with an ax to cut 
it free should it run foul, for if a hand, 
or an arm, or a leg was ensnared by 
that viciously running line then you were 
short of that limb forevermore. The 
shark would dive to rub his wound furi- 
ously against the sea bed in an attempt 
to dislodge the harpoon. They would let 
him have his way for at least an hour 
before any attempt was made to haul in 
line or even play him. Then the weary. 


exhausting job of trying to wear him 
down began, often lasting for eight or 
nine hours, through a day or a “night, 
maybe, in any sort “of weather. For a few 
barrels of shark oil meant the difference 
between potatoes s only for weeks on end, 
or a decent diet with a bit of meat in 
the pot. And when they got the shark 
close enough they slammed in more har- 
poons until he could be brought along- 
side the boat, close enough to fasten the 
jowl rope round his head, and the bight 
of a hawser round his tail. But not even 
then was the battle over. Two deep cuts 
were hacked, one on either side of his 
tail. And as he revived, the frenzied 
lashing of the great tail flukes would snap 
the bone at a point where the cuts were 
made. And that was the end of him. With 
the shark powerless, they would cut open 
his stomach, cut out the enormous liver, 
which was the only part from which they 
extracted oil, then cut the carcass free 
and allow it to sink back into the depths 
for the congers to feed upon. 

That was the old wastelul method 
which Shaun had been brought up to 
understand thoroughly. It was hard and 
dangerous business. You paid a heavy 
toll in smashed boats and amput: ited 
limbs, and there is more than one widow 
today along the Galway coast whose hus- 
band was once a sharking man. You were 
lucky if you caught one shark in three 
days. But the operating costs were lower. 
You lived in a crofter’s cottage on a hand- 
ful of potatoes. If you caught no fish 
and the harvest was bad you starved. 
Now things are different. Now the over- 


heads have risen. There is motorboat, 
a towing vessel to take the sharks ashore, 
a crew ashore to render down the shark 
liver into oil, and the carcass into cattle 
feed. There are high overheads and 
modern explosive harpoons. But nobody 
starves these days. 

Fisheries operating in the old manner 
were once to be found along the west 
coast of Ireland, in Scotland, Norway, 
and along the shores of Massachusetts. 
The shark oil was used chiefly for pre- 
serving steel. But as the relentless hunt- 
ing cut down the number of sharks, and 
as the demand for shark oil diminished, 
the industry fell completely into decay. 
Today, with the lopsided state of Eu- 
rope’s economy, the shortage of ali sorts 
of raw materials, the industry is on the 
way up again. And liver oil is fetching 
around $300 a ton. A single shark liver 
will render down into between eighty and 
two hundred gallons of fine clear oil; 
the record obtained from a single liver is 
four hundred gallons. So in County Gal- 
way alone there are half a dozen small 
companies operating, mainly financed 
and run by young ex-service men. 


And il anyone has any idea that the 
business is anything but tough, they 
should try harpooning a four-ton shark 
and getting him to the side of the boat. 
We-—the zoologist and I—were in the 
process of learning, as for the next hour 
the shark went berserk in his efforts to 
escape. He roared along in the direction 
of the North Pole, then suddenly reversed 
direction and ran a great bight of rope 
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beneath our keel. his litthke maneuver 
had Shaun in a fine lather of sweat and 
obscenity, as he swung the tiller from port 
to starboard and back again to preyent 
the line from fouling our propeller 
blades. And with an equal amount of 
obscenity we wrestled endlessly for a few 
fathoms of line with the great fish. How 
enraged the creature really was we real- 
ized when Paddy suddenly roared, 
“There he comes!” 

Less than fifty yards off the starboard 
bows, the surface of the water suddenly 
bulged, and four tons of angry basking 
shark erupted high into the air. It was 
as if a piece of the sea bed had suddenly 
lifted, as if a monstrous black torpedo 
had suddenly decided to jump a cloud. 

“Take a turn,” yelled Paddy, before 
we had time to recover from the shock. 
But before we had the turn fast, the shark 
had taken thirty fathoms of our hard- 
won line back into the ocean with him. 

We settled down to another period of 
shark towing—the shark towing us—and 
I said, when I had breath enough to 
articulate, “Tell me, what interests you 
about sharks?” 

The zoologist regarded the angry look- 
ing palms of his hands. “I’m writing a 
book about them,” he said. 

At this Paddy looked interested, “You 
must have a fair experience of the crea- 
tures, I take it?” he said. 

The zoologist blew gently on his palms, 
and carefully bent back his index finger 
to see if it would break off. “I remember 
a shark in Sydney,” he said slowly, “a 
great white shark, confused quite errone- 
ously by some people with the Grey Nurse 
shark. A maneater of course. The ladies’ 
swimming pool on that particular beach 
was fenced off from the open ocean by 
a strong, small-meshed wire fence. A very 
reasonable precaution indeed, one felt, 
as we observed this twenty-foot monster 
peering through the mesh at the ladies. 
He hung around for several days. Most 
interested he was. Quite put the poor 
young things off their stroke. So it was 
decided to make an attempt to catch it. 
We took a large hook with a steel trace, 
baited it with a hunk of meat quite rem- 
iniscent of the lower portions of a female, 
and dropped it into the sea. The shark 
took it all right. In fact we needed half 
the people on the beach to drag it ashore. 
And when we cut him open we found in 
his stomach several empty beer bottles 
and a large Newfoundland dog, complete 
with brass-studded collar, which had ap- 
parently disappeared the day before 
while swimming in the shallows.” 

“Very interesting,” I said. 


“Tell me,” said addy mildly, “What 
were you doing in the ladies’ swimming 
bath in the first place?” 

“Slack line! Slack line!’” shrieked 
Shaun, before the zoologist had time to 
open his mouth, and for the time being 
the interesting question was shelved. The 
basking shark had reversed direction 
again, and again we sweated and strained 
to haul in line. Our muscles were crack- 
ing. 

“How long do we keep this up?” gasped 
the zoologist. 

“Haul, lads, haul,” hissed Paddy, “He's 
coming in to us.” 
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Sure enough the marker of the first 
thirty fathoms came in over the bows. 

“Haul fast, me_hearties,’” pleaded 
Paddy. “Just get him close enough and 
we'll finish him off with a spot of dyna- 
mite.” The line came in slowly and 
heavily. Now we could almost feel the 
inert body at its end. 

“There he is, there he is,” squealed 
the zoologist, his voice gone falsetto in 
his excitement. Off the starboard beam, 
deep in the clear water lay the inde- 
terminate shadow of the big shark. 

We strained on the rope. “One more 
effort, boys, one more pull,” shouted 
Paddy. 

The blood pounded in our ears. At any 
moment our arms would drop off. Then 
as if the line had suddenly become en- 
tangled with a propeller of the Queen 
Mary, it was torn from our hands. 

“Stand clear,” roared Paddy. 

For what seemed the millionth time 
we threw ourselves away from the thrash- 
ing rope. We watched that magic first 
thirty fathoms roar back into the ocean, 
and we could not have watched our fa- 
vorite wife go overboard with more re- 
luctance. Then Paddy and Fergus got a 
holding turn on the cleat. 

“Doesn't this bastard ever get tired?” 
T said. 

“After ten hours maybe,” said Shaun 
sourly. 

“We've got to go on like this for ten 
hours?” I asked. 

Shaun’s laugh was as humorless as the 
bray of a sheep. “In the old days you 
were lucky if you got your shark in ten 
hours. Now we've got just one chance 
though.” 

“What's that?” said the zoologist and 
I, together. 

“The big feller ain’t scared of you,” 
said Shaun, “don’t think that. That har- 
poon in his hide just riles him a bit 
that’s all. He’s just mad. Plain mad. 
Maybe he'll stop being mad in a wee 
while and get curious. These big sharks 
are always curious. He'll let himself be 
drawn right in to the side of the boat 
just to see what’s going on. And that’s 
the moment. If you can get your gun- 
powder head into him before he hits us 
a couple of real bangs with his tail, we 
can all go home to supper. And if he 
hits us first, then it’s a long swim home.” 

For the next hour we were never quite 
sure whether we were playing the shark 
or the shark was playing us. Twice we 
got the great fish within a few fathoms 
of the surface, and each time the rope 
was torn from our hands. But the third 
time, ah, the third time. 

Somehow we got the impression that 
this was it, that this time the shark was 
coming in to do business. Instead of 
hanging in an inert mass at the end of 
the line he was swimming in gently 
diminishing circles around the boat a few 
fathoms below the surface, a maneuver 
which did not aid our efforts to haul him 
in in the slightest. But we felt that he 
had made up his mind that this was zero 
hour; that he had fooled around long 
enough. 

“This time he'll come,” said old Shaun 
grimly. “Get him good, Paddy, or he’ll 
knock the bottom out from under us.” 

Paddy left us to our hauling and took 
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up his position in the bows. He laid his 
explosive-headed harpoon against the 
bows as gently as a mother lays down 
her first born, and bent to lift the handle 
of the detonating box. Then he balanced 
the harpoon in his hand and directed 
operations. ; 

“In a bit of line now. All right, give 
him two fathoms. In again .. . watch the 
slack there . . . wire trace coming to the 
surface . . . trace coming now... .” 

Hauling in heavy wet manila line had 
been bad enough, but heaying on the 
wire trace with its protruding splinters 
of steel was undiluted hell. 

“Steady, he’s coming now,” said Paddy 
softly. 

Below us in the water was that dark 
mass again, the steel trace thrusting u 
from it at a sharp angle. And then the 
mass was no longer inert but suddenly 
moving up toward the surface at con- 
siderable speed. The wire curled in oyer 
the bows faster than we could haul it in, 
twisted and serpented around Paddy’s 
legs. 


“Name o’ God, watch the wire,” 
shrieked Shaun from the stern. Paddy ig- 
nored him. Divining that the “moment 
of truth” had come, he stood his ground, 
the point of the harpoon poised above 
the rising shark. And up he came—the 
great head with the beady shining eyes, 
the mouth looking big enough to swallow 
the whole boat. And as the head dipped 
slightly, Paddy went in with the harpoon. 
Hard and fast over the coils of wire he 
struck, the steel slicing truely into the 
hard muscle and gristle deep behind the 
head. A_heart shot, hard and accurate 
and death delivering. The great flukes 
swung conyulsively into the air as the 
head went under, and without hesitation 
as the wire began to run, Paddy dived 
into its coils to ram home the plunger. 

A dull explosion boiled from the sea. 

“Got him,” said Paddy quietly, and 
there was a whole world of satisfaction 
and triumph in those two small words. 

He was right. The great tail thrashed 
once and subsided. The head lolled over 
sideways. The great shark, its back 
broken, floated belly upwards on the sur- 
face, and Fergus was already probing for 
the heart with the long killing lance, 
administering the coup-de-grace. 

A bight was run round the tail, a head 
noose, and up to the masthead we ran 
the signal which would bring in the con- 
verted torpedo boat which acted as shark 
ferry between us and the shore. 

Paddy looked at the zoologist and 
grinned, “Now perhaps we could be 
hearing about how you come to be in 
the ladies’ swimming bath?” he said. 

The zoologist was fishing around be- 
side Shaun for his precious bottle of 
poteen. “We'd better have a drink all 
round first,” he answered offering Paddy 
the bottle. “I was saving it for the first 
shark.” 

“IT thought you might be saving it to 
preserve a bit of shark liver in.” I said. 

“There’s a place for science in’ the 
world,” said the zoologist, “and there's 
a place for good liquor. Now to tell you 
the story of the ladies’ swimming pool 
which is rather a long one and concerns 
a girl with red hair. . . ."—Alan Burgess 
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dozen Indian scalps dangling trom his 
middle. 

He was born around 1763 in Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, and was only a 
year old when his family moved west. He 
grew up within a hop. skip and jump 
of Fort Henry (now Wheeling, West 
Virginia), and, since his father was a 
land trader and away [rom home most 
of the time, his mother all but lost con- 
trol of him. He killed his first Indian 
when he was 10; however, he fired the 
shot from a loophole during a minor at- 
tack on Fort Beeler, so the event didn’t 
cause too much excitement. But less than 
a year later he began hitting his stride. 
One day while he and his older brother 
Martin were out on a little Indian hunt, 
they ran onto two Shawnee braves rest- 
ing on a log. Martin wanted to divide 
them up, but Lew had a better idea. 
He maneuvered quietly through the un- 
derbrush until he was able to line both 
Indians in his sights. He got the two with 
one shot. 

Shortly after this, when the Wetzels’ 
plow horse was spooked away by Indians, 
young Lew hit the trail and showed up 
a day or so later, riding Old Bessie and 
wearing two wet scalps. Ilis mother 
screamed and cried and told his father, 
but his father was simply glad to have 
Old Bessie back. 

One summer morning when Lew was 
13, he stepped outside the Wetzel cabin 
with his father’s flintlock cradled in his 
arm and made a quick visual sweep ol the 
underbrush surrounding the clearing 
where his young brother, ‘Jacob, was play- 
ing in the sun. Then he did a double- 
take. What he at first had passed off as 
a hoe handle sticking out from between 
the logs of the corncrib actually was a 
rifle barrel aimed directly toward him. 
A fast reflex probably saved his life. The 
rifle ball tore an ugly wound in his chest 
and took away part of his breast bone. 

Two Shawnee warriors leaped from 
behind the corncrib. The Wetzel men- 
folk were away, and belore the women 
could come into action, both boys were 
dragged into the brush, After an hour 
or so the Indians decided to hole up for 
the remainder of the day, in order to 
lessen their chances of being discovered. 
The rest gave Lew time to recover from 
the first shock of his wound. That night 
they crossed the Ohio ten miles south 
ol Fort Henry and headed for the In- 
dian towns of the Upper Muskingum. 
Both boys were barefoot, but all the next 
day, under the constant threat of a toma- 
hawk, they kept up with the grueling 
pace set by their captors. That night 
both were considered so nearly all-in 
that the braves did not bother to tie 
them up when they camped. 

Toward morning Lew nudged Jacob 
and they arose quietly and slipped away 
into the darkness. After walking a few 
yards, Lew whispered that they hadn't 
a chance of making a clean getaway un- 
less something was done about their raw 
feet. While Jacob waited, he slipped back 
to the camp and stole the Indians’ moc- 


casins. Then he remembered his father’s 
rifle. His father was a very penurious 
and a very severe man, Lew tiptoed back 
and slid the long weapon from beside 
one of the sleeping braves. 

All the following day the boys played 
hide and seek athe their two ex-captors, 
and that night they reached the Ohio, 
constructed a log raft and headed back 
for the Virginia shore. 

When Lew staggered into Fort Henry 
the next day, carrying Jacob, he an- 
nounced that he had found his life's 
work: he was never going to do anything 
but hunt down Indians and kill them. 
So he dug a cave in the side of a hill 
overlooking Wheeling Creek, and for the 
next year spent most of his spare time 
ambushing passing war parties of In- 
dians. By actual tally, he killed eleven 
braves from this spot, in addition to the 
squaws and children he captured and 
turned over to the fort that they might 
be exchanged for white hostages. 

In spite of all this action, Lew became 


restless and pensive. He took to hiding , 


out near the Shawnee towns in the 
Muskingum Valley, and when a brave 
was so fastidious as to come clear out 
into the woods to relieve himself, Lew 
relieved him of his scalp. During odd 
hours he practiced—and perlected—a feat 
which has been marveled at by gun lovers 
ever since: the loading of a 13-pound, 
6-foot muzzle-loading rifle while mov- 
ing along at a dead run. 

‘About this time, a gang of hardy pio- 
neers irom southwestern. Pennsylvania 
decided to become heroes. They rounded 
up ninety-lour harmless, Christian‘zed 
and unarmed Indians, including thirty- 
two small children, herded them into 
cabins, and proceeded to club their 
brains out, This disgraceful slaughter in- 
furiated even the wild Indians, and from 
then on it was Katie-bar-the-door. 

The whites thought the retaliatory ac- 
tion of the Indians - called for a punitive 
expedition. Somewhere along the line, 
Lew had become acquainted with George 
Washington; so when Colonel William 
Crawford, a close personal friend of 
Washington, was chosen to lead an army 
against the Indian metropolis of San- 
dusky, Wetzel agreed to scout for him. 


A few days after the expedition got 
underway, Lew came running into camp 
with important news. He told the colonel 
that one of the damnedest ambuscades 
ever seen on the border lay just ahead. 
But the colonel didn’t believe it. Lew 
forthwith took to the woods, and by so 
doing became one of the few survivors 
of the military fiasco that followed. Craw- 
ford was captured and burned at the 
stake, following an orgy of torture which 
lasted three hours. 

The next day after Wetzel got back 
to Fort Henry, John Mills, another sur- 
vivor of the Crawford debacle, showed 
up with the story that he had been closely 
followed by Indians. He said he had been 
forced to leave his horse and considerable 
equipment a few miles on the other side 
of the river. Would Wetzel go with him 
to get it? Wetzel wouldn't. Mills rattled 
some gold. Wetzel reconsidered. 

Nearing the place where Mills had left 
his equipment, they saw the horse teth- 
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ered to a tree in a small clearing. To Lew 
the intended ambush was insultingly 
obvious. He favored withdrawing. But 
Mills was a greedy man and wanted his 
horse. He walked into the clearing and 
was immediately shot dead. 

Four Indians leaped from cover. Lew 
promptly shot one of them through the 
head. He then turned and lit out for the 
fort, with the other three Indians close 
after him. It was a situation that de- 
lighted him. By twisting his forearm 
around the long barrel of his flintlock so 
that the stock protruded back of him, 
he proceeded. to reload. Presently, he 
stopped and whirled about. The nearest 
Indian was only a few yards away. Lew 
shot him through the chest, and turned 
again and happily sprinted on. The re- 
maining two warriors evidently didn’t be- 
lieve what they had seen. Lew stopped 
again and scored. The fourth and last 
brave disappeared screaming into the un- 
derbrush. 

A few weeks alter the Mills incident, 
John Wetzel, Lew’s father, the intrepid 
old Dutchman, was killed by Indians. It 
happened one afternoon while Old John 
and a couple of friends were crossing the 
Ohio in a dugout canoe. A band of Wyan- 
dottes opened fire on them. Old John 
secured himself a niche in border history 
by booming out, “Lay down, men—I’m 
done fer, but I'll git you to shore.” 

“Soon after that the white hunters 
began bringing in some pretty gruesome 
stories. The stories bore a monotonous 
sameness: cold campfires, with dead In- 
dians strewn about, and the corpses re- 
markably bald. A local Sam Spade hap- 
pened to notice that Lew Wetzel had 
thrown away his smoked scalps and was 
wearing fresh ones these days. Someone 
pointed out that the camp-site corpses 
were usually found in an area where 
bloodcurdling, almost human screams 
had recently been heard. These screams 
were reported to have the eerie quality 
of high-rising wind. Lew, the local sleuth 
observed, had the lungs of a good hound 
dog. If there remained any doubt now 
as to who was perpetrating these massa- 
cres, it was removed by the tales told 
by shivering Shawnee captives: A spirit 
—very evil—who took the shape of a man, 
had become angry with the Indians, they 
said. He was big, swift, very dark com- 
plexioned, and his eyes gave off fire in 


the night. Furthermore—and this was the 
clincher—he had rayen-black hair that 
hung down to just back of his knees, and 
the banshee wail he emitted just before 
an attack brought on a sort of temporary 
paralysis among the victims. The screams, 
the Shawnees said, were: “Le Vent de la 
Mort’—The Wind of Death. They called 
the spirit “Death Wind.” But the settlers 
remembered that for a long, long time 
they had been calling him Lew. 

For a while after the discovery, Lew 
stood around looking like the cat that 
swallowed the canary, obviously expect- 
ing some sort of praise for his work. But, 
instead of that, people began to evade 
him. It wasn’t that they disliked him 
particularly; it just wasn’t comfortable, 
they said, being around a man who was 
always killing. They thought he had car- 
ried a good thing too far. But Lew, pa- 
thetically enough, misunderstood. He 
thought he hadn’t gone far enough. More 
corpses. More death-howls. 

With his reputation in such a state, it 
was a bad time lor Lew’s dream girl to 
come into his life. But in she came, frilled 
buckskins and all. Her name was Betty 
Zane and, judging from an old portrait, 
she bore a striking resemblance to Jane 
Russell. She was a sister of the illustrious 
Zane brothers (ancestors of Zane Grey, 
who later dramatized Wetzel in three 
novels), and when Lew met her she had 
just come [rom an eastern school to live 
with her family. Lew didn’t waste any 
time. He began washing the blood off 
his tomahawk, and combing out his 
scalps, and doing all the little things he 
thought might make him more present- 
able to a lady. He succeeded only in 
scaring her hall to death. For a while 
she couldn’t stand his barbaric appear- 
ance, let alone his sweat and leather 
smell, but gradually her humanitarian 
instincts got the better of her and she 
began paying him some attention. For 
a woman who wanted to reform some- 
one, Lew was a find. However, he mis- 
understood. He wanted to marry her. But 
the only vow that ever passed between 
them was his promise to her that he 
would neyer shoot a white man. It was 
this pledge, some say, that later caused 
Lew to face down a flintlock and use 
a scalp knife to kill Jim Girty, the white 
renegade, 

And it was probably because of Betty 
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Zane that Lew was hanging around the 
fort when, early in September, 1782, an 
event obscurely recorded as the “Last 
Battle of The American Revolution” 
came off. It started with nearly 300 
Shawnees and Delawares and about filty 
British soldiers appearing one morning 
out of nowhere and asking for the fort’s 
unconditional surrender. To the ten able- 
bodied men inside, it was a silly ques- 
tion. The affair provided Lew Wetzel 
with a killing feast such as he had not 
had since the “siege,” five years earlier. 
He cussed and killed and cavorted. He 
whooped and yelled and sang. He tried 
fancy shots. 


On the second day of the battle, the 
defenders ran out of powder. But there 
was plenty ol it in the Zane cabin, a hun- 
dred yards or so away, so Betty, the only 
“expendable” left, made the run for it. 
Lew stood by the open lort gate and 
held a bead on her all the way there and 
back. She didn’t get a scratch, and Lew 
didn’t fire a shot. Later, when asked 
why, he explained that his only shot had 
been for Betty in case she was captured 
alive. He wrote off his love venture with 
one last, magnanimous gesture: he named 
his trusty rifle “Betsy.” 

Love had thrown him distressingly be- 
hind in his work, and he began acting 
like a man who was afraid of the auditors, 
His death-howl racked the border nights. 
and his killings became legend. He 
stopped loafing about the forts and stock- 
ades. Frequently he was seen striding 
purposefully across the edge of some 
cabin clearing, his jet eyes probing the 
trail ahead. Seldom did he acknowledge 
neighborly greetings. Every shilling he 
got hold of, from scouting for land buyers 
or selling small batches of furs, went 
toward the meager financing of his per- 
sonal war against the red men. Often. 
during scares, he would be sent for by 
the small stockade communities. He 
would come and remain for a few days, 
and take in payment the barest necessi- 
ties. To the women, he was a cold-blooded 
killer, and they called their children in- 
side when Lew was around. To the men, 
he was a fearsome, unpredictable man, 
with whom one could not comfortably 
engage in light talk. 

He would come into a settlement from 
the north and report “Injun sign” two 
miles to the south, and when pressed 
he would explain that he had been scout- 
ing the settlement for a couple of days. 
Or, as he did at Fort Henry on at least 
one occasion, he would stand about ab- 
solutely noncommunicative for the 
greater part of the day, then, late in the 
afternoon, raise his rifle and knock a 
spying redskin out of the brush at the 
edge ol the clearing. In the Fort Henr 
incident, he explained that he had been 
waiting all day for the warrior to move. 
so he could have a better shot. 

When the atrocities committed by the 
Indians became so bad that the settlers 
were spending most of their time peer- 
ing through the chinks in their family 
cabins, Major McMechen-of-the-militia 
offered a hundred-dollar bonus for the 
first Indian scalp brought in. Lew lit out 
down the Ohio and up the Hocking 
River. Finally, one night he ran onto a 


brave sleeping beside his campfire, killed 
him, scalped him, came back and col- 
lected the reward. To accomplish this, 
he had traveled 175 miles on foot. 

One stormy autumn evening, after a 
luckless day of Indian hunting, Lew 
sighted a war party of six Shawnee braves 
heading toward an abandoned cabin 
where he assumed they expected to spend 
the night. By a little fast footwork, he 
managed to get there first and was hiding 
in the loft when the braves arrived. He 
waited patiently while they built a fire, 
ate their parched corn and jerked veni- 
son, and found their sleeping places on 
the floor. 

When he was certain that they were 
all sound asleep, he descended the lad- 
der. He leaned his flintlock against the 
door frame, unsheathed his tomahawk, 
walked silently to the center of the room. 
He threw back his head and rent the 
stillness with his terrifying scream. The 
braves, startled in their sleep, froze half 
way to their feet. Lew set to work. He 
slashed his tomahawk in short, lethal 
arcs. A fast circle of the room, and he 
made a dash for the door, his rayen- 
black hair blanketing his back and half 
his legs. He grabbed his rifle and plunged 
out into the night. He had killed four 
of the Indians. He was not concerned 
with pursuit; no two Indians in the coun- 
try would follow Death Wind in the dark. 

Shortly after the official end of the 
Revolution, the Northwest Territory was 
established, and General Josiah Harmar, 
a rock-ribbed New Englander, was sent 
to the mouth of the Muskingum to set 
up headquarters. One of the first things 
he did was to hire Wetzel to scout for 
him. Neither, apparently, knew what they 
were getting into, One of the first things 
Lew did was to shoot, kill, and scalp a 
Shawnee buck whom Harmar had offi- 

' cially designated as “tame,” and to whom 
he had given the name of George Wash- 
ington. There was hell to pay. Harmar 
issued a warrant for Lew’s arrest on a 
murder charge, and Lew’s _ friends 
whisked him across the Ohio into Vir- 
ginia and out of Harmar’s reach. 

In the Virginia border settlements, 
Lew suddenly found himself a hero. His 
name swept through the frontier, and 
the settlers, who had lived through the 
long years of Indian atrocities, managed 
easily to work themselves into boiling 
rages over Harmar’s murder charge. 

But Harmar was not to be daunted by 
the public and he sent a Captain Kings- 
bury, with a company of men, to bring 
Wetzel in. The good captain ran up 
against a bevy of armed Virginians and 
was given his choice of annthilation or 
returning to Harmar empty-handed. 
Kingsbury was a family man. 

General Harmar was fit to be tied when 
Kingsbury reported back. He posted a 
large reward for Wetzel, bold-facing the 
dead-or-alive clause. Lew’s popularity 
zoomed, 

The presence of Death Wind—the 
whites had picked up the Shawnee name 
—became a hard-cider-and-doughnuts oc- 
casion whereyer he appeared. Hungry for 
such notice, Lew made what amounted 
to a tour of triumph through the 
settlements. Children clung to his buck- 
skins, and the women—getting to know 


the “poor man” better—found him to be 
a person with a zealous, if somewhat con- 
fused, religion. In imitation of.their idol, 
men began letting their hair grow, and 
hickory-smoked scalps were dug out of 
old rucksacks and worn, mold and all. 
And, since Old Death Wind, as he was 
endearingly referred to, although he was 
not yet 40, sometimes dressed as an In- 
dian, young blades frequently appeared, 
even in church, wearing breechclouts— 
an item of clothing definitely not de- 
signed for masculine modesty. 

But his freedom was short-lived. One 
night, while Lew was visiting with a 
friend on an Ohio River island, Kings- 
bury and his men surrounded the cabin, 
captured the friend and, under threat 
of his life, forced Lew to surrender. He 
was chained hand and foot and carried 
bodily back to Harmar. 

For weeks, Lew languished in the Fort 
Henry brig. His popularity was too great 
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for Harmar to risk bringing him to trial. 
His health began failing under the re- 
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was given permission to exercise daily 
inside the palisade. But his hands were 
not to be [reed. 

Lew became a man with a plan. His 
exercise consisted of his running back 
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Gradually he began lengthening the dis- 
tance he covered. One day he discovered 
two well-spaced snags protruding from 
the vertical log walls. He judged they 
would make good footholds. A few days 
later, while engaged in his favorite ex- 
ercise routine of running back and forth, 
he lit out in a burst of speed that, for 
an instant, stupefied his guards. His moc- 
casined feet found the footholds. He 
hurtled himself over the 9-foot wall. : 

In the temporary safety of the forest, 
he found a fallen log and burrowed under 
it. He lay there while Harmat’s soldiers, 
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including some more “tame” Indians, 
searched within inches of him. When 
night came, he clawed his way out and 
slipped down to the river's edge. 

The Ohio in those days, unimpeded 
by locks and dams, was a swift and 
treacherous stream, and it was spring 
and floodtime. He could see the murky 
water passing by in great angry swirls. 
The opposite shore looked very lar away. 
His forged-iron handcuffs were heavy 
and awkward. He dived in, flipped over 
on his back, and stiffened as the water 
whipped him downstream. 

An old Virginia border hand, by the 
name ol Isaac Wiseman, was ’coon hunt- 
ing along the river. It was he who pulled 
Lew up onto the Virginia bank. He took 
him to his cabin and filed off his hand- 
cuffs. Charley Madison, another [rontiers- 
man, proudly presented him with a 
blanket and a rifle. The hunter was back 
in business. 

But General Harmar was not a man 
to be trifled with. He revised his reward 
notices to read: “For the body of one 
Lewis Wetzel.” So Lew pulled a Houdini. 
Friends of his had moved to northern 
Mississippi, so for the next two years 
he made Natchez his base while he car- 
ried on his Indian hunting, ranging, 
some say, as far west as Texas. When he 
finally returned to the northern Ohio 
Valley, he was as weathered and robust as 
ever, and his zeal for Indian killing ap- 
peared undiminished. 

A newly married friend of Lew’s in- 
vited him home to meet the bride. When 
the two arrived at the clearing they found 
nothing but a pile of smoldering ashes. 
Signs indicated that the bride had been 
taken prisoner. 

For two days Lew half-dragged the 
disconsolate bridegroom through the 
forest on the trail of the marauders. 
When finally they sighted the enemy 
camp, they found there were two Indians 
and a white man. The bride lay bound, 
hand and foot, by the fire. 

“Take the white man,” Lew said. “I'll 
get the two Injuns. Don’t miss, or she'll 
be tomahawked.” 

They fired together. Neither missed. 
The second Indian attempted to escape. 
Lew tomahawked him less than ten yards 
from the campfire. 

The event made known Lew’s presence 
in the Valley, a thing he by no means 
wanted, for Harmar’s reward offer had 
not been withdrawn. But the northern 
Valley was pretty well “hunted out” any- 
way. He decided to move to Kentucky. 
He chose as his adopted hunting ground 
a wilderness section only a short distance 
from Fort Washington (Cincinnati), and, 
by the rarest of coincidences, General 
Harmar became the fort’s new comman- 
dant, almost at the same time. Within 
only a few days, Lew was once more Gen- 
eral Harmar’s prisoner. 

Remembering too well the settlers’ re- 
sentment at Wetzel’s former arrest, the 
general ordered an immediate trial, hop- 
ing to bring the affair to a close before 
the news could leak out. 

Lew was tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to hang. 

The death sentence threw the Valley 
into a strange hysteria. The news burst 
like a flood tide. Barge loads of armed 


borderers came from as far away as Fort 
Pitt. Every settler who could muster a 
canoe, log rait, flatboat or pirogue, 
headed for Fort Washington. Some 
brought their families and made an out- 
ing of it. .- 

Lewis Wetzel overnight was changed 
from a man into a cause. His “persecu- 
tion” was considered by the Virginians 
to be a personal affront to every liberty- 
loving pioneer in America. The whole 
purpose of the Revolution, of which 
many of them were veterans, was being 
flaunted, they said. And, furthermore, 
Lew’'s hanging would violate the word 
and intent of the new Constitution peo- 
ple were talking about. There was a lot 
of patriot talk thrown around. 


Lew was set free. The official celebra- 
tions along the border lasted two whole 
days, and Lew returned to his business. 

As game became scarcer, Wetzel took 
bigger chances to obtain it. He had been 
free from Fort Washington only a few 
weeks when, one evening, haying pur- 
sued a couple of Shawnee hunters’ up 
to the very edge of the clearing of one 
of their Muskingum towns, he was sur- 
prised by a returning war party and cap- 
tured, Evil spirit or man, he was con- 
demned to die at the stake. 

On the night that the black paint was 
being mixed, an old chief, whose request 
to adopt the prisoner had been refused, 
managed to slip Lew out of the village. 
He tied a rope around his prisoner and, 
holding the other end, mounted a horse 
and set out through the night toward 
the Ohio Valley. Lew’s hands were still 
bound with rawhide thongs. When, at 
daybreak, they reached the river, the old 
chief dismounted. He unbound the 
prisoner and handed him a rifle. Then 
he bade Lew Godspeed, remounted, and 
turned back to face the anger of his peo- 
ple. 

To Lew, the situation was cut and 
dried. He shot his benefactor in the back. 
Later, when asked why, his explanation 
was simple: “I needed the horse,” he 
said. “I'd been through a lot of torture.” 
No apologies. That was Wetzel. 

But it was fast becoming evident to 
everyone, with the possible exception of 
Lew himself, that he had already out- 
lived his time. The Treaty of Greenville, 
brought about by “Mad Anthony” 
Wayne's defeat of the Shawnees at Fallen 
Timber, put a closed season on Indian 
killing in the Ohio Valley. Lew, of course, 
wouldn’t buy that. 

He was not the first, nor last, man to 
complain that the government was in- 
terfering with his business. He planned 
to go west. But first—just one more 
binge. He disappeared up the Musk- 
ingum. 

‘Two days later, he came upon a party 
of four Indians, camped by the river. 
With the patience of a hunting cat, he 
squatted in the brush and waited for 
darkness. At last, when his prey were 
asleep, he arose and carefully leaned his 
rifle against a tree. Silently he walked in 
toward the waning: fire. No longer did 
he dare emit his death-howl. Three times 
he brought his tomahawk down, smash- 
ing the still, human heads. But the 
fourth warrior leaped up and disap- 


peared in the night. Lew was not able to 
bring him down. 

The escape of the Indian worried him, 
and well it might have. He no sooner 
had set foot in Fort Henry than he was 
warned that the Indian had reported the 
killings to the authorities. He might have 
taken some pride in the fact that he had, 
almost literally, forced the Indians to call 
the cops. 

A few days later, at the close of a day- 
long celebration in his honor, he boarded 
a flatboat for New Orleans——jumping- 
off place for the far West. He returned 
three years later, a deeply embittered 
man. Two of the three years, he said, 
he had spent in jail. He didn’t divulge 
the charge, but he said there was a 
Spaniard in New Orleans who already 
had lived too long. The Spaniard wor- 
ried him. 

Despite his long absence, he still was 
the most sought-after scout in the Valley. 
Soon after his return, William Madison, 
brother of the future President, hired 
Lew to show him over some large land 
tracts. One day the two were fired on 
bya band of renegade Indians, and while 
swimming the mouth of the Little Kana- 
wha River, Madison was killed. Lew 
blamed himself for losing his client, and 
grew moodier than ever. 

He grew fretful and short-tempered. 
The New Orleans Spaniard’s time was 
running out. Lew headed south on foot 
for the Natchez Trace and New Orleans. 
He returned two years later, by way of 
Philadelphia, where—according to a 
musty old record—he was a guest of 
George Washington. For years Washing- 
ton had been the Ohio Valley's biggest 


individual landowner, having accepted 
preps as payment for surveying the 

Fairfax tracts. Lew knew every foot of 
the vast holdings and, besides, his father 
had had business dealings with the gen- 
eral. 

Soon after this, William Clark, of the 
newly organized Lewis and Clark Ex- 
pedition, offered him a scouting job. Lew 
went, but he was back in four months, 
sickened by the way Lewis and Clark 
babied Indians. 

For a few more weeks he moped around 
the Valley stockades—towns now—an al- 
ready fabled hero to the newcomers, and 
held in awe even by the old-timers. His 
presence drew crowds wherever he went. 
He was still a horse of a man, but his 
eyes had lost much of their old fire, and 
when he spoke, which was seldom, it 
was with the haunted voice of a man 
who had killed too much. 

At last Lew took his final departure 
from the Valley. He was only 42, but in 
thirty-two years he had killed well over 
125 Indians in indiyidual combat. Some 
old-timers pegged the number at 157, not 
including * 
number “could never be known. There 
were still wild Indians in the canebrakes 
of the Southwest, but even Lew now 
knew that civilization had caught up 
with him. With as little ceremony as 
possible, he boarded a flatboat and 
headed for the free wilds of “Kentuck.” 

Two years later, at the home of a rela- 
tive in Natchez, Mississippi, he died 
quictly in bed. At his own request, his 
grave remained lor a long time un- 
marked, so that no boastful Indian could 
claim his scalp.—Fred Zimmerman 


End Man on a Hook and Ladder 
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own uniform (trousers, $23) and his own 
lood, Fire station meals cost from sixty 
cents to a dollar each, according to the 
majority wish. Hance has two wardrobes, 
two beds, two razors, two of everything. 

He’s a congenial and co-operative guy. 
Otherwise he would not have survived 
his first year in the Beverly Hills depart- 
ment, which is beset by specialized 
problems because it is not an average 
small city. To succeed at his job, a 
Beverly Hills fireman must not only 
be proficient as a fireman but a diplo- 
mat of sorts. He is working in a town 
where Howard Hughes, flying an ex- 
perimental plane may crash into the 
house of a taxpayer. He is working in 
a town bordered on one side by the 
Twentieth Century-Fox studio, on an- 
other by prehistoric tar pits and on 
another by canyon-ridden foothills. He 
is working in a town where some citi- 
zens would rather have their houses de- 
stroyed than permit fire engines to drive 
up on their spacious lawns and do an 
effective job of infighting. He is work- 
ing in a town where an extremely solvent 
and otherwise sane voter takes delight 
in turning in false alarms and when 
trapped by methylene blue (with which 


the boxes in his neighborhood are 
painted when he goes on a rampage) 
amuses arresting police by performing 
amazing feats oft contortion belore plead- 
ing guilty and doing 180 days in jail. 
He is working in a town where Guy Mc 
Afee, the leading professional gambler 
of the west, maintains one of several 
residences. When it was gutted by fire 
the mourning was not for irreplaceable 
antiques and first editions but for an 
asphyxiated canary. 

Like most firemen, Wesley Hance is 
a radio and television fan and has a lot 
of money tied up in sets at both places, 
He reads three newspapers a day, three 
magazines a week. Punctuality is a re- 
ligion with him; he’s always at the sta- 
tion an hour before his trick begins, 
sometimes three hours before. In his 
racket, tardiness is a sin as grave as drunk- 
enness or insubordination. 

When a new man is up for orientation 
as a tillerman, Wesley spends four or 
five hours a day familiarizing him with 
the apparatus and equipment. His mo- 
tive is not selfish, although he knows that 
inevitably he and his mateés at some time 
will entrust their lives to the neophyte’s 
skill. 

Nominally a fire department is quasi- 
military, but beyond the uniform, obe- 
dience to orders, constant preparedness 
and a few painless drills and formations, 
the fireman doesn’t have to take a lot of 
military guff. As a matter of simple re- 
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spect, Wesley addresses his superiors by 
their correct titles, but there ts an easy- 
going camaraderie among all ranks. 
Every fireman sits where he pleases at 
meals and speaks freely in bull sessions. 

When his life would be endangered 
by carrying out an order Hance and 
every other fireman have the traditional 
right to strike this bargain with their 
superior: “Tll do the job, if you lead it.’ 
This situation seldom arises because the 
normal instinct of a commanding officer 
in an emergency is to say, “Let's go,” 
rather than “You go.” 

On a night alarm, Wesley Hance—by 
stopwatch count—is out of the sack, down 
the pole and in his elevated bucket eleven 
seconds alter he gets the signal. An 
anomalous fact about the fire business is 
that any given company can get ready to 
roll quicker at night than in the daytime. 
The explanation is simple. When he hits 
the hay, a fireman is in a predetermined 
position and in a preconditioned state 
of mind, both geared to the fact that he 
may have to get up and get going in 
nothing flat. Ww ‘hen the signal sounds, 
his body reacts almost instantly and with- 
out a waste motion he arrives precisely 
where he is supposed to be. 

In the daylight hours an alarm may 
catch him at chow, in the shower, shoot- 
ing pool, polishing brass or telephoning 
his old lady. \ dozen of his mates are 
bound to be caught in similar activities. 
Conlusion, however slight, is bound to 
result, spoiling the ideal pattern and 
adding seconds to the time required for 
the rollout. 

Despite the disdainful title of “glori- 
fied janitor” that some of his business 
school classmates may apply to him, Wes- 
ley, like 98 per cent of municipal firemen, 
will stick with his job until relieved by 
death, disability or retirement. He may 
work his way up in the hierarchy of work- 
ing firefighters: engineer, lieutenant, 
captain, or become a specialist in arson, 
fire prevention, communications or the 
installation and maintenance of hydrants 
and drains. Wesley hopes to remain on 
the firing line permanently, preferring 
his Smoky Joe role to any staff job. 

It's Hance’s opinion, and the con- 
sensus around truck companies, that 
commercial truck drivers make the best 
hook and ladder pilots and tillermen be- 
cause they have a built-in realization 
of the length, bulk and momentum of 
the apparatus and a deep sense ol respect 
for the twelve-foot rear overhang and 
the damage it can cause on a fast turn. 

In managing a ladder wagon this rear 
overhang is the factor that causes the 
most trouble. The ladders are stacked 
so that the longest and topmost will clear 
the top of an ordinary passenger car. 
But it will wreak unholy damage on a 
truck, signpost or traffic standard. Over- 
compensating for a skid, one of Wesley's 
opposite numbers once ventilated the 
entire length of a streetcar with the 12- 
foot overhang. In this encounter, as in 
all incidents involving property damage, 
a member of the truck company was 
dropped off to square the rap. thus ef- 
fectively lessening the manpower of the 
rig by one-sixth, 

“Even though it’s his task to find the 
openings and wheel his end of the ap- 


paratus through them, the hook and 
ladder front-seat driver's chore is easier 
than the tillerman’s. For one thing, the 
driver sees and knows exactly where he’s 
heading and what the situation is. Wes- 
ley, aloft in his crow’s-nest, doesn’t know 
what's going on up [front until it’s too 
late to do anything about it. Of safety 
devices he has none except a lap strap— 
which has been known to break. But if 
the driver can louse up his rear-seat co- 
pilot, Tillerman Hance, conversely, can 
ram the driver into or over a curb by 
erring slightly on the angle of a turn. 
The ideal team is a pair of seasoned op- 
erators who can understand and antici- 
pate each other’s next move without com- 
munication. 


Fighting fire. is the fireman’s or- 
dained duty but saving human life takes 
precedence over it. By extension the citi- 
zenry has come to think that the hook 
and ladder should be called out to woo 
cats out of trees and rescue squirrels 
out of drainpipes. Until recent years, the 
attitude of fire departments has been 
tolerant. But the tide is turning. 

On a recent emergency call, a sextet 
of disgusted truckmen was requested to 
dislodge a parrot from the top of a tree. 
A calculated near-miss with the hook and 
ladder’s .45-70 rifle tumbled the squawk- 
ing bird and a mass of foliage to the 
eround. The same week a kid with a rake 
chased a film director’s pet bear up 
pepper tree, where he settled down, pre- 
sumably for the season. An ex-ranch 
hand in the truck company lassoed the 
frightened beast and urged him to terra 
firma by easy stages. 

The La Brea tar pits, a famous archeo- 
logical hunting ground from which 
scientists are forever dredging the re- 
mains of prehistoric monsters, is a natural 
challenge to the investigative instincts of 
the urchins of the area, who like to see 
how deeply they can penetrate its fast- 
nesses without being sucked under the 
primeval slime. A teen-age daredevil, out 
to establish a new recor d. managed to get 
himself mired to the armpits ‘sixty feet 
from solid ground. 

A hook and ladder company, respond- 
ing to an all-out emergency call, flung 
its longest ladder across the surface of 
the black bottomless pit and a truckman 
catwalked precariously along the rungs 
to a position within arm’s-reach of the 
youth immobilized by fear and mud. 

No sooner had rescuer and victim 
joined hands than their combined weight 
and the suction of the ooze threatened to 
swamp the ladder. The truck’s Goliath 
of an engine asserted itself at this point 
and a scared kid and soiled fireman were 
levered back to land. Armchair engi- 
neers protested the next day that the 
rescue was performed the wrong way. 
But they couldn’t obscure the fact that 
it was performed. 

And that’s some small consolation to 
the hook and ladderman, whose motto 

“Hit the pole; make the run; do the 
job, and come back to the house and 
get a cup of java.” 

And the last guy in the java line is the 
tillerman—the.end man on the hook and 
ladder.—Duncan Underhill. 


How We Won the Pennant 
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When Stanky let me up, I ran over to 
the box next to the Giant dugout where 
Laraine, my wife, was sitting. I gave her 
a great big kiss. Then I started for the 
clubhouse, ‘way out in center field, and 
what a time I had getting there. People 
just wouldn’t let me through. 

Some big guy—he must have weighed 
250 pounds—had me by the throat. He 
was a Giant fan and I guess he meant 
well, but he was choking hell out of me. 
He kept screaming, “We're in! We're in!” 
I carried him about twenty yards. Finally 
I shook loose and galloped for the club- 
house like a broken-field runner. 

Inside, was a scene I'll never forget. 
My players were running around, danc- 
ing, screaming, laughing, drinking cham- 
pagne out of paper cups. There must 
have been a hundred reporters and pho- 
tographers rushing all over the place. 
Outside, thousands of fans stood in center 
field, at the steps to the clubhouse, and 
kept calling for one player after another 
to come out and take a bow. They even 
had me come out. Pretty soon Charlie 
Dressen and the Brooklyn players walked 
in and went around congratulating us. 

It was an hour before I got into the 
shower, and it wasn’t until then that I 
stopped to think about the season we'd 
just been through. I remembered the 
hopes we'd had in spring training, and 
then the rotten Il-game losing streak 
right at the start of the season, and then 
Brooklyn pulling away so far that by the 
time we got going, it looked as if the race 
had ended. I asked myself how in the hell 
we'd managed to win the pennant. 

Freshest in my mind, of course, was the 
eame we'd just played, the miraculous 5-4 
victory over the Dodgers in the third and 
final playoff game. I thought back to the 
scene in this same clubhouse just a few 
hours earlier, when we'd had Sal Maglie 
ready to go out and pitch against Don 
Newcombe for the championship. 

I had called the Giants together for a 
pregame meeting, the first one we'd held 
in a couple of months. I’m not a great 
believer in meetings for ball clubs. I’m 
always afraid VIl put too much into the 
players’ heads. You tell “em how to pitch 
to this guy and where to play for that guy 
and you may wind up getting everybody 
messed up. I’d had regular meetings for 
the first few weeks of the season, then 
occasional ones for a while. Finally, I got 
superstitious and dropped them alto- 
gether, because as it happened. we didn’t 
have a meeting the day we started win- 
ning. 

But just before that last game, I did 
talk to the players for about five minutes. 
The gist of what I said to them was this: 
“We've come this far, we’re not going to 
drop by the wayside now. We're playing 
the team we want to beat, and we all know 
we'd rather beat Newcombe than any- 
body. So let’s get the hell out there and 
do it.” 

My club as a whole didn’t like New- 
combe, We respected his pitching, but 
we didn’t go for the way he would sit on 


the bench and ride us when he wasn’t 
out on the mound. That stuff is all a 
part of the game, and we do it as much 
as any other club, but for some reason 
my players always got sore when New- 
combe did it. After we won the pennant, 
in fact, the only thing we were sorry about 
was that Newcombe didn’t get the defeat. 
It was charged to Ralph Branca, of course, 
because Thomson’s homer off him was 
the winning run. 

Until that last second, it looked as if 
the defeat would go to Maglie. He and 
Newcombe put on a pitchers’ battle for 
seven innings, but in the eighth we 
cracked and Brooklyn scored three runs 
to go ahead by 4-1. It looked pretty grim 
for us, especially after the way New- 
combe poured it on in our half of the 
eighth. He snapped through three hitters 
like nothing at all. One more inning like 
that and we'd be waiting till next year. 

But we did have that one more inning. 
Larry Jansen pitched for us in the ninth 
and got the Dodgers out in order. Just 
before we went to bat, I gave a little pep 
talk in the dugout. 

“Hell,” I said, “you've come this far— 
you're not going to fold up now, are 
you?” 

And then came what seemed like a 
chorus: 

“You're damn right we're not. We've 
got three big outs. Let's go!” 

I went out to my coaching box, and 
right away the miracle began to take 
shape. Alvin Dark singled. So did Don 
Mueller. Now Monte Irvin was coming 
up, representing the tying run. I couldn't 
have asked for a better break. Irvin had 
been our big clutch hitter all year. The 
Panther, I called him: big and fast and 
sleek. He could really spring at you with 
that bat. Along toward the end of the 
year, when we had to keep winning, it 
seemed that every time we’d come into 
the ninth inning needing a run the Pan- 
ther would be at the plate. He'd get the 
hit that tied the game or put you in front. 
He always got the hit. And now here he 
was. 


T remember I was standing close to 
Larry Goetz, the umpire at third base, 
and right then I said to him, “Now, a 
belt. A home run right now.” 

But Irvin popped up. 

Next was Whitey Lockman, and he 
really kept it going. He got the big double 
that drove in one run and left us with 
men at second and third. It was on that 
play that Mueller hurt his ankle sliding 
into third. They took him off on a 
stretcher and I put Clint Hartung in to 
run for him. 

While we were tending to Mueller, 
Dressen made the decision that I'll al- 
ways believe was the turning point for 
us. He took Newcombe out of the game, 
and I was damn glad to see him do it. 

I felt that the worst break we could 
get would be for the Dodgers to leaye 
Newcombe in the game. I was afraid 
that if he stayed, Jackie Robinson would 
talk him into beating us. Robinson has 
a way of making Newcombe bear down. 
He walks over to the mound and delivers 
that old sales talk. He slaps Newcombe 
on the back, says something to him, gets 
him pepped up. Every time he does it, 
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Newcombe gets all the stronger. I'd seen 
Robinson do it only the inning before, 
as a matter of fact, and Newcombe just 
whistled the ball by my hitters. 

I was even afraid the Dodgers might 
bring Roy Campanella in to catch for 
the -last*two outs. He was out with an 
injury, and Rube Walker had been 
catching, but I figured they might come 
in with Campanella as a psychological 
stunt to inspire Newcombe. I was glad 
they didn’t try it. 

I just didn’t want anybody encouraging 
Newcombe to stay in there and fight. So 
when Dressen waved to his.bullpen, I was 
all for it. It didn’t matter to me who his 
next pitcher was going to be. It turned 
out to be Branca. He is a good pitcher, 
but I just figured we'd have a better 
chance against him than we’d have had 
if they'd let Newcombe continue. 

Now Thomson was getting ready to hit, 
and as Branca warmed up I remember 
walking over to second base to give Lock- 
man his running instructions. I told him 
to be careful about a ball hit to the left 
side of the infield. Whitey was now the 
tying run, and I didn’t want him thrown 
out on his way to third base. I told him 
that in case of a ball hit to the left side, 
he should stay put until he was sure the 
ball was past the infield. Then I said to 
him, “We didn’t battle this far just to 
take it on the chin from the Dodgers.” 

We both looked toward home plate, 
where Thomson was swinging a couple 
of bats. 

“Now a Chinese home run,” I said. “A 
Korean home run. Hell, just get a hit.” 

I went back to the third base coaching 
box. 

“Now,” I said to Hartung. “Now, a 
home run.” 

Goetz heard me. I remember he just 
looked at me and winked. Then Branca 
was ready and Thomson stepped into the 
batter’s box. He let the first pitch go by. 
Strike one. The next one looked like an 
inside fastball about letter high. That was 
the one Bobby swung at. Oh, man! 

What happened next took no more 
than a couple of seconds, but it felt like 
a lifetime to me. From where I was stand- 
ing, I couldn’t tell right away that Thom- 
son’s drive was going to be a home run. 

“Go in! Go in!” I kept yelling as I 
watched the ball move toward those left 
field stands. I knew immediately it would 
tie the score, at least. There was no chance 
it would be caught; the ball had been hit 
too hard and too high. If it didn’t go into 
the stands it would hit the wall, anyway, 
and both my runners would score. 

I held my breath. The ball kept going, 
going, going—and suddenly it was gone. 
Into the stands for a home run! 

Naturally, all of us were thinking about 
Bobby Thomson that night even as we 
tried to look ahead to the World Series. 
I remember lying in bed and recalling 
the time early in the year when we'd got 
Bobby to change his batting stance. 

That was at a time when the Giants 
were not doing well. We had ended our 
losing streak, but we still weren't making 
much progress. One of the things that 
held us back was Thomson’s hitting. 

Let me go back a bit on my experiences 
with Bobby. I joined the Giants in the 
middle of the 1948 season. Thomson was 


then in his second year with the Giants. 
The year before, as a rookie, he’d been 
a sensation. I hadn't seen him in ’47. That 
was the year Happy Chandler suspended 
me, and I didn’t see any major league 
games. I spent the year in California. 

Now it was 1948. Thomson wasn’t hay- 
ing a good year, but we didn’t worry too 
much about it. Quite a few ballplayers 
will slump in their sophomore year. Then, 
if they have it, they'll pick up the touch 
the next year. We hoped it would be that 
way with Bobby. Sure enough, he came 
back strong in ’49. 

Going into the 1950 season, we counted 
on Thomson as our big hitter. Irvin 
hadn’t really arrived, and we'd dropped 
Johnny Mize, Sid Gordon, Walker Cooper 
and Willard Marshall in line with our 
project of sacrificing power for speed and 
defense. Thomson seemed to be our only 
remaining long-ball hitter. We put him 
in the clean-up spot and figured he’d be 
set for several years. 


But he didn’t deliver, He got off toa 
weak start in ’50. We had to take him out 
of the clean-up spot, and it wasn’t until 
the last weeks of the season that he began 
to hit. By that time, we had decided that 
Bobby's stance needed adjustment. He 
was standing straight up. He looked stiff 
and awkward at the plate, and most of us 
felt that this was why he hadn’t been 
hitting consistently. 

I give Rud Rennie a lot of the credit 
for forcing the issue on Thomson’s stance. 
Rud is a baseball writer with the New 
York Herald-Tribune. He traveled with 
the Giants last spring, and he used to 
needle me a lot about the way Bobby 
stood at the plate. Rud thought I ought 
to do something about it. 

One night Dave Koslo, Larry Jansen 
and I were sitting around in the club- 
house in Philadelphia, talking about hit- 
ting. This was before a game, and the 
rest of the team was out on the field tak- 
ing batting practice. Thomson’s name 
came up, and I remembered that Rennie 
had been after me that same day. 

“Tell me something,” I said to Koslo 
and Jansen, “How the hell did Thomson 
hit in 1947? They tell me he looked like 
the greatest prospect of all time that year. 
Did he stand up there the same way he’s 
standing nowe” 

My two pitchers gaye it some thought. 
They talked between themselves, and 
finally they agreed there had been a 
change in Bobby’s stance. In °47, they 
said, he had gone at it a little differently. 

“It wasn’t a whole lot different,” Jansen 
said. “His swing and his stride were about 
the same as they are now. But he used to 
bend over. He’d have his head bent out 
over the plate. He doesn’t do that any 
more. Now he’s standing straight up.” 

I nodded. We sat around for a few more 
minutes, talking about something else, 


_ but I kept thinking about Thomson and 


his batting stance. Finally I said, “You 
know, I'd like to see Bobby try bending 
the way he did in '47. But I'll be damned 
if I'll ask a man to change his hitting 
style. What do you think I ought to do?” 

Jansen came right out with it. 

“I'd just tell him,” he said. “You're the 
boss. Make him do what you want him 
to do.” 


Koslo said that’s the way he felt about 
it, too. I looked at the two of them, and 
then we all started to laugh. 

“Okay,” I said. “No time like the pres- 
ent. I’ll go bell the cat.” 

I marched out onto the field. Thomson 
was at the batting cage, waiting for his 
turn to hit. There were several other 
players around. I waited until Bobby 
stepped into the cage and took up his 
stance. Then I spoke up loudly and 
curtly. 

“Just a minute,” I said. 

Bobby stepped away from the plate 
and turned.toward me. 

“Show me the way you stood in ’47,” 
I said. 

He looked around at the other players. 
I think he figured I was ribbing him, and 
he wanted to see if everybody was in on 
the gag. 

“Well, I don’t know...” he said hesi- 
tantly. Then he looked at me again and 
shrugged, acting as if he hoped I'd let 
him get away from the center of the stage. 
The other boys were watching this pretty 
closely. 

“Come on,” I said. “Don’t waste time. 
Show me the way you stood in ’47.” 

Now he knew by the tone of my voice 
that I wasn’t kidding. So he lifted the 
bat and squared himself into his old 
hitting position as he remembered it. 
Sure enough, he was bending from the 
waist. 

“That’s it,” I said excitedly. “That’s 
the way. Now, get this straight. I want 
you to hit like that all the time. Keep 
bending over like that.” 

Bobby was a little doubtful, just as I’d 
expected. But I kept after him. 

“Look,” I said. “What are you hitting 
now? About .220, right? Hell, you can 
hit .220 lefthanded. You try this bending 
business and let’s see what happens.” 

It snapped him out of it right away. 
We swept a three-game series from the 


Phils and, as I recall, Thomson hit a home 
run in the first game and his hitting was 
instrumental in winning the other two. 
He stayed with his ’47 stance the rest of 
the year, and he really got hot with it. For 
the last half of the season, Bobby was 
probably the best hitter in the league. 

The change in Thomson’s stance was 
one of the things that helped get our ball 
club moving. There were many other 
things. We kept making adjustments as 
we went along. Adversity forced us to 
make this move or that one. It was a 
strange thing; we went into the season 
thinking we had a set, solid club. But 
we lost eleven in a row, and that streak 
put us into such a hole we had to revise 
the whole structure of the club. 

I blame myself for the losing streak. I 
could almost see it coming, too. Just be- 
fore the season opened, I was skeptical 
about my ball club. We looked too good. 
Does that sound like a lot of baloney? 
Well, it’s the truth. Here’s the way it was: 

Going into spring training, I was hell 
bent to get the Giants ready for a flying 
start. That was important to me for two 
reasons. First, you snow some of those 
clubs under at the start of the season and 
they have a hell of a job catching up to 
you. It’s a big thing to be out in front. 
Second, we had run into a bad start the 
year before and it had crippled us in the 
race. I didn't want that to happen again. 

So I tried to guard against any loop- 
hole that might keep us from having a 
good start. I whipped the team into con- 
dition very early in spring training. Soon 
I had my regulars playing full games 
eyery day, and by the time we got back 
to New York all my starting pitchers had 
worked nine innings once or twice. 

Toward the end of spring training, it 
was the best-looking ball club I’d ever 
brought home. We barnstormed north 
with the Cleveland Indians, as we al- 
ways do, and it got so we were whaling 


A surging mob of rabid Giant rooters jammed around the stairs leading to the club- 
house after New York won the 1951 pennant. Durocher and Thomson are at left. 
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the tar out of them every day. We knew 
the Indians were a pretty strong ball 
club, especially in pitching, but there was 
no doubt that we looked much better. 
The newspapers began to play us up as 
a team with a real chance for the pen- 
nant. A few days before the season 
opened, Red Ruffing came up with a tag 
for us. Red was with the Indians as a 
coach. 

“You've got a laughing club, Leo,” he 
said to me. “You'll win games so easy 
you'll just sit down on the bench and 
laugh every day. The race will be a big 
joke for you. 

But I was worried. I didn’t like to see 
the club look as good as it did. Not at 
that point, with the season about to open. 
I was afraid we were overtrained, and 
now I’m certain that was actually the 
case. I got ’em ready too quick in spring 
training, and the whole team ran into a 
letdown soon after the season opened. 

At the very beginning we looked good. 
We won two of our first three games. But 
then came that awful streak. It was hard 
to believe. Here we were with the same 
club that had defeated Cleveland all the 
way north, and now we couldn't win a 
game. Lost eleven in a row. 

That slump put a burden on us for the 
rest of the year. We knew we couldn’t 
afford another losing streak, so we alw ays 
had to be guarding against one. Any time 
we dropped two games in a row, I got 
jumpy. The result was, I spent the first 
half of the season constantly rearranging 
my club, With an ordinary start, I might 
have let things ride. But now I felt I had 
to make moves whenever I thought there 
was the slightest chance we were » heading 
for another slump. 

Back in spring training, I had mon- 
keyed around with Whitey Lockman at 
first base. I was convinced even then that 
Whitey could do a better job than Monte 
Irvin. But Irvin had a lot of support from 
my coaches and the front office, and I 
could see that they all had a point. Their 
argument was this: Irvin had looked 
pretty bad around first base when we 
first broke him in there, in the middle 
of the 1950 season, but he had shown a 
lot of improvement toward the end of 
the year. Why not keep him at first base 
on the chance he'd improve even more? 

That's what we did. But instead of im- 
proving, Monte got worse as a first base- 
man. As the season went along, easy 
chances kept going through him. He was 
hurting the other infielders, because they 
had to be extra careful with their throws 
to first base. That’s bad. When you begin 
steering those throws, you're apt to steer 
“em into the stands. Besides, if you take 
too much time you may lose the runner. 

Irvin tried everything. He practiced 
extra hard, he kept experimenting with 
different gloves. But he still didn’t im- 
prove. Finally, when we got to St. Louis 
on the first western trip, I decided it was 
time for a change. Chub Feeney. the vice- 
president of the Giants, was on the trip 
with us, and I spoke to him. 

“You call the boss,” I said, meaning 
Horace Stoneham, Chub’s uncle, “and tell 
him I want to put Lockman on first base. 
Irvin just isn’t helping us there and I 
think he'll be better in the outfield. And 
I know Whitey can handle first base.” 


We were in the dugout at the time. 
Chub went out to make the phone call. 
A few minutes later he came back with 
an okay. 

“Horace says it’s all right with him,” 
he said. “He said if Leo wants to make the 
move, tell him to go ahead and make it.” 

Then I spoke to Lockman. 

“Yes,” he said. “Just give me the glove, 
and I'll play first bz Ase for you. I'd like 
to take a crack at it.’ 

Lockman had played nothing but the 
outfield in the major leagues. “He must 
have known he'd be taking the chance 
of upsetting his career by jumping into 
a strange position all of a sudden. But 
all I had to do was-ask him and Whitey 
was ready. That was the kind of spirit I 
wanted, and it really helped put my ball 
club back on its feet. 


It was the same with Thomson. We 
asked quite a lot of Bobby last year. First, 
as I’ve said, we had him change his hit- 
ting stance. Then we began to shift him 
around in the field. At the beginning of 
the year, Bobby was our center fielder. 
He was a solid center fielder, too. Prob- 
ably one of the two or three best in base- 
ball. But during the season we moved 
him, not once but twice, and each time 
he didn’t let out a squawk. 

The first time was when Willie Mays 
joined the club. That was toward the end 
of May. For two or three weeks before 
that, I’d been trying to talk Horace Stone- 
ham into bringing Mays up from Min- 
neapolis. Willie was then the pride and 
Joy. of our farm system. He was only 19 
years old, just out of high school, but he 
was ripping the American Association 
apart with his hitting. 

I had seen Willie only once, in a spring 
ae game at Sanford, Florida, but 

I already considered him the finest pros- 
pect I'd ever run across. Now I wanted 
him, and I kept after Horace about him. 
We were floundering, we needed hitting, 
and every time I looked at the Minne- 
apolis averages Willie was up another 
fifty points. It was .400, .450, .500. 

“For God's sake, give me Willie Mays,” 
I kept pleading. But Horace didn’t want 
the boy to be rushed. Finally, though, he 
mentioned to me that it looked as if 
Willie would be called into the Army 
pretty soon. 

Then I made my big pitch. 

“Look,” I said to Horace, “as long as 
he’s going into the service, why not bring 
him up right away? Let him hit his . 500 
for me. Let me get the benefit of those 
hits.” 

So Willie moved up to the Giants, and 
we put him in center field right away. 
That meant asking Thomson to move to 
left field, and Bobby did it gladly. Not 
only that, but Bob took Willie aside and 
helped the kid tremendously with his 
fielding. I had two reasons for wanting 
to play Willie in center. One was that 
I was afraid the walls in left and right 
field at the Polo Grounds might be a 
problem for him. The other was that 
Willie had never played any position but 
center field, and I wanted to start him 
off with all the confidence in the world. 
He was impressed, as I knew he would 
be, when I said to him that first day: 
“You're my center fielder.” 


Willie Mays picked up the club from 
the moment he joined us. He played well 
most of the year, and his disposition and 
his actions around the clubhouse kept 
all of us in good spirits. Everybody loved 
to kid Willie. He’s a boy who's always 
excited about something, so he’s s always 
talking. He’s got a high-pitched voice, 
and any time he opened his mouth in the 
clubhouse a half a dozen of the others 
started to mimic him. 

One of my coaches, Herman Franks, 
used to drive Willie crazy. Herman would 
go into a sing-song falsetto, pretending 
he was Willie. Herman is a big, heavy 
guy, and Willie would come right back 
at him: “Leave me alone, Fatso.” With 
that, Herman would slap Willie with a 
towel and chase him around the club- 
house. Willie would scream for his room- 
mate, Monte Irvin: “Roomie, roomie, 
come help me!’ ’ Or he'd holler for me 
in that shrill voice, “Say, Leo! Sel Leo!” 

We used to call Willie “ Say-Hey.” 
When he first joined us he had trouble 
remembering the different names. So 
when he wanted to speak to somebody 
he wouldn’t bother trying to think of the 
name. He’d just call out, “Say, hey.” 

It’s my opinion now that Willie Mays 
solidified us in two positions. He filled 
center field himself, and I believe he was 
the making of our right fielder, Don 
Mueller. When I first took over the 
Giants, I couldn’t get warmed up about 
Mueller. He had talent, but no spark, 
no drive. To me, he was just a ballplayer 
who put on the uniform and went out 
to do a day’s work. He wasn’t my idea 
of a real team: player. 

I like to play hit and run baseball. 
That means I'll often ask a man to give 
himself up—deliberately hit the ball 
toward the second baseman in order to 
advance another runner. When I first 
came to the Giants you couldn't get 
Mueller to do that. If it was a pitch he 
could hit to left field, that’s where he 
wanted to hit it. 

I needed Don a lot. He improved, but 
he didn’t really catch fire until Mays 
came along. What happened was that 
Willie and Don became bosom pals, and 
[ think this new kid’s spirit infected 
Mueller. The two of them would sit on 
the bench and discuss different hitters, 

various tricks of playing the outfield, the 

best way to hit against certain pitchers, 
It helped both of them in their play, 
and Mueller became an aggressive, deter- 
mined ballplayer. Incidentally, he also 
developed into one of the best hit and 
run swingers in baseball. 

By the middle of July, we were begin- 
ning to shape up as a good ball club. We 
still had a couple of changes to make, 
but one of them was only tempor ary. Wes 
Westrum, my catcher, wasn’t hitting. He 
was in low spirits, and I was afraid this 
was having an effect on the pitching staff. 
Maglie, especially, seemed to have lost 
his zip. So I tried a sub catcher, Sal Yvars, 
as a sparkplug, and he did a great job. 

Yvars is a kid who talks all the time 
and keeps things stirred up. He put new 
life into the pitchers. When he thought 
they weren’t going all out, he'd tell ’em 
about it in no uncertain terms, right out 
there on the field. I think Westrum, sit- 
ting on the bench, got the idea. Anyway, 


when I put him back in the lineup he 
was full of zest, too. We all appreciated 
that lift Yvars gave us. If Sal had a real 
good arm, he’d be catching regularly for 
almost any club in the majors. And 
maybe his arm will come back. It was 
sore most of last year, and he had trouble 
throwing. 

The one final, big change I made was 
at third base. Henry Thompson had done 
a bang-up job for us there the year before. 
But last year he bogged down. Late in 
July, I decided to make a move. I was 
going to bring either Thomson or Mays 
in from the outfield and play him at third 
base. 

By this time I was sure Willie Mays 
could play any position. But I remem- 
bered that Thomson had played the in- 
field in the minor leagues and when he 
first came up with the Giants. So I 
thought I’d have a look at him as a third 
baseman. One day I just asked him to 
work out there, and he looked good right 
away. I asked him how he felt about play- 
ing third base, and Bobby said, “Great. 
When do I start?” 

He took to it right away, and before 
long we all felt that Thomson was at 
least the second best fielding third base- 
man in our league. You couldn’t put any- 
one except Billy Cox ahead of him. Bob 
did a terrific job right up to the late in- 
nings of the last playoff game with Brook- 
lyn. Then he began to slip some in the 
field, and he didn’t look so hot in the 
World Series. 

But his attitude remained perfect. I 
remember he came to me just before the 
last game of the World Series. Even then, 
he was thinking about improving him- 
self. He said to me, “There’s a lot about 
this job that I have to learn. I want to 
get in an awful lot of work around third 
base next spring.” 

That's one example of the hustle my 
ballplayers displayed last year. Here’s an- 
other: Alvin Dark has been one of the 
best infielders in our league for a couple 
of years. He was picked as the shortstop 
on the All-Star team last season. Yet he 
prove himself. Many a day, after a game, 
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he would say to me, “Come on out with 
me early tomorrow morning, will you? 
I’ve got a play I’m working on, and I 
want you to hit me some balls and watch 
me.” 

Going into August, we were playing 
always felt he had to keep digging to im- 
pretty smoothly. Our lineup was set ex- 
cept at second base, where we had to rest 
Stanky from time to time because age 
was slowing him up. We had a good little 
sub for Eddie, a kid named Dave Wil- 
liams. Our pitching picked up when Al 
Corwin joined us. He was a boy I'd never 
heard of until Frank Shellenback, one 
of my coaches, went to Ottawa to look for 
a pitcher. Frank picked out Corwin and 
the kid really came through. George 
Spencer was giving us good relief work, 
Maglie and Jansen were back in stride, 
and Jim Hearn was coming along after 
a slow start. 

But we did run into one more slump. 
We came home from a western trip and 
dropped three straight in Brooklyn. Then 
Robin Roberts shut us out at the Polo 
Grounds. That was on August 11, and 
at one point in that afternoon, before 
the Dodgers lost the second game of their 
double-header with the Braves, we were 
thirteen and one-half games out of first 
place. And it was sixteen in the losing 
column. 

Our drive began the next day. 

It started with a Sunday double-header 
against the Phils at the Polo Grounds. 
That morning, I felt I had to do some- 
thing to pep up the team. We had lost 
four in a row. I decided that second base 
was the only place where I could make 
a change. Williams had been playing 
there, and playing pretty good ball. 
There really wasn’t any reason to take 
him out of the lineup. But | just had a 
hope, or maybe a hunch, that Stanky 
would put some dtive into the club if he 
got back into action. And he did. 

Eddie didn’t get a hit in either game 
that day. But he walked five times and 
scored twice, and those two little runs 
were the difference for us. We won each 
game by one run. Maglie and Corwin 
pitched’ strongly, but I thought Stanky 
had as much to do with the two victories 
as any man on our club, He was getting 
on base, he was making plays, he was 
hollering and moving around and really 
taking charge of the team. He gave us 
quite a lift th: it day, and he never let us 
down the rest of the year. 

On that same day one of our reserve 
infielders, Henry Schenz, happened to 
pitch batting practice and warm up the 
pitchers. We won both games, so Schenz 
decided he’d hit on the lucky routine. 
For the rest of the season he insisted on 
pitching thirty full minutes of batting 
practice every day, besides warming up 
the pitcher before every game. 

The streak began the day we won those 
two games from the Phillies. We peeled 
off sixteen victories in a row. At first, we 
didn’t think too much about it. We hadn’t 
given up in the race, but we knew we 
couldn’t gain much ground just by win- 
ning our own games. Brooklyn had to 
lose and lose and lose. Even when we 
won three from the Dodgers early in our 
streak, we didn’t get too excited about it. 

Gradually, though, that Brooklyn lead 


narrowed down, and eventually we were 
close enough so that my players began 
to talk aloud about their chances. I first 
noticed this when we were five games 
away. Then all of us began to get hopped 
up about the race. But time kept going 
by and we weren't gaining any more 
ground. It was five games, six, five and 
a half. 

I thought we suffered a bad blow about 
ten days before the season ended. We had 
just fought through a hard western trip 
and had gained two games on the Dodg- 
ers. So we were only. three and a half 
games behind with one game to play on 
the trip. We were in Cincinnati, and I 
started Jim Hearn in that last game. 


We lost the game because I let Hearn 
go too far. He was in trouble in the sixth 
inning and again in the seventh. Then 
he got on base himself and did a lot of 
running. He was damn tired and | knew 
it. I never should have let him go out 
to pitch the eighth inning. But I’d been 
taking Hearn out pretty quick most of 
the year, and I was afraid I’d been hurt- 
ing his confidence. I wanted to stick with 
him in this big game. Well, Jim just 
didn’t have anything left in the eighth 
and the Reds got the runs that won the 
game. Meantime, Brooklyn was winning 
in St. Louis. So, by letting sentiment get 
the better of me, I'd put us in another 
hole. 

Now we were going home, and we were 
in a tough spot. We were four and a hall 
behind and we had only seven games to 
play. But even then, my players felt there 
was a chance. They were absolutely cer- 
tain they were going to win their seven 
games. They just hoped to hell Brooklyn 
would lose. 

As everybody knows by now, we did win 
those last seven games. The surprising 
thing about it was, we didn’t have too 
much trouble winning them. The pres- 
sure didn’t seem to bother my players a 
bit. We had our pitching perfectly set up 
in advance; there were two off days in 
the final week of the season, so I was able 
to start Maglie and Jansen in five games 
out of the seven and relieve with Maglie 
in one other game. The pitching came 
through for us, “and the hitters confidently 
went out and got the runs. 

Early in that final week, the Dodgers 
began to crack. They lost a double-header 
in Boston, and that left them only one 
game in front. They won the next day, 
which was Wednesday, but so did we. 
On Thursday, the Braves beat Brooklyn 
again—that was the day the Dodgers had 
the rhubarb with Umpire Frank Dascoli— 
and we had no game, so we were only 
half a game behind. 

Now the situation was this: We were 
off on Friday, and we were to finish the 
season in Boston with games on Saturday 
and Sunday. Brooklyn “had to play three 
games in Philadelphia, on Friday, Sat- 
urday and Sunday. 

On Friday morning, Horace Stoneham 
called me and said he was on his way to 
Ford Frick’s office. They were going to 
make preparations for a ‘possible playoff. 
With Stoneham representing the Giants 
and Jack Collins the Dodgers, Frick was 
to toss a coin. In the National League, a 
playoff calls for two games out of three. 


The side that wins the toss decides 
whether the first game will be played at 
home and the next two away, or vice versa. 

Stoneham wanted to know my pref- 
erence: 

“I£ you win the toss,” I told him, “tell 
Frick we'll play the first game in Brooklyn 
and the next two at the Polo Grounds. 
I want two games in my own ball park. 
I think that’s the better percentage.” 

As it turned out, Stoneham lost the 
toss but the Dodgers set it up exactly the 
way we wanted it. Charlie Dressen fig- 
ured the percentage was stronger the 
other way. He wanted the first game in 
his park. His reasoning was that he'd have 
a real good chance to win that one, and 
then a pretty good chance to win one out 
of two on the road. 

Of course, at the time the coin was 
tossed, Dressen was hoping there wouldn’t 
be any need of a playoff. But that night 
the Dodgers lost, and now we were tied 
for first place with two days left. 

Maglie won for us on Saturday, and 
that night Newcombe won for Brooklyn. 
On Sunday, it looked as if we were going 
to clinch the pennant without a playoff. 
Jansen won for us, and when our game 
ended the Phillies were leading Brooklyn 
by 8-5 with only a couple of innings to 
play. 

We sat in our clubhouse in Boston, 
listening to the Brooklyn game on the 
radio and waiting for the Dodgers to die. 
But they wouldn't do it. They tied the 
score and went into extra innings. We 
listened through the tenth inning, and 
then it was time for us to make our train 
to New York. . 

We couldn't catch the Brooklyn broad- 
cast on the train, but we were getting the 
details relayed to us by phone. | remem- 
ber we were all in the dining car when 
the word came in that the Phils had two 
on and none out in the twelfth. 

“This is it,’ Stanky said. “We clinch 
right here.” 

We all yelled out in agreement. But 
bad news kept coming. They'd got Ash- 
burn out. They’d walked Jones, filling 
the bases. Ennis struck out—and how we 
cursed when we heard that. And then 
Robinson made a great play to end the 
inning without a score. 

Finally we heard that Robinson had 
hit his homer in the fourteenth, and then 
the flash came: Brooklyn wins, 9-8. We 
weren't really dejected about it. Stanky 
spoke up again. 

“Now let’s do it ourselves,” he said. 

We all knew what he meant. Until then, 
the race had been run in separate lanes. 
We had been working one side of the 
street, Brooklyn the other. Now we had 
to get together to settle it. From the time 
we'd started our challenge, that was really 
all we'd asked—a chance to play the 
Dodgers with the pennant at stake. Now 
we were to get that chance, and we knew 
damn well we could beat them. 

The next day, a Monday, we moved 
into Ebbets Field for the first playoff 
game. Hearn was to pitch for us, Branca 
for Brooklyn. As I look back on it, I can 
honestly say that we went into that play- 
off opener with more confidence than any 
team of mine has ever shown for a given 
game. 


“We'll win today,” my players were 


freely telling one another in the club- 
house before the game. That’s how re- 
laxed they were. Usually, before a big 
game, nobody wants to discuss it. The 
players are afraid of jinxing themselves 
or building up the pressure. But not this 
time. 

And that’s the way my ball club played 
that day. We were actually behind at the 
start—Andy Pafko homered for Brooklyn 
for the first run—but Thomson came 
through with his two-run homer and later 
Irvin hit one, and the score wound up 
3-1. 

Next day we shifted to the Polo 
Grounds, and I surprised a lot of people 
by starting Sheldon Jones. It had been 
generally assumed I’d use Maglie. But 
here was my reasoning: 

If I use Maglie in this second game 
with two days’ rest and he loses, I’ve got 
to come back in the third game with 
Jansen, also with two days’ rest. If I use 
Jones and we win, I can open the World 
Series with Maglie. Even if Jones loses, 
I can come back at Brooklyn with Maglie 
and now he’ll have normal rest. For the 
first time since we'd got into the race, we 
were in a position where we could afford 
to lose a game, so I gambled with Jones. 
I had planned that in advance. I was 
going to start Maglie in the second game 
only if we'd lost the first game. 

The way it turned out, it might not 
have made any difference who pitched 
for us. We got shut out, 10-0, by Clem 
Labine. I still figured we had the edge 
for the third game, though. Now I would 
have Maglie with three days’ rest, and 
Dressen would have to start Newcombe 
with only two days. 


Well, Maglie started that last game. 
He didn’t finish it. Neither did New- 
combe. Bobby Thomson finished it and 
finished Brooklyn. But he didn’t quite 
finish the season for us. We still had that 
little matter of a World Series with the 
Yankees. And it began the very next day. 

For a while the World Series seemed 
like a breeze. Dave Koslo won the first 
game for us very easily. We lost the next, 
but then Hearn came through. Now all 
we needed was two victories in flour 
games, but we never won again. It rained 
on the fourth day, and when the series 
resumed the Yankees swent the last three 
games. 

A lot of people felt that the rain beat 
us. They figured that the day off gave 
Casey Stengel a chance to rest his pitchers. 
I don’t buy that. Rain or no rain, we had 
as much chance as the Yankees did to win 
those last three games, and we just didn’t 
win them. 

In my opinion the only thing that hurt 
us in the World Series was the fact that 
we didn’t have Don Mueller. He had 
injured his ankle in the final playoff game, 
and he didn’t see a minute of action 
against the Yankees. I know we missed 
him, but I’m still not sure we’d won even 
if Don had played. The Yankees played 
like hell once the pressure was on them. 

Here’s a question I’ve been asked a 
number of times this winter: Why did I 
use Rafael Noble, our Cuban catcher, as 
a pinch-hitter in the last game? As you 
recall, Noble took a called third strike 
from Johnny Sain to kill our rally in the 
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eighth inning. In the next inning, I used 
Sal Yvars as a pinch-hitter and he darn 
near tied the score for us. Sal hit the line 
drive that Hank Bauer caught on his 
kiiées ‘for the final out of the Series Why 
didn’t I have Yvars hit in the eighth, 
rather than Noble? 

The answer is that Sain was pitching in 
the eighth. He is a curveball pitcher, and 
Noble hits the curve pretty well, although 
he didn’t do it that time. In the ninth, 
the Yankees were using a fastball pitcher, 
Bob Kuzaya. Yvars hits the fastball. He 
did hit it, too, but not in the right place. 
A foot either way and Bauer couldn't 
have caught that ball. Then we'd have 
had the game tied. 

It’s a funny thing about that pennant 
we won. All winter, people have been 
saying to me. “Well, that's one race no- 
body will ever forget.” I guess that’s true, 
as far as baseball histor y goes, But even 
though ,it was the greatest thrill of my 
life, I have to forget it pretty soon. You 
can’t win this year’s pennant on last year’s 
press clippings. Teams have tried it and 
failed, and I’ve got to guard against any- 
thing like that happening to me and my 
players. 

A new year is coming up, mat instead 
of coasting we have to try to improve 
ourselves. ‘My squad can stand improve- 
ment, especially in reserve strength, and 
I can’t wait to get to our Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, Spring training camp and look over 
the kids who'll be trying for jobs with us. 

Some of them I know. Roger Bowman 
and George Bamberger will be back, and 
maybe this time they'll be ready. They are 
a couple of pitchers who’ve been with us 


in the spring for the last few years. Each 
year they looked a little better, but not 
quite good enough for the majors. They 
both have the ability, and by now they 
should have the proper savvy. 

Tookie Gilbert and his roommate, 
Rudy Rufer, are coming back from Min- 
neapolis and they may be able to help 
us. Gilbert is a lefthand hitter, which is 
something we need, and he led the Amer- 
ican Association with twenty-nine home 
runs. He plays first base. Rufer could 
make a good utility infielder. I don’t 
think there is a better fielding shortstop 
in baseball, and there can’t be anyone 
much faster. Last year Rudy stole fifty- 
four bases. They tell me that once he 
stole second, third and home all while 
the same man was at bat. 

I don’t think I have to say much about 
Davey Williams. He was with us most of 
last summer, filling in whenever Eddie 
Stanky needed a rest. We think Williams 
is the best young second baseman in the 
business. 

After the last game of the World Series, 
I went into the Yankee clubhouse to con- 
gratulate Casey Stengel. He shook my 
hand and said, “If you'd won today 
you'd have won the World Series. { don’ t 
think we could have beat you tomorrow.” 

Well, we'll never know about that be- 
cause it didn’t happen. But I know one 
thing that did happen: Bobby Thomson 
hit that home run, and the Giants won 
the pennant. That was no dream. For a 
minute I thought it was a dream. But 
Toots Shor pinched me, and I can still 
feel it. It hurts awful good. 

—Leo Durocher 


The Texas Ranger Rifle 


[Continued from page 31] 


It is interesting to speculate on what 
the lever-action rifle might be today had 
Browning continued to devote his en- 
ergies to it. Possibly the inherent ad- 
vantages of the  bolt-action — greater 
accuracy, simplicity, and strength—would 
have been too much for even John 
Browning to match on down through the 
years. 

But it’s an even bet that the lever- 
action wouldn’t have stopped marching 
at the turn of the century, as it did. 

The story of the Texas Ranger rifle 
and of changing hunting conditions in 
this nation follow paths so nearly parallel 
that the shooting career of one man, 
Captain Billy Molesworth, tells both 
stories. 

When the Model 95 made its appear- 
ance in 1895, Captain Billy simply wasn’t 
interested. Neither were most of the 
other hunters of whitetail deer. The rea- 
son was not hard to understand. Only 
the year before the Winchester Model 94, 
handling the .30-30, had come onto the 
scene, and deer hunters took to it with 
delight. Here was the deer rifle, and 
Captain Billy and thousands of others 
abandoned their old blackpowder rifles 
and got one of the new high-power jobs. 

Ot the .30-30 Captain Billy told me, 


“A man just didn’t want a better gun, 
considering what we'd been using before 
and the kind of hunting we had then. 
There were plenty of deer and_ they 
weren't so wild. The men who hunted 
them were real woodsmen, We got up 
pretty close to bucks belore shooting. 
And if we hit one and didn’t drop him, 
why, we trailed him and got him. You 
didn't have three or four other hunters 
around waiting to shoot your wounded 
buck and claim him.” 

So Captain Billy and most other 
hunters of whitetail deer didn’t get very 
excited when the Model 95 showed up. 
But a lot of big-game hunters, men after 
moose and elk and grizzlies and still 
bigger game in Africa and India, began 
to get interested. 

The Model 95 during its lifetime was 
probably produced by the factory in more 
calibers than any other lever-action gun 
ever manufactured, Originally it came 
chambered for the .30-40 Krag, the .38-72- 
275 Winchester, and the .40-72-330 Win- 
chester, Later more calibers were added, 
including the .303 British, the 405 Win- 
chester, the .30-06, and, finally, the Rus- 
sian 7.62-mm. 

Military mcn showed more interest in 
it in the early days than did hunters, 
although it was steadily establishing 
reputation in the world of big-game 
hunting, in the hands of such men as 
Teddy Roosevelt. Winchester made 
10,000 Model 95s chambered for the .30- 
40 Krag for the Navy, and the rifles were 


used with satisfactory results during the 
Spanish-American war. They were con- 
sidered superior to the Army Krag of 
that day. 

The military model, handling the .30- 
06, came out in 1908, but except for 
limited use by some National Guard 
units and spectacular use by the Texas 
Rangers, it failed to disturb the en- 
trenched position of the Springfield bolt- 
action, 

Yet Winchester turned out 300,000 
Model 95s—more than half the total 
number of the model produced during 
its life history—for the Russian govern- 
ment during the First World War. 

Nobody scems to know what part those 
rifles played in the rise of Lenin and 
Stalin, or where they are today. But far 
behind the Iron Curtain thousands of 
Russian counterparts of the ‘Texas 
Ranger rifle undoubtedly are being used 
to kill deer and bear and wolves and 
probably other game. 

The .30-06 cartridge was what finally 
revolutionized big-game hunting in 
America, bringing about the switch from 
a heavy bullet moving at a slow rate of 
speed to a relatively light one driven at 
high velocity—and. reaching out much 
farther than any old-time hunter ever 
dreamed a bullet would reach. 

And when the Model 95 showed up in 
.30-06 many native big-game hunters be- 
came interested, Here was the rifle for 
mountain sheep and goats, for mule deer 
that showed up on the rim of the ridge 
across a canyon for grizzlies, moose 
and elk. It must be remembered that 
until about 1920 the American hunter 
flatly refused to have anything to do with 
a bolt-action rifle. Winchester proved this 
to its sorrow in bringing out the Win- 
chester-Hotchkiss in 1879 and the Lee 
Straight Pull, which followed the Model 
95. Nobody wanted them. 

So the lever-action Mode) 95 in .30-06, 
became the big-game rifle. It was the 
only American weapon of its day that 
could hold its own against the British- 
made big-game rifles. 

Still the average whitetail hunter was 
not particularly excited. His trusty old 
30-30 was good enough. It was good 
enough for Captain Billy. Then came 
war on a grand scale, with a lot of smaller 
disturbances here and there, and Cap- 
tain Billy, who had joined the Texas 
Ranger Service, found himself in the 
thick of an entirely different kind of 
shooting. It is at such times that a man 
quickly sheds his prejudices and begins 
hunting for the best there is in a weapon. 
Billy Molesworth was smack in the mid- 
dle of the bloodiest action of the bandit 
days along the Rio Grande. 

During the years from 1914 to 1918 
that border country was a flaming no- 
man’s-land. There was no law south of 
the Rio Grande because of chaotic con- 
ditions throughout Mexico, and bands 
of brigands raided at will. When they 
had cleaned out most of the loot in Mex- 
ico, they crossed the Rio Grande for 
richer pickings. 

A reign of terror in South Texas fol- 
lowed. Ranches were raided, ranchmen 
murdered, cattle and horses driven away 
in herds. Trains were wrecked in broad 
daylight, and passengers robbed and shot. 


Rangers were rushed to the border, 
and soon U. S. Cavalry troops were sta- 
tioned at strategic points. The raiding 
continued. Pancho Villa was on the loose, 
and finally raided a small town in New 
Mexico. 

During those hectic days native Texans 
derived much amusement from what they 
considered the inefficiency of our cavalry 
along the border. Not only were most 
of the troops recruited from the North 
and East, but the horses they rode would 
run smack into brush, and the rifles they 
carried—well, they had knobs on them 
and didn’t even look like rifles. To 
Texans these Springfield bolt-actions 
were downright funny, 

But the men directing the activities 
of the Texas Rangers were interested in 
such matters as velocity and range in 
rifles, not beauty. They noticed that 
whenever U.S. troops met bandits, the 
difference in range olf rifles was usually 
a deciding factor. It was the .30-06 against 
the .30-30 and lesser weapons. 

The adjutant general in Austin knew 
that he dare not order the Rangers to 
equip themselyes with Springfields. They 
would haye quit in a body. As Captain 
Billy says, “If they'd told me to get one 
of those knob-action rifles, ’'d have quit 
and gone home. I’d just as soon ride a 
sidesaddle.” 

But there was at hand the Model 
95 handling Army ammunition. The 
Rangers were instructed to get them. 
They did. And they did so to the lasting 
glory of the Seryice and the rifle. One 
would have to go back to the war of 1846 
with Mexico, when the fame of the 
Walker Colt .45 was established, to find 
another instance in which a small band 
of Americans were able to perform so 
effectively because of a superior firearm. 

This is clearly illustrated in the battle 
ol San José Ranch, a clash in Mexico 
in which nine Rangers fell into a trap 
and found themselves facing an esti- 
mated 120 men. Fortunately for the 
Rangers, the bandits started shooting too 
soon—the reputation of the Rangers was 
such that lew could lie and wait for them 
to draw near, There was a strong urge 
to shoot and get the hell out of there, 
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‘Those nine Rangers, one of whom was 
Captain Billy, held off the 120 men until 
help came. And they did it with the 
Texas Ranger rifles. 

Yet it was a sad day for Captain Billy 
when he put aside his fine little Model 
94 .30-30 and took the heavier, awkward- 
looking Model 95. “It bounced me off 
the ground the first time I shot it,” the 
old-timer says. “Whale of a kick. I kept 
on shooting it, though, and pretty soon 
I didn’t notice the kick. I got to noticing 
something else—where that bullet was 
going. Man alive, you just wouldn’t be- 
lieve it. 

“We used to put up tequila bottles— 
empty, of course—so far away we couldn't 
see them except when the sun hit them. 
And we'd bust them with that rifle. But 
it wasn’t until that ax business and the 
tree business that I got to really being 
fond of it. Then I shot my first deer with 


” 


it—— 

The things that convinced Captain 
Billy are not sensational as we have come 
to measure gun perlormance today. They 
were sensational to men accustomed to 
nothing more powerful than a_ .30-30. 
That “ax business”—well. Captain Billy 
fired at the head of an ax to tighten a 
new handle in place. To his astonish- 
ment, the bullet went entirely through 
the two relatively thin metal plates. 
“Sure tightened it, all right,” he says. 

The “tree business” took place during 
the battle of San José Ranch. Captain 
‘Billy was being hz irassed with alar ming 
persistence by a sharpshooter hiding be. 
hind a tree. Try as he would, the Ranger 
couldn’t see the bandit long enough to 
get in a shot. 

When one of the .30-30 bullets the 
bandit was firing nipped Molesworth’s 
hat, he decided on desperate measures. 
He simply shot at the tree behind which 
the bandit was hiding. It was a pretty 
good-sized mesquite, yet the bullet went 
through it and put the bandit out of 
commission. 

Captain Billy shot his first deer with 
the rifle while he was still on the border 
—in fact, while he was watching an open- 
ing on the Mexican side of the Rio 
Grande from which two men had been 
firing at a U.S. scouting plane. A deer 
walked into the opening. Captain Billy 
had snipped the tips off the bullets for 
his rifle, on the theory that there was no 
use killing the same man twice. So he 
figured they ought to open up on a buck. 

"Even though. the deer was in Mexico, 
the Ranger saat “Tt suddenly come over 
me that “iE I ate goat meat another day 
I'd start bleating. y got powerful hungry 
for some venison, so I leveled down and 
eased one off. The buck ran about twenty 
yards, right toward the river, then fell.” 

Captain Billy estimated the buck was 
close to 500 yards away—and he knows 
how to estimate distances. 

When the bandit days were over, he 
had a chance to start catching up on 
his deer hunting. On his first trip out 
he returned to his old love, the .30-30. 
He soon abandoned it. For even though 
he had been hunting since 1880 and had 
bagged more than 400 deer, along with 
assorted other game, he ran into a situa- 
tion that called for more shocking power, 
more reach; a different world of hunting. 


Millions of Americans had become 
pretty good shots as a result of wartime 
training, and they had developed a han- 
kering to do a little shooting just for 
fun. They took to the pasturelands and 
hills and timber after deer. They invaded 
the “last frontier” that Captain Billy 
had considered his very own, and soon 
it ceased to be a frontier. 

“{ found everything different,” he 
says. “There were more hunters than 
there were deer. And the deer were get- 
ting mighty smart with all that banging 
going on. So I had to knock my buck flat 
if it was a close shot, and sometimes I had 
to reach way out and nail one. If I started 
stalking him, one of those knob-action 
boys would pick him off ahead of me. 


“T found out right away that the best 
rifle for killing a man in war is the best 
one for killing game, especially if there 
are a lot of other hunters around. And 
those knob-action boys were everywhere, 
and, you know, they were pretty good 
hands with those Springfields. So I ‘took 
my Texas Ranger rifle along, after I 
got a longer barrel on it so I could sight 
better.” 

The old-timer even changed his way of 
hunting. In the early days, Billy Moles- 
worth says, hunters ‘usually tried for a 
neck shot. It was the best chance to drop 
a deer in its tracks with the rifles they 
used, But with the Texas Ranger rifle he 
switched to the shot in the lung cavity— 
a much bigger target, and just about as 
effective with this weapon. 

“T don’t see for the life of me,” he says, 
“why they don’t keep on making power- 
ful lever-action rifles. Looks like they've 
sort ol forgotten those of us who won't 
ever shoot a knob-action gun.” 

It’s an interesting observation. Maybe 
the Model 95 in 30- 06 has given the an- 
swer. Maybe the lever action has gone as 
far as it can go, and Winchester’s decision 
in dropping the Model 95 and bringing 
out the Model 71, which drives a big 
bullet at relatively low velocity, marked 
the turn of the tide for the lever-action. 
Otherwise, why would the Texas Ranger 
rifle have been discontinued? 

Strangely, its early demise, five years 
before the Model 95 in all calibers was 
discontinued, resulted in part from some 
rumors that refused to die. They’re still 
current. 

Not long after the end of World War I 
reports began circulating that the rifle 
was unsafe—that some turned loose at 
the seams when firing .30-06 cartridges. 

The rumors were not true. Winchester 
traced some of them to earth and found 
that in every instance the guilty party 
was an 8-mm. German military cartridge, 
many thousands of which were brought 
back by returning soldiers. The 8-mm. 
worked all right in the Model 95 action, 
and there was little difference in bullet 
diameter—.30 of an inch as against .315. 
But that difference was enough to build 
pressures of more than 75,000 pounds per 
square inch. The Model 95 action 
wouldn’t stand such pressures. Neither 
will the Springfield, for that matter. 

Proying that rumors are untrue and 
killing rumors are not always the same 


thing. The rumors persisted; and Win- 
chester, taking note of the tremendous 


swing toward the bolt-action rifle, marked 
the Texas Ranger rifle off the list in 1931. 

Yet those rifles still in existence are safe 
weapons. Reputable manufacturers are 
reluctant to claim that a rifle they no 
longer make is sale if there is the slightest 
doubt. This is what Winchester says of 
the Texas Ranger rifle: 

“In our opinion the Model 95 rifles in 
.30-06 which are still in good mechanical 
condition and properly head-spaced will 
safely handle all standard factory loads.” 

It is true the Model 95 is not a thing 
of beauty, like the Savage Model 99. But 
Winchester did a nice job of streamlining 
the box magazine into the belly of the 
rifle. Certainly the Model 95 isn’t un- 
gainly in the sense that the Krag and 
many auto-loading rifles are. 

It may be argued that the Model 95 in 
.30-06 is not as accurate as the bolt-action 
.30-06. [t isn’t. But the difference is likely 
to be of interest mainly to the target 
shooter, not the hunter. For as Captain 
Billy says, “That Texas Ranger rifle is a 
doggone sight more accurate than most 
of the hunters I ever saw.” 

It may also be argued that the action 
of the Model 95 is not as smooth as the 
velvety action of the old Winchester 
Model 86, or its modern counterpart, the 
Model 71. Nor is it as smooth as the 
action of the Savage 99. Yet a man like 
Captain Billy can work the action sub- 
consciously. And not even the most ex- 
perienced of bolt-action hunters has ever 
achieved that happy state of affairs. A 
man may reasonably argue that he can 
work the action of a bolt-action fast 
enough. He can. But he must release 
his grip and grasp the bolt, work it, then 
regain his grip. That takes conscious 
eflort. 

Not so with the old-timers using the 
Texas Ranger rifle. Working the action 
is a matter of conditioned reflex, some- 
thing quite noticeable in the operation 
of some slide-action guns. A really fast 
slide-action shooter opens the action on 
the recoil—you never hear the action 


open, only the closing. 


Captain Billy comes as near to doing 
that as it is possible to do with a lever- 
action. He can shoot, hold on the buck 
while he subconsciously works the ac- 
tion, and fire again quickly if necessary. 
Maybe it isn’t too important—but it’s 
pleasant. 

The battle of lever-action vs. bolt- 
action is an old one, and many of the 
controversies of an earlier day, such as 
the one initiated and carried on by the 
late Zane Grey, were waged with more 
emotion and sentiment than logic. The 
bolt-action is stronger, more accurate, 
simpler. On those points there is no 
longer room for argument. The. lever- 
action is a bit faster, and lever-action 
rifles are trimmer, easier to handle in 
brush, and more convenient as saddle 
guns. 

There is no question that the removal 
of the Texas Ranger rifle from the list of 
“living” guns leaves a void. Whether any 
attempt to fill that void will ever be 
made is uncertain. There are, however, 
several thousand hunters who aren’t wor- 
ried, for they still have their Model 95s, 
and they'd as soon part with them as with 
a trigger finger. Their attitude is typified 
by that of a 90-year-old patriarch living 
in the hill country of central Texas. He 
is no longer able to hunt. But when the 
deer season opens each year, he takes out 
a hand-carved cedar box and fondly ex- 
amines its contents. Inside the box is the 
remains of his old Texas Ranger rifle, 
destroyed when his home burned down 
recently, Just looking at what’s left of 
the rifle pleases the old-timer, and helps 
him relive those happier days. 

As for Captain Billy, he relives those 
happier days in a more positive way. He's 
out there holding his own with the knob- 
action boys, carrying a rifle that helps to 
make up for his fading eyesight and fal- 
tering step. The old Texas Ranger rifle 
is soothing to his pride. And he'll keep 
it close at hand until the day comes when 
he joins John Browning in a long rest. 

—Hart Stilwell 
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Richer Than Gold 


[Continued from page 49] 


even the heavy bag of alluvial gold at my 
feet gave me no jubilation. 

Behind me the gold-laden Mazaruni 
River of British Guiana dropped through 
unmapped jungles until it dumped its 
brown mud into the blue Caribbean Sea. 
The thought of all its millions of tons of 
jungle mud, containing thousands of 
ounces of riyer-pounded gold, wasting 
away each rainy season into the salty sea 
was very disturbing to me. Somewhere 
in this unexplored South American in- 
terior of jungles, mountains and savanna 
plateaus there was—or there had been— 
a tremendous formation and matrix of 
pure gold, For centuries it had been 
eroded by torrential rains and _blister- 
ing sun, speck by speck, nugget by nugget, 
mile after mile down the river sluice into 
the Caribbean. 


For five exciting weeks, the first min- 
eralogist to explore it, I had worked my 
way, with two big canoes and fourteen 
Caribs, up the dry-season bed of the 
Mazaruni, portaging over the many 
stretches of too shallow water, camping 
at night, often within sight of my previ- 
ous night's camp. Behind me now was 
more than 200 miles of slow traveling, 
mile-by-mile testing of the river's clays, 
sandbanks, potholes, and the rock forma- 
tions through which its terraced gorge 
was cut. There had not been a mile that 
had not produced its sample of gold, in 
river-worn grains or nuggets. 

But nowhere visible had the river cut 
through the big vein of gold-bearing ore, 
the quartz reef or the igneous mother- 
rock for which I searched. The river had 
sand and clay banks peppered with placer 
gold, and in the potholes of the rock 
ledges over which its rainy-season tor- 
rents tore I had found larger and larger 
gold nuggets. But it was not alluvial gold, 
scattered over a 200-mile stretch of river- 
sluicing, where the cost of moving ma- 
chinery might eat up profits, for which I 
had aimed this particular expedition. 

I had been daydreaming, with plenty 
of scientific reason, of a really fabulous 
gold-strike—the river’s gold lode which, 
in this then unmapped zone of South 
America, would belong to the first civi- 
lized man who reached and claimed it. 
The old Mazaruni, eroding a meander- 
ing sluice down through the primeval 
interior, had discovered it. By  trail- 
ing the river during the dry season to 
its golden lair, I thought I, too, would 
find it. 

But here I sat, at the river’s source, 
only to find that the source of its gold had 
somehow escaped me. I had a decision to 
make. It was one of those moments in a 
mining man’s life when a decision can be 
very profitable—or very costly. 

I could return to the canoes, retrace 
my route down the river and get as much 
placer gold as possible before the rains 
sent torrents of mad water into its chan- 
nel, or I could stay in the high interior 
during the rainy season, prospecting the 
mountaintops to see, if not a gold lode, 
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what else of value they contained. 
Academic and practical reasoning told 
me to return slowly down the river, while 
its channel was still safely navigable and 
placer-workable, scooping up, even with 
primitive techniques, enough placer gold 
to give me a sure, in fact handsome, 
profit from this inexpensive expedition. 

The decision I made, however, was to 
haul the canoes out of the river’s channel, 
turn them bottoms up over log trestles in 
the higher forest, cache part of my sup- 
plies, pack the rest into manloads, and 
head deeper into the interior, over an 
Indian trail the Caribs had discovered. 

The trail led us through a long, twist- 
ing jungle canyon to a mountain-locked 
plateau and there, in the center of a 
grassy rather than forested oasis, I found 
a large settlement of very primitive In- 
dians. They were the last remnants of a 
once widespread mountain tribe of 
Akawoias; some of them had seen white 
men before, during their distant trading 
expeditions south into Brazil or west into 
Venezuela, but I was the first man from 
civilization to enter their village. The 
Akawoia chief, a pleasant and hospitable 
savage, put on his ceremonial crown of 
rattan plumed with red, yellow, and green 
feathers before welcoming me. He gave 
us two large adjoining thatched shelters 
as guest houses. I saw with relief that 
there was no sign of tribal antipathies 
between the coastal Caribs and the high- 
land Akawoias. There are still tribes in 
South America, north of the Amazon, 
who kill each other on sight. 

Here, I soon realized, was a nice, peace- 
ful mountain island, isolated so thor- 
oughly from the machine age that women 
did all the work while men hunted or 
gossiped, With mountains all around me 
which divided the watersheds of the Ama- 
zon, the Orinoco and the Caribbean, 
and which no geologist before me had 
surveyed, I had a very exciting landscape 
to explore and certainly something of 
value to discover. 

Just how fabulous and unexpected a 
treasure I was to discover, without climb- 
ing even one wild mountain, I had not 
even a dream or a suspicion. The treas- 
ure, in fact, came walking toward me 
during the second night of Akawoian 
hospitality, and it looked, in the moon- 
less darkness, like a ghost rather than 
treasure. 

Out of the black night luminous dots 
seemed suddenly to be dancing past my 
hammock. A medicine man’s witchery, I 
first suspected, as they disappeared into 
the doorway of an adjacent hut. Then 
came another cluster of glowing dots 
down the village street. I turned on my 
flashlight. It was only a brown-skinned 
girl carrying a cassava grater. The small 
board, into which abrasive pebbles had 
been set with resin cement, looked no 
different, in the ray of my searchlight, 
from hundreds of other such primitive 
instruments for shredding edible roots 
I had seen in other South American In- 
dian villages. But again in the dark when 
T turned my light off, some of the abrasive 
points glowed with a phosphorescent 
light. The girl giggled as I flashed my 
torch on and off and on again against 
the grating board and her statuesque 
body. Then she ran laughingly to the 


same hut into which the other luminous 
dots had disappeared. 

Something clicked in my mind, out of 
dim memory, this time a laboratory fact 
rather than imagination, a phrase in an 
old mineralogical textbook: “. . . Some 
stones afler exposure to sunlight give 
off a phosphorescent glow in the dark.” 

I went hastily to the neighboring hut, 
the interior of which was brightly lit 
with palm-oil wicks. A number of women 
were at work, in the cool of the night, 
grating a big pile of cassava roots for 
future bread. I quickly inspected the 
two newly arrived graters, not yet joined 
in or dirtied by the work. They were 
carefully made, very closely studdéd with 
sharp-pointed bits of white quartz; here 
and there a red garnet glistened in the 
wick light. Scattered among the quartz 
points there were other crystals, not 
quartz I could quickly see by their form, 
but glistening with equal brightness. 
When I turned the grating boards away 
from the light, these particular crystals 
lit up like phosphorescent eyes. 

I bought the two graters as fast as I 
could, with an overpayment of my trade- 
goods jewelry that amazed the girls who 
had owned them. Back in my shelter I 
dug the luminous crystals out of the hard 
resin. Each of them proved to be, again 
unlike quartz, a small but perfect octahe- 
dron. I dropped them into a cup of clear 
water; they sparkled with an iridescent 
flame even under the water, while quartz 
crystals became invisible. I pressed them 
between the blades of two cutlasses; they 
did not break, though their quartz com- 
panions shattered to dust. 

What a thing to use for potato graters! 
I held in my hand, beyond any shadow 
of doubt, forty-seven little, but beautiful, 
diamonds! 

The sun rose over the jungle moun- 
tains on a memorable day for me, a day 
few mining men have ever experienced. 
I had not slept, testing and retesting 
the little diamonds, but sleep for many 
nights to come would be cat naps rather 
than time-wasting slumber. The Akawoia 
women, collecting sharp pebbles for their 
graters, had picked up gem diamonds. 
The two girls, whose graters I had bought, 
guided me to the spot where they had 
found the gems—a small creek that flowed 
from the forest. 


Ttook a circular prospecting pan and 
a shovel and went to work. I dug lumps 
of clay, here green and unusually greasy, 
from the partially dry creek bed. I melted 
the sticky clay with handfuls of water, 
splashed in and out of the pan, and finally 
had a clean residue of crystals and metal- 
lic concentrates—white and pink quartz 
crystals, yellow pyrites, red garnets, gray 
tin pellets, black carbon pebbles, blue 
sapphires—and, yes, two little diamonds! 
My first mined diamonds! 

Diamonds! Two centuries earlier there 
had been the first and only great diamond 
strike in the Western Hemisphere—far 
south of where I stood, on the other side 
of the great Amazon yalley, in colonial 
Brazil. Only three spots on the world’s 
map, up to this moment, had furnished 
practically the entire ancient and modern 
world’s diamond production—one in an- 
cient India, one in the eighteenth-cen- 


tury Brazil, one in the nineteenth-cen- 
tury South Africa. Most of the famous 
old diamond sources of India were now 
worked out and abandoned, as were the 
diamond-bearing highland deposits of 
gravel and clays in Brazil, leaving over 
96 per cent of the world’s modern pro- 
duction of diamonds monopolized by 
South Africa, controlled by an autocratic, 
world-dominating diamond cartel with 
headquarters in London. 

I panned the gravel and clay of that 
one little creek bed for two dramatic 
weeks, working with my Caribs often past 
midnight. At the end of the fourteenth 
day I had over 200 carats of gems. Some 
of them were only the size of tack heads, 
but one beautiful octahedron crystal 
weighed fifteen carats and was so per- 
fectly crystallized, and unmarred by river 
scratches, that it could not have traveled 
very far in river-grinding flotsam from 
its original matrix—from its igneous, 
once-volcanic source. My fifteen-carat 
gem was all the evidence I needed to 
know that there was a long-hidden and 
important storehouse of diamonds north 
of the Amazon watershed, My 200 carats 
of diamonds from this little highland 
creek didn’t get there by being rained 
down into the earth from Heaven! 


Iknew that in Africa, the world’s 
primary source of diamonds, the gems 
had first been discovered in the so-called 
“yellow ground” clays and gravel of the 
Vaal River and then traced to their 
source in not one but six volcanic “necks” 
of igneous peridotite rock which the 
African miners call “blue ground.” Some 
of the great African mines were found by 
digging straight down through surface 
layers of eroded “neck” tops of diamond- 
bearing clay and gravel, while others had 
to be traced by prospecting old and new 
riverbeds. 

My South American diamond creck 
flowed over sandstone, rather than vol- 
canic rock, from a very large forested hill 
which I soon discovered by test pits to 
be composed of secondary rather than 
primary rock. It was ancient conglomer- 
ate which crumbled when we dug into it 
with sharp-pointed spades, and which 
contained pockets, here and there, and 
sometimes strata, of ancient clay almost 
hardened into shale—dark-green in color, 
greasy in texture, and containing many 
large but usually broken crystals of 
quartz, fragments of semiprecious sap- 
phires and garnets, worn pellets of tin, 
broken chunks of carbon, and tiny parti- 
cles of mica as well as diamonds. There 
were occasional nuggets of gold, but they 
were small and worn to only fractions 
of their original size. 

Careful inspection of the diamonds 
told me that for every perfect, unmarred 
crystal I had twenty to thirty very worn 
fragments, even rounded gems which 
looked as though they had traveled many 
miles and through a great upheaval. In 
some prehistoric era a large amount of 
diamond-bearing rock had been weath- 
ered and eroded into boulders, gravel, 
and clay, and deposited here, most prob- 
ably by some twisting prehistoric, no 
longer existing, river. Subsequent changes 
in the eleyation of the interior rearranged 
the drainage and now this hill was almost 


solidified into metamorphic rock, far 
from a modern river’s channel. 

My diamond strike seemed, therefore, 
a secondary rather than an original 
matrix. But as long as each yard of the 
hill material gave me diamonds, I was ex- 
ceedingly happy. My technique for min- 
ing my first gems from this junglebound 
hill was simple, in fact primitive. I knew 
very little about how diamonds were 
mined in Africa. But I knew that they 
often had an affinity for grease, as gold 
has for mercury. I improvised a strange- 
looking mining “machine” to separate 
little carats from big tons of waste. With 
trade goods I persuaded some of the 
Akawoia women to join the Caribs in 
digging into the side of the diamondifer- 
ous hill from the clay bank of the creek. 
The Akawoia men would not stoop to 
such menial labor even for knives, files, or 
fishhooks. I had twenty shovel and spade 
heads to which I fixed tough handles. 

We dug out lumps of old clay and 
friable conglomerate with shovels and 
bamboo crowbars. I bought three long 
dugout canoes from the Akawoias, cut off 
sterns and bows, and arranged them into 
a terraced sluice, each drop, from higher 
canoe into lower hull, screened by a hand- 
split board into which holes had been 
cut, big at the top of the sluice and 
smaller at the bottom, big enough for 


diamonds to pass through but too small 
for rocks and other debris. At distances 
of twenty inches apart I nailed hardwood 
ribs to the canoe hulls which, coated with 
pig fat as well as mercury, acted as SEES 


_ traps, throughout the sluice, for the day's 


gold and smallest diamonds. The bottom 
lip of the sluice dropped through a screen 
of two-inch holes into a big hand-split 
plank box, set in the ground so water 
could flow out quickly back into the creek. 

I piped a swift flow of water into the 
top of the sluice through joined bamboo 
tubes a foot in diameter, dumped lumps 
of clay and conglomerate into the top of 
the sluice, broke them up, and washed 
the contents down into the retaining box. 
Large rocks and worthless alluvium, 
caught by the sluice screens, were in- 
spected quickly—for a big diamond or 
nugget—and thrown aside, : 

Collecting and melting the grease from 
the sluice riffles at the end of each day's 
work gave me hundreds of minute dia- 
monds; “frying” the mercury gave me an 
amalgam of fine gold. Sorting the trap- 
box contents on a big wooden table gave 
me the bigger gems and the nuggets of 
the day’s washing. 

The washed concentrate, however, soon 
piled up on me, coming through the 
sluice much faster than one lone man 
could carefully search it for diamonds. 


TRUE MAGAZINE 


“Doc, as one diagnostician to another, I hope you'll remember that I 
found you needed only a spark-plug job on your Cadillac last month.” 
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Eyen by sorting late into the night by 
lamplight, I could not keep up with 
the daily tonnage. I rigged up a table 
that would do the sorting for me, a shak- 
able “jig” made from a small canoe sus- 
pended and inclined by ropes from an 
overhead post frame. The bottom and 
sides of the twenty-inch-wide hull were 
thickly coated ‘with wild-pig fat, of which 
the Indians luckily had an abundance. 
With two Akawoia women shaking the 
“jig” back and forth, I could run the 
concentrate through the inclined trough, 
instead of the box trap, as it came clean 
from the sluice—the diamonds sticking to 
the grease and the gold nuggets moving 
so slowly I could spot them. 


I soon became so familiar, however, 
with diamonds in the rough that I could 
pick the larger stones out quickly by 
sight as well as with grease. Even in its 
roughest and least brilliant state there is 
something about a diamond that makes 
it almost jump out at you, visually, from 
other crystals. In color my diamonds 
varied from limpid white to pink, blue, 
yellow, green and even black, the surface 
color, I was soon to discover, often being 
only a film that hid the gem’s real color 
and beauty. 

I made a wide circle through the high- 
land jungle, blazing wees and driving 
claim posts all around the forested hill. 
This bit of the great South American con- 
tinent now had a name on the maps of 
the future—Jungle Gem Mine—and I, 
its discoverer, was sole owner. 

After my second month of separating, 
yard by yard, jungle diamonds from jun- 
gle hill, I came to the conclusion that I 
was just doing a slow mole’s work where 
opportunity cried for elephants, bull- 
dozers, or laborers by the thousands. I 
worked on steadily, however, through an- 
other month of rain, with the bountiful 
water doing much of the work for me. I 
cut wider survey lines through the sur- 
rounding jungle so as to include plenty 
of other hills and mountainsides into a 
score of additional discovery claims. 
‘Then, after the first full day of clear sky, 
I went down the now flooded millrace 
of the Mazaruni with the strong Caribs 
doing a tremendous job of keeping the 
light canoes shooting the maelstrom of 
rapids and hairpin curves with the speed 
ol express trains. 

One canoe tested out each bad stretch 
of mad water ahead of me, loaded only 
with: its sweating paddlers. When it had 
shot the waves and dodged the rocks and 
swung around in safer water below, I 
followed with my cargo. Two strange- 
looking objects that once had been five- 
gallon kerosene tins were separately en- 
cased in rope nests, from which long ropes 
coiled to chunky floats of buoyant balsa 
wood. I had two flat chunks of balsa, as 
well as two pistols, strapped to my chest 
and shoulders with an improvised canvas 
life vest. One of the carefully sealed and 
rope-buoyed kerosene tins contained a 
smaller tin, tightly nestled in Indian cot- 
ton, that had once contained pipe to- 
bacco. It now contained jungle diamonds, 
more than 7,000 carats of my gems. The 
second tin contained mere gold, ninety- 
six pounds of amalgam and nuggets. 

1 had gone into the jungle looking for 
a gold mine and I had come out of it 
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with diamonds—very exciting news, in- 
deed, not only for my friends but for thou- 
sands of other people. The coastal plan- 
tations were in a sugar-and-rice-market 
depression and hundreds of big, strong 
Negro men, whose ancestors had been 
brought from Africa as slaves, were idle, 
hungry, and willing to work for me in 
the South American jungle upon which, 
up to then, they had always looked with 
superstition and, often, fear. Within a 
few months I had bought up all existing 
large canoes the coastal people would 
part with and set native boatbuilders to 
making bigger ones, specially designed 
for the Mazaruni’s problems. I was run- 
ning a freight and passenger system into 
the Guiana interior—paddlers pushed by 
outboard motors—that changed the once- 
primitive river into a noisy highway of 
motors, men, and supplies, overnight 
camps and midday lunch fires. By the 
end of the year I had brought more than 
2,000 plantation workers into the in- 
terior to dig into my concession. Other 
hundreds were trailing in behind them, 
often with poorly equipped little six- or 
ten-man expeditions, hoping to find dia- 
monds I had missed, creeks or mountains 
I had no time, just then, to explore, pros- 
pect, or get title to. 

The discovery of diamonds engulfed 
me, actually, in one of the strangest, most 
fantastic jungle adventures man ever ex- 
perienced. Once the news became public, 
and a diamond strike is headline news in 
many languages, all sorts of characters 
tried to negotiate the jungle river and 
the antagonistic forest. There were not 
only eager prospectors but bandits and 
murderers. I had to arm many of my big- 
gest Negroes to police the concession and 
river rather than use them as diamond 
diggers. The friendly Akawoias moved 
their settlement behind the escarpments 
of more distant mountains. 

The Negroes and white men learned, 
the hard way, not to trouble the Indian 
women who remained on my concession 
while their husbands or fathers worked 
for me as fresh-meat hunters. In only a 
few months I had a graveyard as well as 
jungle hospital. The little camp I had 
made at the Mazaruni headwaters, where 
I had once not been happy with a bag 
of gold nuggets, became a mushrooming, 
tin-roofed, picturesque jungle city, with 
its big supply base compound and dormi- 
tories drawing hundreds of other pros- 
pectors—and whatever gold or diamonds 
they were able to find outside my con- 
cession—to my central warehouse. 

It was enough wild adventure, con- 
centrated into a short space of time and a 
few square miles of jungle, to last me 
a lifetime. After my second year I began 
appraising it more and more vigilantly. 
There was a point of top profits to which 
diamond mining with man power rather 
than machines could be increased, and a 
point, also, of diminishing return—where 
the cost of transporting and keeping all 
those men in the jungle crept closer and 
closer to the market value of my gold 
and diamonds. That is the point in the 
glamorous but often precarious profes- 
sion of mineral exploration or treasure 
mining where wise men cash in their 
chips profitably—if possible. I was to be 
doubly lucky: I not only found diamonds 
but, through a curious circumstance of 


diamond economy, unlike any other 
world treasure, I was to sell diamonds 
without having to mine them. 

The English diamond cartel which had 
slowly, from London, gotten control over 
the mining and marketing of African 
diamonds did not like the publicity and 
little market disturbances which my 
South American diamonds created. They, 
also, had no way of knowing that my 
diggers wouldn’t someday strip off the 
hills of alluvium and discover a diamond 
matrix, diamonds in their native “blue 
ground”—a South American diamond 
mine as big, or bigger, than their Kim- 
berly, DuToitspan, DeBeers, Bultfontein, 
Jagersfontein, or Premier. Should my 
spademen dig down into a diamond 
mother lode, their tightly controlled 
monopoly of the diamond market would 
end. 

Even the monthly shipments of a few 
thousand South American carats to the 
New York cutters and dealers who other- 
wise were dependent on the African car- 
tel for -supplies had increasingly dis- 
turbed the cartel’s monopolistic position 
and price controls. 

But the diamond cartel did not, at first, 
approach me directly. I first heard of their 
interest in buying me out through a New 
York diamond dealer to whom I sold 
most of my best gems and who was also 
a major, privileged client of the London 
cartel for such annual allotments of 
rough diamonds as the cartel chose to re- 
lease for the American market. 

“IT have some more money for you,” 
he said one day after paying me for a 
thousand carats of selected gems. He 
pushed a second check across the table 
and waited for me to finish studying it. 
It was drawn on the Colonial Bank of 
London and there was no doubt I could 
cash it—for $500,000. 

“What's this for?” I asked. 

“You transfer claims, concessions, as- 
sets and liabilities to me,” he said, “and 
that’s your’ profit!” 

“You take up jungle diamond min- 
ing?” I asked skeptically. He was one of 
the world’s outstanding cutters and 
wholesalers of diamonds but I had to 
smile at the thought of him venturing, 
personally, into the jungle. 


We have delt together profitably and 
honestly until we are now friends, too,” 
he said slowly, “so I cannot trick you. 
If you sell out to me the cash is yours— 
but I am only an agent.” The African 
cartel, upon whom his American gem 
business was dependent, had asked him 
to act, he confided in me, as their secret 
agent to buy me out and turn my con- 
cessions over to them—without my know- 
ing they were the actual purchasers. 

“Thanks, friend!” I said, gratefully. 

“It's a nice profit,” he continued, “but 
bring back some more big stones from 
your jungle river and they will probably 
offer you a million!” 

“Okay.” I said. “Watch me do it!” 

For another four months I not only 
mined diamonds in the jungle but | 
bought up all the big stones the inde- 
pendent Negro prospectors who used my 
river boats or trading posts were able to 
find in their own scattered claims and 
creek diggings. My biggest diamond, a 
30-carat gem, I named after the little 


creek in which it had been found, The 
Kurupung, and sent it down the river, 
together with many 10- and 20-carat 
diamonds, with considerable Caribbean 
publicity. 

The nobleman from London who was 
sent across the Atlantic as the diamond 
cartel’s agent to “confer” with me, as he 
expressed it, was a typical titled English- 
man of the old school with plenty of 
smooth tricks up his sleeve as well as a 
fine linen handkerchief. We played cat 
and mouse for a week, but the deal to 
which we jointly drank a final toast was 
for the cash I had set my mind on getting 
from him—a million U. S. dollars. The 
diamond cartel chartered a special Lon- 
don corporation, The Consolidated Gu- 
iana Diamond Fields, Ltd. I formed 
another, The Mazaruni Syndicate, Ltd. 
Then the two corporations were merged 
—and I was out of the diamond-mining 
business, on my way, as subsequent events 
developed, to Venezuela where fortune 
again was to smile and I was to find an- 
other storehouse of treasure—petroleum. 


Icashed in my diamond chips—with- 
out knowing whether I was on top of a 
diamond pipe or not—and have not dug 
any gems out of the Guiana jungles since 
1 transferred my Mazaruni assets and con- 
cessions. The London cartel, very power- 
ful in British politics and diplomacy, 
closed down the Guiana concessions and 
my river transportation system by which 
independent prospectors could get safely 
into the interior, and has not sent even 
one expedition of mineralogists into the 
jungles and mountains to trace the source 
of the Mazaruni’s diamonds. Today, only 
occasional groups of Negro prospectors 
venture up the jungle rivers. The rice 
and sugar-cane plantations on the coast 
are booming with today’s high market 
prices and there are plenty of jobs on 
the coast for the once very hungry and 
jobless natives. 

Diamonds, I discovered, were worth 
more to the diamond cartel kept under 
South America’s mud or stone than if 
mined, cut, and sold to jewelers. That is 
a most important fact for any new dia- 
mond prospector, or miner, to remember. 
Find a diamond mine, or a deposit of 
large alluvial diamonds, and the London 
cartel will pay you cash, pay you a profit 
without your continuing to work for it. 

Nice work if you can find it—and you, 
too, may find it. The diamonds I found 
at the headwaters of the Mazaruni—and 
that present watershed has been the big- 
gest producer of placer diamonds for 
native prospectors—came either from the 
easternmost of several diamondiferous 
matrices, or “pipes,” which still lie hid- 
den within the unexplored interior, or 
they came from a single major prehistoric 
diamond formation, the site of which is 
quite a distance west of the Mazaruni’s 
present channel and watershed, so far 
west, possibly, that it may be found in 
Venezuela rather than British Guiana. 

Let’s look at the map, a map still to 
be filled, in with future surveys but which 
shows, generally, the basic rivers and 
mountain watersheds of this part of 
northern South America. North of the 
Amazon watershed, east of the Orinoco, 
and west of the Essequibo, there is, we 


know for a Lact, a zone—I call it Zone 
X—in which diamonds have been found 
in current and former creek and river- 
beds. Somewhere in Zone X there cer- 
tainly is the site of a diamond matrix, 
as well as many secondary deposits of 
diamonds freed by weathering and rains 
from that original rock. I do not know, 
of course, just how small the actual treas- 
ure zone can be mapped so, to be safe, 
as a diamond prophet of 1952, I have 
marked off an area of jungles and moun- 
tains very much larger than necessary 
for actual exploration. But within Zone 
X, a prospector of the last half of the 
20th century may very probably find a 
billion rather than a million-dollar treas- 
ure. There are already many factual clues 
awaiting a successful mineralogical de- 
tective. 

My explorations of the South Ameri- 
can continent north of the Amazon, for 
instance, have eliminated a great deal of 
territory where a diamond “pipe” is not 
likely to be found, and proved: (1) that 
the rivers flowing south from Zone X 
into the Amazon are negative in alluvial 


diamonds; (2) that the Caroni and its. 


tributaries flowing west out of Zone X 
have produced both gold and large dia- 
monds; (3) that the Mazaruni and Cuy- 
uni and their tributaries have produced 
alluvial gold and the maximum number 
and quality of diamonds; and (4) that 
the rivers draining the jungles east of 
Zone X, into the Essequibo watershed, 
are diamond-negative. You have, there- 
fore, an easily defined treasure area in 
which to concentrate future explorations 
and diamond prospecting—west of the 
Essequibo, east of the Orinoco, and north 
of the Amazon's tributaries. 

Very few trained men have entered 
this area. The diamonds which are now 
reported found from time to time, both 
in Guiana and Venezuela, usually are 
brought out by native gold prospectors. 


Zone X, therefore, presents some- 
thing of a modern miracle of treasure 
geography, a zone proved to be rich in 
diamonds but into which no large tech- 
nical expeditions have gone. If seepage 
oil worth only a fraction of the value of 
the jungle diamonds had been found in 
these jungles, scores of great corpora- 
tions would by now have the whole 
zone overrun with their geologists, en- 
gineers, and scientific equipment. Thou- 
sands of people will put up big money 
to develop a petroleum field, or an area 
producing some of the critical minerals 
we are now using up, but very, very few 
are the investors who will finance a dia- 
mond prospect. It’s just one of those 
twists of modern economics. 

Go into Zone X and of this you can 
be sure: You will find at least some gold 
and some diamonds. You may even be 
the long-awaited person who finds the 
diamond matrix. Man has not yet in- 
vented an instrument for “looking” or 
listening into the earth and rocks and 
buzz-buzzing us when it points out a 
diamond mine. For diamonds you still 
have to explore and prospect the hard 
way, the way the old-timers of Alaska 
and Africa did it. There are no roads, 
only jungle-bound, tortuous rivers full of 
rapids, whirlpools, and waterfalls. There 
are only primitive Indians to help you 
and they are rapidly dying out. There 
are heavy clouds, not only of torren- 
tial rain, but of mosquitoes and other 
insects, which will inject you with ma- 
laria and other fevers if you give them 
the chance. 

But don’t let me scare you! Rome 
wasn’t built in a day, and big treasure in 
a jungle was never found by weaklings. 
Men who have faced and lived through 
the battlefields and weapons of modern 
warfare only haye to be a little more 
careful in order to lick the jungle. 

—William LaVarre 
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So 
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WHO KILLED SIR HARRY OAKES? 


[Continued from page 27] 


the bed and part of the mattress had been burned, Sir Harry 
himself had been the target of an intense flame, particularly 
around the eyes and the seat of his manhood. He had been 
burned both before and after death; for his body contained 
wet blisters, which arise only when a person is still alive, and 
dry ones, which result only after death. 

As if all this weren’t enough, the corpse on the bed had 
been sprinkled with feathers taken from the mattress, As the 
feathers were not burned, it was plain that they must have been 
put there after the fire was out. 

The Superintendent of Police, Colonel R. A. Erskine-Lindop, 
who reached the scene shortly after Dr. Quackenbush, knew 
at a glance that he was facing a genuine poser. The concen- 
trated flame that had been applied around the eyes and the 
genitals smacked of an uncivilized hatred; the feather business 
gave the crime a touch of witchcraft. The islands around Nassau 
were thick with black men whose familiarity with jungle ritual 
of one kind or another was far from extinct. 

At about 11 o'clock, some four hours alter Harold Christie 
had reported the finding of Sir Harry Oakes’ body, His Royal 
Highness, the Duke of Windsor, Governor of the Bahamas, 
having been notified of his close friend’s untimely death, sat 
in Government Flouse trying to arrive at a grave decision, The 
Duke was somewhat rusty in arriving at decisions, having been 
free of the necessity of making any important ones since he 
decided to forego his crown six years previously. His problem 
in this affair was whether to entrust the local constabulary with 
the formalities to be performed in connection with the passing 
of an important citizen or to call in out-of-the-country cops. 

With a lew exceptions, the Bahama cops would have warmed 
the heart of Mack Sennett, the old-time Hollywood movie 
maker whose Keystone Kops supplied nickelodeon patrons with 
belly laughs a third of a century ago, About the only act of 
siupidity some of them had not been suspected ol, at one time 
or another, was [falling victim of mistaken identity and pinch- 
ing one another. The Duke decided that the local boys might 
need some help. He picked up a piece of royal telephone equip- 
ment and put through a call to Miami, where, according to the 
Nassau Daily Tribune, in an editorial calling the Oakes case a 
comedy of errors, His Royal Highness apparently got the wrong 
number, The wrong number in question was the Miami Police 
Department. There the Duke was put through to Captain 
Edward Melchen, chief of the homicide department. The Duke 
was personally acquainted with Captain Melchen, who had 
previously arranged special guards for him when Windsor had 
passed through Miami. 

“A yery prominent citizen is dead here,” said the Duke to 
Melchen, “and: it might be suicide. Can you come at once?” 
‘The Duke, lor reasons to this day unexplained, was apparently 
not in possession of much clear information about the covers 
ol Sir Harry’s body when he made the call; obviously, this was 
no suicide. Captain Melchen said he would catch the next 
plane. 

The Duke’s mistake in reporting Sir Harry's death as a 
suicide rather than a murder proved to be, as the Duke himsell 
later put it, most unfortunate. A cop lights out with consider- 
ably more equipment to investigate a murder than he takes 
with him to look into a suicide. Most suicides are caused by gas, 
poison or shooting. So when Captain Melchen, accompanied 
by Captain James Barker, head of the Miami Police Identifica- 
tion Department, left on the 11:50 plane, they were carrying 
with them equipment for investigating only those three methods 
of self-destruction. Fingerprints, as it was to turn out, were to 
be of the utmost importance in the investigation, but Captain 
Barker was carrying only a small portable fingerprint outfit 
and no fingerprint camera, 

Melchen and Barker landed in Nassau at 1:35 in the alter- 
noon and were driven directly to Westbourne. As soon as they 
saw the murder room, of course they realized the Duke's mes- 
sage had started them off on the wrong foot. That wasn’t all. 
Though the murder room and the immediate vicinity was 
jumping with bloody finger and hand prints, everything was so 
damp from a heavy storm of the night before that dusting for 
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Raymond C, Schindler and Nancy Oakes de Marigny, who 
hired him to investigate the evidence against her husband. 


prints was out of the question. A print is composed of 1 per cent 
body oil and 99 per cent water. The body oils do not show up 
under conditions of extreme dampness. Barker decided to wait 
until the following day, when he hoped to be able to develop 
prints. 

The Miami cops took a good look at Sir Harry’s body, which 
had not been left in place pending their arrival. They decided 
that somebody must have poured some highly inflammable 
agent over Oakes; and in the process, they figured, he might 
well have received some burns himself, because of close proxim- 
ity to the blaze. They thought in terms of the male sex ex- 
clusively; the force of the blows on the skull ruled out from 
the beginning all likelihood that the crime had been committed 
by a woman. 

As a matter of normal police routine, Harold Christie, as, the 
only other known occupant of Westbourne at the time of the 
murder, was subjected to a microscopic examination to deter- 
mine whether he had any singed hairs on his head, his face or 
his hands and arms. He hadn't. 

In the course of the examination Christie informed the police 
on the situation at Westbourne. Lady Oakes and the five Oakes 
children were in the United States, having gone north, some 
time before, as they usually did at that time of year, to escape 
the heat of the summer months in Nassau.- Christie, at the 
invitation of Sir Harry, had come over to Westbourne to stay 
with him, while cleaning up some business matters, until Sir 
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Partial plan of Westbourne. Sir Harry’s was Master Room, Christie was in East Room. Right, exterior of house from south side. 


Eunice MacIntyre Oakes, who fell in love Harold Christie, left, and Oakes, right, Nancy de Marigny as she left New York 
with a roughneck and became a baroness. _ with brother of the President of Mexico. for Nassau after the murder of her father. 


Harry was ready to go north himself—which he had been plan- _ spit on the man. His servant turnover, both colored and white, 


ning to do, in fact, that very morning. was heavy. 
On the previous evening Sir Harry had thrown a party for Oakes seemed to have come equipped with a built-in aphro- 


himself at Westbourne—ironically, a farewell party. It was a disiac. He used to go down to the wharves, wearing white pants 
comparatively small get-together of friends, including the Duke and a loud sports jacket, and cast a gimlet eye on the stufl 
and Duchess of Windsor, and broke up more or less sedately that came down the gangplanks from the tourist ships. When 
about midnight. Then Sir Harry and Christie had another he saw something tasty the chase was on. It was hardly a secret 
drink or two by themselves while the servants cleared away the in Nassau that more than one fair tourist, after being spotted 
debris lett alter the festivities. The servants had finished putting by the old huntsman, had had experiences not mentioned in 
the house to rights by about | o'clock, and left for the near-by the tourist literature. 
cabins in which they lived. Shortly afterward, Christie and Sir The talk around Nassau was that Sir Harry had dished out 
Harry had said good night to each other and gone to their both financial and amatory favors to certain ladies in permanent 
respective rooms. residence on the island. Some of these biscuits were married to 

The Miami dicks, endowed with official police powers, began men somewhat less broad-minded than they. If many of the 
looking around for a suspect. They quickly filled themselyes in residents of Nassau would have liked to have a hand on a rope 
on local scuttlebutt. They learned that Sir Harry Oakes was an to hang Sir Harry, some of the betrayed husbands would have 
autocratic old buzzard who had enough enemies to populate liked to have both hands on the rope. Any one of these men 
a fair-sized island. would have been a logical suspect. 

Oakes had looked upon the world as his oyster and he had a The more thé cops listened, the clearer it became to them 
gargantuan appetite. He was a ham-fisted gent and, despite 


his age, he packed a pile-driver wallop. He seemed to delight aya 


in knocking his inferiors around. A sporting instinct caused 


him to look upon Negroes, who constituted the bulk of the 
population of Nassau and the other Bahama islands, as a form A True Book-Length Feature 
of life best used as punching bags or footballs. If a shopkeeper 


did something to displease him, he would clear his throat and Pn eS wk ee ee 
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that if they were going to try to do a thorough checking job 
on everybody who might have had a motive for bumping off 
Sir Harry, they would be at it the rest of their lives. Besides 
motives, opportunity had been virtually unlimited. Despite the 
palatial aspect of the Oakes home, guardianship of it was en- 
trusted to a local watchman or two casually making rounds 
through the night hours. The security furnished by this arrange- 
ment was such that a prowler would practically haye had to 
make an appointment with the watchman in order to get caught 
entering the place. Sir Harry, who could have afforded to main- 
tain a standing army of guards, had never bothered; he had 
never had the slightest doubt that he was well able to take 
care of himself. 

Conveniently in the foreground of their inquiries, however, 
was one suspect who might have been called a natural. He was 
Count Marie Alfred Fouquereaux de Marigny, a tall, thin, 
handsome fellow of 37, and Sir Harry’s son-in-law. Less than a 
year before the murder, he had married 18-year-old Nancy 
Oakes, the oldest of Sir Harry's five children and the apple of 
papa’s eye. The count, a French native of the island of Mauri- 
tius in the Indian Ocean, had never been Sir Harry’s boy. He 
was not at all Sir Harry’s type. Nancy Oakes was his third wife. 
His second one, on divorcing him, had paid him cash besides— 
a hundred grand over a period of five years. In the eyes of the 
cops, the count was a classic example of the no-good fortune 
hunter. . 

At the time of his murder, Oakes had been concentrating on 
some way to see that De Marigny would never lay hands on any 
of his $200,000,000. This project, naturally, did nothing to 
inspire the count with affection for his father-in-law. The 
count and Oakes had not been on speaking terms for several 
months. At the time of the murder, De Marigny was living in 
a cottage about five miles from Westbourne. In another part of 
the Island, he had a farm where he raised chickens. 

The two Miami cops, pondering the intelligence about De 
Marigny, became excited. But not nearly so excited as when 
they heard about a remark the count had made the morning 
the news of the murder spread through Nassau. “It’s about time 
that somebody killed the old bastard,” the count said to a local 
man who informed him that Sir Harry had been scragged. 

From that moment fofward, Count de Marigny’s goose was 
in the oven and the imported and local flatfeet began to turn 
up the gas. They not only ignored everything else on the stove; 
they threw it to hell in the garbage can. 


I elchen and Barker and a couple of Nassau cops leaned 

on the count. What, they wanted to know, did the count 
know about the murder of his father-in-law? The count said 
he knew nothing. Why, he countered, should he? Where, the 
dicks wanted to know, had the count been during the time 
block in which the murder had been committed—2:30 and 5 
in the morning? Asleep, said De Marigny, in his cottage. 

One of the cops noticed that the hair on the count’s hands 
looked singed. De Marigny was asked to roll up his shirt 
sleeves. When he did, it was apparent that the hair on his arms 
was singed, too. The count had a little pointed beard of the 
type that some dolls consider cute, That, too, was singed at 
the point. Would De Marigny be kind enough to explain how 
he had come to get his hands, arms and beard singed? And 
while he was at it, would he oblige with an alibi—one that could 
be corroborated—for his whereabouts during the vital time 
block? De Marigny favored the cops with what one of them 
Jater described as a sneer. But he would be glad to explain 
everything so long as they were so damned insistent, This, then, 
was how De Marigny explained: 

Early on the evening before the murder De Marigny, not 
having been invited to Sir Harry’s party, was busy preparing 
to throw a small party of his own. He and a house guest of his— 
a thirtyish matinee-idol, a marquis by the name of Maxim 
Louis Georges de Visdelou-Guimbeau, a friend of De Marigny’s 
from their native island in the Pacific—were going to have a 
quiet dinner for a few friends De Marigny had made on the 
island. Two of the guests were to be ladies who were married 
to officers in the Royal Air Force and who had come to Nassau 
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to get out of war-ravaged England. De Marigny’s bride, the 
ex-Nancy Oakes, was in the States with her mother and the 
other Oakes children. : ’ 

The party was to be held on the lawn behind the De Marigny 
cottage and by way of preparing for it the count went out 
and lit four hurricane lamps. In the process, he singed the 
point of his beard and the hair on the back of his hands and 
on his forearms—both hands and both forearms, since he was 
ambidextrous. But after De Marigny lit the lamps, he noticed 
the mosquitoes were particularly bad, and decided to enter- 
tain indoors. 

Three guests remained after midnight—the two wives of the 
R.A.F. pilots and a young blond movie-theater cashier named 
Betty Roberts. The count’s friend, the marquis, was attentive 
to Miss Roberts who, any way one looked at her, was well worth 
attention. She was an authentic dish. 

The five of them sat around talking and lifting a couple 
until ten minutes after one. The fliers’ wives said they must 
be going. De Marigny offered to drive them home. ‘The count 
had three cars—a Lincoln, a Packard and a Chevrolet. He got 
the Chevvy out of a garage behind the cottage and drove off 
with the fliers’ wives, leaving Miss Roberts and the marquis 
alone in the cottage. 


he fliers’ wives were staying a ten-minute drive from De 

Marigny’s cottage and fairly near Westbourne. The count, 
in fact, had to pass Westbourne to take them to where they 
were staying. As they passed the Oakes property, the two 
ladies noticed that it was in total darkness. 

De Marigny dropped the women at their door, then returned 
to his cottage, getting back there about 1:30 or a little later, 
some 20 or 25 minutes after he had left. The marquis and the 
blonde were nowhere in sight. 

The marquis owned a black male Persian cat, a very intelli- 
gent-looking animal that the count had given him. The cat 
was roaming around, having left the marquis’ rooms, where it 
usually stayed, either of its own accord or by request. The count 


retired to his own apartment but the cat followed him in and 


began to annoy him. It continued to annoy him and at 3 in the 
morning the count knocked on the door of the marquis’ apart- 
ment and asked him to take the cat. Miss Roberts was there. The 
marquis explained that he had been taking a little nap and 
that he was now going to drive the girl back to the home 
where she was staying. “Use the Chevrolet,” said the count. 
“Tt’s in the driveway.” 

That was about 3:30. When the marquis returned shortly 
before 4 o'clock, he left the Chevvy right at the cottage, along- 
side a door leading to a flight of stairs to the second floor. 

The count said the Marquis Visdelou-Guimbeau would back 
him up. But the marquis didn’t back him up—not entirely, 
anyway. The marquis didn’t mention the blonde at all in ac 
counting for his actions and observations of the previous night. 
He said that De Marigny had come in around 1:30, after taking 
the two ladies home, and that that had been the last he had 
seen of him until he saw him driving away in the Chevrolet 
around 7 in the morning. Since the murder had been committed 
between 2:30 and 5 o'clock, that left the count with no alibi 
whateyer for the important time area. That, plus the fact that 
his hands, forearms and beard were singed, looked very bad. 

There are four different kinds, or degrees, of burned hair. 
In the first stage, the hair becomes more brilliant than usual. 
This is caused by the natural oil coming to the surface. The 
next, or second stage, causes the hair to curl. In the third stage 
the tip of the hair, thinner than the base, crusts, while the 
part near the base becomes either curly or brilliant. The fourth 
stage, caused by intense heat, causes the hair to burn, leaving 
only a carbon ash. The count had all four degrees on his 
beard, hands and forearms. 

By way of buttressing his claim that his singed hair had come 
about under noncriminal circumstances, De Marigny said he 
could have acquired some of the burns while working in scald- 
ing water at his chicken farm. The cops pointed out that that 
would hardly account for the burned hair on his beard. The 
count seemed stumped, but only for a moment. Brightening up, 
he said he had had the Van Dyke singed by a barber. Just what 
barber? And when had the singeing been applied to the beard? 
De Marigny couldn’t recall. He was a busy man, what with one 
thing and another, and he didn’t keep an account of a visit 
to a barber. 

A local cop—a Lieutenant John Douglas—was assigned to 


keep an eye on the count, twenty-four hours a day, from this 
point on. The Miami cops came right back at De Marigny. 
They had talked with every barber in Nassau and none of the 
tonsorial artists recalled singeing the count’s beard. “This begins 
to look pretty bad for you,” said Captain Melchen. The count 
was in no position to argue. 

In the meantime, Westbourne was alive with police. The 
place had dried out somewhat and Captain Barker was busy 
dusting for fingerprints in and around the murder chamber on 
the second floor. De Marigny was told to sit in a drawing room 
on the first floor, to await the attention of the cops. Lieutenant 
Douglas, the man assigned to keep an eye on the count, was 
sticking with it—except of course to make an occasional trip 
to a bathroom. The count had to go to the bathroom once in 
a while, too. As the'day wore on, Westbourne became busier 
and busier and things began to loosen up a bit. The count, 
understandably curious, began to roam around after one trip to 
the bathroom. He entered, among other places, the murder room. 

There was a large five-paneled folding screen in the murder 
chamber. Sir Harry had frequently used this screen close to his 
bed to protect himself from drafts. It had been put to such 
use the night of the murder. The screen, made of paper with 
a floral design, was smudged with smoke from the fire in the 
room. Nobody, including the count, seemed to have noticed 
whether or not he touched the screen during his visit to the 
late Sir Harry’s bedchamber. 

In the afternoon, De Marigny was taken to a room on the 
second floor—not the murder chamber—and fingerprinted by 
Captain Barker. Presently the Captain announced that a print 
of the little finger of De Marigny’s right hand had been found— 
on the screen in Sir Harry’s room. The Captain explained that 
he had removed the print from the screen by means of applying 
a strip of Scotch tape to it and then transferring the print from 
the Scotch tape to a piece of portable surface. After removing the 
print from the screen, the Captain further explained, he circled 
with a pencil the spot on the screen—the approximate spot— 
he was later to admit—from which he had removed the print. 
Things were beginning to heat up for De Marigny. 

The two Miami detectives were now convinced that De 
Marigny had murdered his father-in-law. He could have done 
it, they decided, out of sheer hatred for Sir Harry. Or he could 
have done it to protect his interests in the 
Oakes’ estate before Sir Harry completed 
legal steps to make sure that his son-in-law 
would never get a pound of his money. 
The Miami sleuths could not find the mur- 
der weapon—a somewhat important piece 
of evidence in a homicide such as this. 
They were not even certain what kind of 
lethal instrument had been used. The case 
was by no means open and shut. If the 
count had given a true account of his 
movements the night of the crime, he 
would have had to be something of a ma- 
gician to transport himself from his cottage 
to Westbourne to commit the crime. More- 
over, was a fellow like the count the type 
to slug and burn Sir Harry, then stick 
around to sprinkle him with feathers, with 
Sir Harry’s good friend, Harold Christie 
sleeping in another room? And what about 
the feathers, anyway? That feather busi- 
ness was strictly dark-of-the-moon stuff and 
the count was a light-ofthe-moon char- 
acter. 

Nonetheless, the Miami boys went be- 
fore Police Commissioner Colonel Erskine- 
Lindop and placed the facts—their facts— 
before him. Colonel Erskine-Lindop or- 
dered Count Marie Alfred Fouquereaux 
de Marigny arrested for the murder of 
Sir Harry Oakes in the name of His Maj- 
esty the King. 

Upon receipt of the news of Sir Harry's 
death, Lady Oakes, Nancy Oakes de 
Marigny and the rest of the slain baronet’s 
family had come to Nassau to remain with 
friends. Now Lady Oakes took the body 
of her husband to the United States for 
burial. Nancy Oakes was permitted to talk 


with De Marigny in jail. He convinced her of his innocence. 
The girl was in a real dilemma. She had loved her father and 
she loved her husband. One of her loves was charged with tak- 
ing the life of the other. She couldn't believe that her husband 
was guilty of the crime, or that he even had the slightest knowl- 
edge of it. She flew to New York and began shopping around 
for somebody to help her. 

A society friend told Nancy about Raymond C. Schindler, 
the private eye. Schindler, a smooth, ruddy man in his early 
sixties, with quite a paunch from the better life, was a natural 
enough recommendation, considering the circles in which Nancy 
moved. Schindler is known in investigative circles as the society 
detective. The title is not altogether incorrect. Although Ray 
Schindler will handle any kind of investigation, provided it is 
strictly legal and the remuneration is well worth while, he pre- 
fers to operate in high-level social, sporting and _ theatrical 
circles. The man makes a hobby of collecting celebrities. There 
is probably nobody in the United States today, with the possible 
exception of ex-Postmaster General Jim Farley, who can call 
more celebrated persons by their first names than Schindler. 
It was scarcely remarkable that the woman to whom Nancy 
Oakes turned for help suggested him. 

Ray Schindler was on the Pacific Coast when Nancy de 
Marigny walked into the New York offices of the Schindler 
Bureau of Investigation, or the SBI as it is sometimes called. 
Schindler’s brother, Walter, an outstanding detective in his 
own right, listened to Nancy’s story. It wasn’t much of a story 
—chiefly that Nancy said she had visited her husband in jail and 
he had insisted that he was innocent. 


Ww alter Schindler put through a call to the Pacific Coast and 
got his brother on the line. He repeated, in Nancy's pres- 
ence, just what she had told him. ‘“Tell her,” said Ray to Walter, 
“that I'll take the case—on one condition. If Count de Marigny 
is innocent I'll do everything I can to clear him. But if I think 
he’s guilty, I'll do everything I can to hang him.” 

While Ray held the wire, Walter put the conditions up to 
Nancy. “If my husband murdered my father of course he should 
be hanged,” she said. “But I know he’s innocent.” 

The question of a fee was discussed, but only briefly. Ray 
Schindler comes high but Nancy de Marigny had it. 
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Schindler flew on from the Coast. He had a long talk with 
Nancy, but she could tell him nothing that she had not already 
told Walter. While Schindler was making final arrangements to 
get into Nassau during time of war, he filled:himself in on the 
background of the murdered man from Nancy de Marigny, Lady 
Oakes and other sources. . 

Harry Oakes was not, as many people thought, an English- 
man. He was a Yankee from Sangerville, Maine, the son of a 
surveyor in modest circumstances. He was made a baronet—a 
cut above a knight and one below a baron—when, alter having 
become a subject of Great Britain, he was included in the King’s 
birthday list in 1937 at the age of 62. The Oakes career up to that 
time was the type of pluck-and-luck stuff that was in the Horatio 
Alger tradition—with one exception. The Alger heroes who 
climbed from the bottom to the top, snagging a pretty dish 
during the ascent, were tough, and sometimes rough, but never 
nasty. Oakes, on the other hand, bore more than a passing 
resemblance to the bachelor in the joke who jwas despondent 
because he didn’t have a daughter to throw out into a raging 
snowstorm. Oakes never forgot a score, even years after it was 
piled up against him. 

As Oakes grew into his teens—a big-boned fellow with a barrel 
chest—he decided that Maine was not for him; he didn’t like 

‘potatoes or lobster and he wasn't particularly fond of hunting 
or fishing. He saw a possible escape through a sound education 
at Bowdoin College, where he earned expenses by playing semi- 
pro baseball and waiting on table at the Mount Pleasant House 
in Bretton Woods during summer vacations. 


e was graduated in 1896 at the age of 21, but the best he 
could do by way of starting on a‘career of some sort was 
to latch onto a minor clerkship. The emolument was such that 
by the time he was in a position to go into a restaurant and order 
a meal without worrying about the price, his teeth would have 
fallen out. After two years of hunching over a desk, Oakes quit. 
Like everyone else in the civilized world who could read or 
hear, he had become interested in the fortunes that were being 
made by prospectors for gold in the Klondike. He kissed Maine 
good-by and set out to burn up the trail north, to a land which 
made Maine in the winter look like a summer resort. He en- 
countered everything the Klondike and Alaska had to offer— 
except gold. The dogs pulling his supply sled died in the white 
wilderness and Oakes had to snowshoe it for uncounted days. 
His feet froze. He lost his money bag. Men with less moxie had 
cracked up under tests far less severe. Oakes emerged from the 
crucible with flinty eyes and a jutting jaw. He had hit the 
north too late to get his share of the shiny stuff but, by God, 
he would find it someplace else. He was young and the world was 
wide. 

The scuttlebutt around the camps was that the Philippines 
was loaded and just pining for smart diggers with or without 
divining rods. He bummed his way to San Francisco, looking 
and smelling like a fugitive from a garbage dump, and shipped 
to Manila as a galley cook. As in Alaska, he arrived too late 
in the Philippines; the gravy train had come and gone. Next 
stop: West Alrica. It was the same story there; the paydirt fields 
had already been staked out. 

Harry Oakes was 28 when, in 1903, he showed up in Australia, 
still on the prowl for the yellow stuff. He didn't find it, but he 
found something else. In Sydney, where he took odd jobs to 
meet living expenses, he stayed at a boardinghouse where a 
pretty girl who sat across the groaning board began to put him 
olf his feed. He wondered why. He came to the realization that, 
for the first time in his life, the cute little guy with the bow and 
arrow had shot him straight through the heart. The girl, who 
was almost ten years younger than Oakes, was an attractive doll 
by the name of Eunice MacIntyre; she worked in a jewelry 
store. She was gentle and sweet and, caught up in the law of 
attraction of opposites, she was completely enchanted by the 
stony, barrel-chested adventurer. 

The only thing that dealt a sky pilot out of a job was the 
fact that Oakes didn’t have the cash to get a knot tied. For the 
first time in his life, the lad from Maine found himself ridden 
by indecision. He wanted to marry Eunice Macintyre and he 
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wanted to lay hands on a quick fortune in. gold. He couldn't have 
both; for there wasn’t any gold in Australia—at least, not for 
him. ~ ‘ 

While he was trying to decide what to do, his board bill 
began to pile up. He couldn’t find a job anywhere in Sydney. 
Oakes had a lumberman’s appetite and the woman who ran 
the boardinghouse, sensing that he would eventually eat her 
into insolvency, lowered the boom on him, He would either pay 
up, she informed him, or get the old heave-ho. : 

Miss MacIntyre paid up for him; moreover she lent him 
money for passage back to America. “I'll never forget you for 
this,” he assured her. “When | make a strike I'll come back and 
marry you.” It was to be twenty years, when he was a man almost 
50, before he set foot on the land down under again. 

For several years after leaving Australia, Oakes followed the 
will o’ the wisp. Then, in 1911, when he was 36 and as far 
as ever from the end of the rainbow, he got wind of gold de- 
posits in northern Ontario, in the vicinity of Porcupine Lake. 
He was in Nevada at the time, clean out at the pockets, so he 
bummed his way to the Middle West, then struck north toward 
his destination. 

He was riding in a rattler in Ontario, bound for Porcupine 
Lake, with no money and no ticket. When the conductor came 
through and asked for his ticket, Oakes went through the mo- 
tions of searching his pockets for it. “Well, what do you know 
about that?” he said. “I seem to have lost it.” 

That was no dandruff out of the conductor’s hair. The pas- 
senger could pay cash. But the passenger didn’t have any cash. 
The conductor studied Oakes with all the enthusiasm of a loan 
shark studying questionable collateral, left the car and returned 
with two brakemen. ‘The train came to a stop and the man 
who one day was to be knighted by the King of England was 
tossed to hell off. Oakes stood in the Ontario wilderness watch- 
ing the train disappearing into the distance and loudly reflect- 
ing on the ancestry of three members of the crew. 

Oakes walked many miles to the nearest settlement—a place 
called Kirkland Lake, He gave the landlady of a boardinghouse 
there a song and dance, moved in, then went out on the town 
to rustle up something—anything. He fell into converse with 
some natives and heard tales about gold thought to be in the 
vicinity. Oakes rubbed his chin. By God, maybe this was it. He 
went into the local hardware store and began a pitch to the 
proprietor to let him have some digging equipment on credit. 
The proprietor, a large and powerful man, tossed Oakes out the 
door—the future baronet’s second heave-ho of the day. 

The proprietor of the local laundry, a Chinese bearing the 
celebrated Oriental moniker of Lee, happened to be passing 
as Oakes flew into the street. He helped Oakes to his feet and 
inquired as to the nature of the difficulty. The Oriental was 
fascinated by Oakes’ recital of the long string of events leading 
up to the tossola. He offered to grubstake Oakes. Oakes ac- 
cepted. : 

On the shores of Kirkland Lake, Oakes struck gold. Almost 
overnight he was transformed from a bum into a man worth 
more than $300,000. He sold his holdings, pocketed his cash, and 
then promptly did three things. 

First, he went to the Chinese who had grubstaked him, paid 
him off in full, and then asked him what it was he would like 
to have more than anything else. The Chinese, for some obscure 
Oriental reason, had all his life dearly wished to own a movie 
theater. Oakes may haye been somewhat startled to hear of this 
unusual ambition, but he didn’t let that stand in his way. He 
ordered construction begun at once, and as soon as the theater 
was finished he made a present of it, free and clear, to his slant- 
eyed benefactor. ‘ 

Second, he built a hardware store right next to that of the 
man who had so enthusiastically thrown him out into the fresh 
air, and made a policy of selling everything below cost. In about 
three months his enemy was out of business. 

Third, he looked up the conductor who had tossed him off 
the train and, for a switch, put him on a pension for life. By 
the Oakes reasoning, if this conductor had not had him bounced 
off the train at that point, he would have ridden past the town 
where he struck his first gold. As the limeys in London were 
one day to say, upon hearing’of the history of the new baronet, 
““E was quite a lad, Sir ‘arry.” 

With his grudge settled and his debts paid, Oakes went on 
the prowl for another and bigger strike. Soon the lightning 
struck again. He found gold in another Canadian spot, chris- . 
tened the mine the Lake Shore, and almost before he realized 


it, was a multimillionaire. The Lake Shore soon became the 
second largest gold-producing mine in the world. 

Now, in 1923, at the age of 48, Harry Oakes lit out for Aus- 
tralia. In Sydney he ‘headed straight for Eunice MacIntyre, the 
girl who had, two decades before, given him enough money to 
get out of the boardinghouse, out of town and out of the coun- 
try. He had corresponded with her all that time. She had, in 
storybook fashion, waited for him. They were married. 

As a wedding present, Oakes presented his wife with a half- 
million-dollar mansion on the Canadian side of Niagara Falls. 
But one address, even though it was a mansion, was not enough 
for Harry Oakes. He built a house in Newport, and another in 
2alm Beach, and began to circulate among the swells. He learned 
to sip tea with the little finger of his right hand stiffly perpen- 
dicular, to carry on a conversation without swearing, and to 
give his seat to a lady. At heart he was still a roughneck, but he 
was a most acceptable gentleman, in circles where money was 
more important than anything else, for by this time he was worth 
several million dollars. 

By 1935, after he had been married for twelve years, Harry 
Oakes, 60 years old, had sired five children—two daughters, of 
whom Nancy was the elder, and three sons, all younger than 
Nancy. Although Oakes, everything considered, was a loving 
father, he was especially devoted to his eldest child, Nancy. 

Now, with millions piling upon millions from the gold mine, 
with a devoted wife and a fine family, plus the home in Canada 
and the two in the United States, Harry Oakes, never a satisfied 
man, decided, for reasons best known to himself, to go to Eng- 
land. There he purchased a magnificent town house in London, 
a country estate, and a shooting box in Scotland. He began to 
make lavish gifts to English charities. Then, in June of 1937, 
when he was 62, he was created a baronet on the King’s Birth- 
day Honors List. Thus the one-time boy from the backwoods 
of Maine became Sir Harry Oakes. 

Early in 1938, Sir Harry received a visitor at his town house 
in London. The caller was a dark-eyed, moon-faced man of 
middle years by the name of Harold Christie. Christie, by this 
time a highly successful real-estate operator in the Bahamas, 
boasted that he could accommodate a land buyer with anything 
from a lot to an island. This meeting between Oakes and 
Christie was to be the beginning of a fine and lucrative friend- 
ship. 

It was real estate that Christie had come to see Sir Harry about. 
Real estate and income taxes. The second world war was already 
looming pretty clearly. Income taxes in Britain were becoming 
increasingly tough and were very likely to become even tougher. 
Sir Harry's income was in the neighborhood of $3,000,000 a year 
and as a British subject, he was wide open 
to taxes that would take practically all of 
it. While Sir Harry by this time had per- 
haps $50,000,000 scattered around here 
and there, he still turned purple every time 
he thought of the amount of dough he was 
forking over every year to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

Christie pointed out all this to Sir Harry, 
as if Sir Harry were not already painfully 
aware of it. What, asked Sir Harry, did 
Christie have in mind? 

“Why not come to Nassau, become a 
resident, and take advantage of a practi- 
cally nonexistent tax on large incomes 
there?” Christie said. Sir Harry was more 
than interested. 

Christie had just the property to sell 
to Sir Harry—a twenty-bedroom estate 
once owned by Maxine Elliott, the noted 
American actress. Brother Christie could 
let Sir Harry have the place for a song—say 
the equivalent of $500,000. Sir Harry and 
Lady Oakes took off for Nassau to look 
the place over. They were enchanted by it, 
and bought it for cash. That was in 1939. 

Once in Nassau, Sir Harry and Lady 
Oakes quickly became top social leaders in 
a very society-minded neck of the world. 
They tossed lavish parties, with buckets of 
champagne, tubs of caviar and everything 
else to match. Sir Harry’s belligerent atti- 
tude, however, had not diminished with 


the years. One night he went into the British Colonial Hotel, 
Nassau’s largest, and became incensed at the headwaiter be- 
cause the headwaiter, new and not familiar with Sir Harry’s 
little ways, seated the Oakes party at an inferior table. 

Now Sir Harry, according to Lady Oakes, did something that 
many men have wished they could do to even a score. He made 
a telephone call to New York next morning, to the Munson 
Steamship Company, owners of the hostelry. He closed a deal 
for the purchase of the hotel for $1,000,000 in cash. That night 
he went back to the hotel, deliberately late so that the best 
tables were already taken, and ran into the same headwaiter. 
Sir Harry pointed to a choice table. “Seat me there,” he said. 

“But that table is occupied, Sir Harry,” said the waiter. 

“So what?” said Sir Harry. “Throw those people out.” The 
headwaiter said he couldn’t do that. “Oh, you can’t,” said 
Oakes. “Well, I bought this damned place this morning and 
you're fired!” 


he longer Sir Harry Oakes spent in Nassau, the better he 

- liked the place. Although he made occasional trips out of the 
country, he spent as much time as possible at Westbourne, 
even in the hot summer months. All the while, he was engaging 
in various business enterprises, mostly real estate, with Harold 
Christie. Christie, rising in power and importance, became one 
of the governors of the Bahamas. Eventually the two men—Sir 
Harry with his tremendous wealth, and Christie, with his official 
position and general know-how—were, between them, practically 
running the islands. 

It was but natural, then, for the Duke of Windsor and his 
wife, the former Wallis Warfield Simpson of Baltimore, to be- 
come friendly with Sir Harry when the Duke arrived to take 
over his chores as Governor General of the Islands. The Duke, 
in fact, became so chummy with Sir Harry that he and the 
Duchess stayed at Westbourne while Government House, the 
Duke's official residence, was undergoing repairs. There were 
some big balls at Westbourne during the Duke’s residence there. 
His Royal Highness had a swell time except on those occasions 
when the Duchess, focusing a cold glare on her husband’s tenth 
champagne refill, would say to him, “That will be quite enough, 
David!” 

At one of these parties at Westbourne there appeared a tall, 
slim fellow in his middle thirties. When things had reached the 
high-decibel level, Sir Harry pointed toward the fellow and 
inquired of Lady Oakes, “Who the hell’s.that?” “I’m sure I 
don’t know,” said Lady Oakes. “I thought perhaps you knew.” 
“Never saw him before in my life,” said Sir Harry. “He's spend- 
ing an awlul lot of time with Nancy. Find out who he is.” 
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Nancy, 17 now, heiress to more money than she would ever 
be able to count, and within a year of the age when she could 
marry without parental consent, had eyes filled with stars. Her 
friend, she told her mother, was Freddie—or, to be more specific, 
Count Marie Alfred Fouquereaux de Marigny. Freddie was 
staying with friends in Nassau. She had been introduced to 
Freddie quite properly, she assured her mother, but just hadn’t 
got around to introducing him to her parents. 

Freddie, it turned out, had a voice strikingly like that of the 
movie actor, Charles Boyer, both in timber and accent; he was 
handsomely turned out and altogether gaye the impression of 
a lad who had a way with women, and knew it. When Lady 
Oakes passed this intelligence along to Sir Harry the baronet 
was all for throwing the count out. Lady Oakes restrained him. 
“All right,” said Sir Harry, “but I’m looking the son of a bitch 
up first thing in the morning.” 

What Sir Harry found out about Count Alfred de Marigny 
wasn’t at all to his liking. He learned about the count’s two 
divorces and the hundred grand that his second wife had given 
him at the time her knot with him was untied. 

Lady Oakes told her daughter about this. Nancy was unim- 

pressed. “Your father never wants you to see that man again,” 
said the mother. Nancy was still unimpressed. 
_ Nancy said she thought she would take a trip to New York 
to visit friends. She didn’t expect to see the count again, she 
told her mother. So she left for New York. De Marigny left a 
couple of days later. 


S" Harry put detectives on the trail of the two. The dicks 

sniffed out their quarry too late. Nancy and De Marigny 
had left for California with a young married couple as chaper- 
ones. By the time the gumshoes got to California, the quartet had 
lit out for Mexico. In Mexico City, Nancy ate some food that 
proved to be tainted. She came down with typhoid fever. She 
almost died. 

Upon her recovery she and De Marigny went to New York. 
There, in January, 1943, the day after Nancy’s 18th birthday, 
she and De Marigny were married by a magistrate. 

Not long after the marriage, Nancy de Marigny discovered 
that she was pregnant. She was not a robust girl and she was in 
an especially run-down condition after her siege of illness in 
Mexico. Several doctors decided that if the pregnancy continued, 
her life might be endangered. An immediate operation was 
recommended. The count went to Florida with Nancy. She 
checked into the Good Samaritan Hospital in West Palm Beach. 

De Marigny took a room next to his wife’s and decided, as 
long as he was in the hospital anyway, that he would haye his 
tonsils removed. The day after the count had his operation, Sir 
Harry and Lady Oakes came over from Nassau to see their 
daughter. While Sir Harry was about it, he stopped into the 
next room to voice his opinion of the count for getting his 
daughter into a pregnant condition right after her siege of ty- 
phoid. 

It was far from flattering. “And if you don’t get out of this 
room away from Nancy,” declared Sir Harry in closing, “I'll 
throw you to hell out.” The count quietly got out. Burning 
up, he wrote a letter to Sydney Oakes, Sir Harry’s eldest son, 
then only 15—a letter that has never been made public, but 
which Lady Oakes was one day to describe as “the most diaboli- 
cal letter a man could write to a child of fifteen about his 
parents.” 

While Sir Harry was in West Palm Beach he consulted his 
attorney, a prominent and highly ethical lawyer named Walter 
Foskett. Foskett drew up a new will. Precisely what was in that 
will has never become publicly known, but Lady Oakes was to 
say later that the document was prepared “to protect Nancy 
against herself until she reached the age of discretion.” 

Somehow or other, De Marigny got wind of the change. He 
stormed into Attorney Foskett’s office and demanded to know 
precisely what was up. Foskett, of course, wouldn’t tell him. 

De Marigny had found out something else. His second ex- 
wife, Ruth Fahnestock, of New York’s Horse Show set, upon 
hearing that Le Marigny was interested in Nancy Oakes, had 
written a letter to Sir Harry and Lady Oakes, putting the blast 
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on the count. Not knowing precisely where Sir Harry and his 
wife were when she wrote the letter, she had sent it to At- 
torney Foskett. Foskett, who was authorized to open Oakes’ mail, 
opened the letter, read it, and sent it along to Sir Harry. 
Naturally, the lawyer, wouldn’t disclose the contents of the 
letter to the count. It turned out later, however, that Miss 
Fahnestock had, among other things, dwelled on the count’s 
habit of getting rid of large sums of money. All this hardly 
improved Sir Harry's feelings toward De Marigny. 

Nancy’s illness, however, somehow changed conditions, at 
least for a time. In love with her husband she made her parents 
promise that they would let bygones be bygones if she got 
better. They promised. And so alter a time, everybody returned 
to Nassau together, one big almost-happy family. 

Sir Harry asked the count what he could do except chase 
girls with money. The count wanted a chicken farm. Sir Harry 
bought him one seyeral miles from Westbourne. The count then 
rented a cottage five miles from Westbourne and he and Nancy 
took up residence there. 

Sydney, the Oakes’ eldest boy, had taken quite a liking to 
the count. He often visited the chicken farm and remained over- 
night with the count and his sister at the cottage. Sir Harry, 
violently objecting to his eldest son’s attachment, to the worldly 
count, went to the cottage one night while Sydney was there. 
He ordered Sydney off the premises. “And if you ever set foot 
in this place again,” Sir Harry roared, “I'll disinherit you. One 
in the family’s enough to have anything to do with this char- 
acter.” That wrapped it up, but good. 

By the time Schindler had filled himself in on the past of 
Sir Harry Oakes, arrangements had been completed for his 
entrance into Nassau. So he went to Miami, caught a Clipper, 
and set foot on the British possession six days alter Nancy de 
Marigny had first asked him to enter the case. The built-in 
antenna that all good detectives have—that which enables them 
to pick things out of the air—told him that he was, in certain 
circles at least (notably official circles), about as welcome in 
Nassau as a good island-wide outbreak of bubonic plague. 
Schindler shrugged it off. Private eyes get used to things like 
that. 

Schindler checked into the British Colonial Hotel and began 
reading the local newspaper accounts of the case. The news- 
paper stories didn’t make things look any too good for the count. 
Then Schindler called at the offices of a handsome fellow by 
the name of Godfrey Higgs, one of Nassau’s top lawyers. Higgs 
had been engaged by Nancy de Marigny to defend her husband. 
Schindler liked Higgs and Higgs liked Schindler at their very 
first meeting. Whatever the outcome of the whole business, these 
two would get along fine. 

Higgs was already in possession of most of the data that the 
police had picked up before putting the collar on the count— 
the data that disclosed the fact that there were many people on 
the island who would have had a motive for killing Sir Harry. 
The way Higgs saw it (and Schindler was presently to see it the 
same way), the cops had gone out and found a suspect whom 
they fitted to the evidence rather than finding evidence and 
then fitting it to a suspect. Higgs told Schindler that as he saw 
the picture, the count’s reputation was against him. In logic the 
count’s reputation, no matter what it was, should have had no 
influence on the investigation of the case. But obviously it had. 
The boys had gone to work building gallows for the count, 
throwing away all the wood that might have built one for some- 
body else. 


Hs showed Schindler the official photographs of the corpse 
of Sir Harry. The pictures made it doubly clear to the 
detective that this had not been a murder for profit. When 
a man kills for money, as De Marigny was now accused of having 
done, he commits the crime as quickly and simply as possible and 
then gets away. 

This killer had not been in a hurry; he had deliberately taken 
time to stick around and concentrate an intense flame on Oakes’ 
eyes and genitals. This suggested hatred—perhaps over a woman. 
The sprinkling of feathers over the corpse after death suggested 
a cult-like ritual of some kind. The feather-sprinkling might 
have been done by a crazed Bahama native—or by someone who 
wanted to make the crime look as if it had been committed by 
a native. Either way, though, it was plainly no hit-and-run job. 

Schindler now devoted his attention to the time element in De 
Marigny’s alibi. If everything De Marigny said was true it would 
have been just about impossible for him to have been at 


Westbourne between 2:30 and 5 o'clock in the morning. 

According to the count, the only time he would have had to 
leave his cottage, commit the crime, and return, without being 
observed by anyone or at least heard by the marquis, would have 
been during the approximate half hour when the marquis had 
taken the blonde home. But more than half an hour would 
have been needed, the way Schindler figured it, for the count to 
have done everything the murderer had done. 

It had’been storming violently during the night of the crime. 
Fast driving had been out of the question. But supposing the 
count had needed only ten minutes to cover the five miles be- 
tween his cottage and Westbourne, the round trip would have 
eaten up twenty minutes of the half hour. That would have left 
less than ten minutes to commit the crime. It seemed to Schindler 
that more than ten minutes—perhaps a good deal more—would 
have been required to do everything that had been done in the 
Oakes’ mansion. If the count had done it, he would have had 
to move extremely fast for that half hour—and even at that, his 
timing would have had to be desperately close. 

The trouble was that the marquis’ story of the night’s events 
differed essentially from that of the count. De Marigny said Miss 
Roberts had spent some two hours in the marquis’ rooms, leaving 
only after $ a.m. The marquis said nothing of the kind. Schindler 
figured that the marquis was chivalrously shielding the good 
name of the blonde. Schindler put it up to the marquis in clear 
terms. Which was more important, a blonde’s good name, or a 
friend's life? The marquis decided the life was more important. 
He corroborated everything the count had stated about his 
movements the night of the crime. 

It thus seemed more and more unlikely that the count could 
have committed the crime. If he hadn’t committed it while the 
marquis was taking the blonde home he would have run a chance 
of being detected by the marquis had he left in a car after the 
marquis returned. Schindler established that the marquis was a 
very light sleeper. 

Now Schindler, who wanted to fill himself in on everything 
possible before talking to De Marigny, decided it was time to go 
through Westbourne. Bahama regulations called for him to be 
accompanied by several cops. Schindler thought as much of that 
as he would have of a mickey in his drink. But he had no choice. 
The flatfeet buzzed around him like native mosquitoes. 

The whole area of the crime struck Schindler as having been 
torched, rather than merely burned. The bed on which the 
baronet was found had definitely been subjected to a flame so 
intense that it could have come only from a torch. There were 
marks on the rugs, on the floor, and on doors and woodwork 
between the murder room and the first floor that looked as if 
they had been made by a torch carried by 
the killer. 

Every time Schindler turned his head he 
saw bloody finger and hand prints—either 
intact or mussed up. Even the French tele- 
phone in Sir Harry’s room (the one that 
Christie had used to summon aid) and a 
phone book near it were bloodstained. 
There was a big bloody fingerprint on a 
door leading to Christie's room. This, of 
course, was understandable. Christie had 
touched his friend’s body in an attempt 
to determine whether Oakes was really 
dead and, in his excitement, had natur- 
ally picked up some blood. 

There were bloody hand marks on the 
wall of the murder room that had not 
been of any particular interest to the 
police. The marks were near two windows, 
as if the killer, after the first phase of the 
murder, had gone to the windows to look 
out to see that nobody was around, plac- 
ing his bloody hands on the wall while he 
did so. The prints had obviously been 
made by a short, stubby hand. The count’s 
hands were long and thin. 

Now it was time for Schindler to talk 
to the man he was to prove either inno- 
cent or guilty. Schindler had measured a 
good many murderers in his time. Mur- 
derers run to types. Schindler’s first im- 
pression of the count was that he just 
wasn’t the type to take to murder. The 
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count may have been a slayer of the ladies, but he didn’t impress 
Schindler as a killer of men. He was too fond of life ever to do 
anything, for whatever reason, that would lay that life on the 
line. Moreover, he sounded sincere to a man who had been 
measuring sincerity for a third of a century. 

Schindler learned that the count had asked one of the cops 
guarding him at Westbourne if a man could be hanged on cir- 
cumstantial evidence. What about that? Schindler wanted to 
know. The count just smiled and shrugged. Wasn’t it, consider- 
ing his position, a natural question? 

The singed hairs on his hands, arms and Van Dyke? His 
friend the marquis would corroborate the count’s story of hand 
and arm burns from the hurricane lamps and/or the chicken- 
singeing chores. No barber could remember singeing his beard? 
Well, perhaps not. He might have singed it the last time him- 
self and have been confused when the police were pummeling 
him with questions. The fingerprint the Miami cop had come 
up with? He might have touched the screen in Sir Harry’s bed- 
chamber, without realizing it, while wandering around West- 
bourne waiting to be questioned. 


Tee too, the print of his little finger that the Miami detec- 
tives had might have been faked. Yes, faked. Those two 
American cops, and most of the local cops, had just been too 
damned eager to pin the rap on him. Why didn’t they look 
around a bit? The count could nae a dozen people who had 
a lot to explain but hadn’t even been questioned. 

Schindler went back to his hotel and conferred with himself. 
He decided to seek some advice, to orient himself for his next 
moves. He flew back to the United States. He went to Washing- 
ton and called on an old friend—Homer S. Cummings, Attorney 
General of the United States. 

Schindler wanted Cummings’ advice about what he had found. 
Cummings was just the man to give it. Years before, when he 
was a prosecuting attorney in Connecticut, the attorney general 
had found himself in a unique situation. A young fellow was 
accused of a murder. Although it was up to Cummings to prose- 
cute, he was convinced that the fellow had not committed the 
crime. So instead of prosecuting, Cummings set out to prove 
that the defendant was innocent. And he did prove the fellow’s 
innocence; the defendant had been a victim of mistaken identity. 
The story of that case was later made into an outstanding movie 
—Boomerang. 

When Cummings heard Schindler’s story, he said, “Ray, I 
think Count de Marigny is innocent. If there’s anything I can 
do to help, just let me know.” 

Upon his return to Nassau after his conference with Attorney 
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General Cummings, Schindler learned. that the Nassau police 
had committed themselyes to a program of getting him up in 
the morning and putting him to bed at night. A hotel, he de- 
cided, would never do. He fell back on his social connections. He 
knew the Baroness Marie of Trolle and her husband. They 
invited him to stay at their estate. The food was superb, the 
liquor top-bottle and the surroundings plush. Ray Schindler 
knew he was going to be very happy in his base of operations. 

Now there appeared in Nassau two gentlemen who, like 
Schindler, were as welcome to the Nassau Police as ants in a 
picnic sandwich—Captain Maurice B. O'Neil, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Identification of the New Orleans Police Department, 
and Professor Leonard B. Keeler, executive director of the State 
of Illinois Crime Bureau. Captain O'Neil was recognized in 
official circles throughout the United States as one of the coun- 
try’s top fingerprint experts. Keeler, a quiet, handsome man in 
his early forties, who knew. how to wear casual clothes, was the 
inventor of the lie detector and an authority on scientific crime 
detection. Both were old friends of Schindler. 


nder Bahama law, the defense is allowed copies of the 
Crown's evidence before a murder trial gets under way. 
Schindler wanted a copy of the Crown’s picture of De Marigny’s 
fingerprint that had been developed by the Miami cop. In 
studying a copy of the photograph of that print, Schindler no- 
ticed that it had been developed against a background of circles. 
The circles looked to Schindler as if they had come from a glass 
surface rather than a paper one. The screen from which the 
print had supposedly come had a smooth surface; there were no 
circles, at least that Schindler could see with the naked eye, on 
that screen, He showed the fingerprint photograph to Pro- 
fessor Keeler and Captain O'Neil. ““There’s not one chance in 
ten million,” said Keeler, “that this print came from that screen.” 
O'Neil agreed. Just to make sure, Keeler took a photograph 
of that part of the screen where the Miami cop said he had de- 
veloped the count’s print. Sometimes a photo will show up 
something not visible to the naked eye. But not in this case. 
“Build me a pile of Bibles,” Keeler said to Schindler, “and 
I'll swear on them that Melchen’s print did not come trom this 
screen.” So far as Schindler was able to learn, that fingerprint 
was the only piece of physical evidence that the Crown had 
against the count, Schindler had a couple of Scotches on that. 

During Schindler’s absence in the States, somebody had 
messed up Westbourne good and proper. Especially finger and 
hand prints. Most of the fingerprints that Schindler had noticed 
on his first visit had been washed away. The phone book in Sir 
Harry Oakes’ bedchamber had been removed—taken away by 
the police. Thus it was not available to Schindler, Keeler and 
Captain O'Neil for examination. This was a monkey wrench 
in the Schindler machinery. The prints on that book, Schindler 
thought, could have been deyeloped—at least those that had 
been distinct enough to photograph. At the very least, the blood 
on the prints could have. been typed. If its type were different 
from that of Sir Harry’s blood, it would have been a reasonable 
assumption that the murderer had done some bleeding in that 
room, too. If its type turned out to be different [rom De 
Marigny’s as well, the count would have been pretty well in the 
clear. Establishment of its type, whatever that might have been, 
couldn't possibly have proved who did commit the murder, but 
it might—just might—have shown who didn’t. But now the blood 
and the prints were gone for good. The Bahama police just 
shrugged off the whole bloody business. 

Now Schindler learned that there had been a gun in the 
murder room—a revolver belonging to Sir Harry himself. When 
the local police had come in to look over the situation, this gun 
had been on top of a dresser not far from the bed. It had been 
placed on top of a pile of bills—Sir Harry's pocket money. That 
indicated that Oakes had handled the weapon before going to 
sleep, probably while undressing. 

Schindler figured Oakes had carried the gun as part of his 
personal equipment. If that were so, it might indicate that the 
baronet had had some potent reason to fear for his personal 
safety, since he had still been a good man with his fists. Interest- 
ing. Had Oakes feared somebody—man or woman—enough to 
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think that his life was in immediate danger? If so, who? The 
revolver had disappeared. The police said they didn’t know 
where it was. Nor did anybody else seem to know. Schindler 
would have paid a high price for that gun. He could have run 
down its origin from its serial number. Thus he could have estab- 
lished where and when, and under what conditions Oakes had 
come into possession of it. If Oakes had acquired it recently, that 
would point pretty clearly to some definite threat. 

Since his first appearance in the picture, Schindler had won- 
dered how anyone, however stealthy, had succeeded in reaching 
the bed of Oakes without waking the man. Schindler learned 
from Lady Oakes that the baronet had-a habit of personal cau- 
tion. He seldom slept in the same room more than two nights in 
a row. He made a point of not falling into a fixed routine of 
any kind so that an enemy could not predict his movements. 

Oakes was a light sleeper. This was a trait that he had de- 
veloped in his roustabout youth when, having made enemies 
by day, he stood a fair to middling chance of being knocked off 
at night. The man could practically hear a pin drop in a glass 
of water. How, then, Schindler wondered, had anybody suc- 
ceeded in walking across the floor of his bedroom to his bed 
without waking him? 

Schindler walked across every foot of the bedroom floor; much 
of it squeaked under his weight. Evidently somebody had been 
lucky in crossing that floor on the parts that did not squeak, or 
else somebody knew how to reach the bed without making a 
noise. Or perhaps the floor could have squeaked louder than 
it had ever squeaked and Sir Harry wouldn’t have heard. It 
was within the realm of possibility that he could have been 
drugged belore going to bed. 

If Oakes had not been drugged, the chances were that he 
would have been awakened by his attacker. Sir Harry’s reflexes 
would have caused him to spring into immediate defensive 
action. Although 68, he would have been capable of putting up 
one hell of a fight. He could have yelled for his friend and 
business associate in the other bedroom, Christie was a power- 
ful man, too. 

But it hadn’t worked that way. The intruder had reached the 
bed without waking Oakes and killed him, then remained to 
torch him and sprinkle him with feathers. 

Schindler would have given a year of his life to have had a 
good look at the corpse of Sir Harry Oakes right after the 
murder. He could have followed through, by way of an autopsy 
and a scientific examination of the vital organs, on the possi- 
bility that Oakes had been drugged before death. He could have 
had a good look at the baronet’s head, particularly at those 
four wounds. But things could have been worse. The police had 
done one thing well; they had taken excellent photographs of 
that part of the victim’s head containing the wounds. Schindler 
got hold of copies of the photographs and the medical reports. 
The pattern of the four wounds was rectangular in shape— 
about two inches wide and a little longer. The police hadn’t 
the slightest idea of what sort of an instrument had been used by 
the murderer. Neither did Schindler. Although the wound pat- 
tern formed a sort of rectangle it was not possible to determine 
whether the four wounds had been made by four separate blows, 
each blow making one mark, or by two blows with a two- 
pronged instrument, 


Or end of the cradle of a European telephone, if brought 
down four times on a man’s head, could have produced 
the murder wounds. Although there was such a telephone in the 
murder bedroom, it was too far from the baronet’s bed to have 
been used for such a purpose. Schindler searched through West- 
bourne for the possibility that any other French phone had 
been yanked from a wall. Nothing doing. 

In the garage behind Westbourne, Schindler found a stack 
of short wooden railings, two inches by two inches in thickness. 
He learned from an Oakes servant that such a railing had been 
found, the morning after the murder, leaning against one of 
Sir Harry's cars, which he had left parked in a driveway behind 
the house. Out of curiosity, the servant had kept the railing. 
Schindler examined it. There were no indications of blood on 
the wood. Schindler questioned the servant closely as to just 
how the railing had been leaning against the car when it was 
found. It had been leaning against one of the wheels. 

Schindler figured the railing business as this possibility: the 
murderer, going into the garage in search of a weapon of some 
kind—a weapon that could not be traced to him—had picked 
up a couple of railings. On his way to the house itself, the 


murderer had decided that one railing would be cnough for 
his purpose. So he had discarded the second railing. In landing 
on the ground, it had struck the wheel of the car while still 
in an upright position and stayed that way until the servant 
came across it next morning. 

Although in one respect the railing (one point of the end 
of it used four times) sounded good to Schindler. in another 
it didn’t. The superior investigator has a singular digestive 
apparatus; he can’t, somehow, stomach a piece of evidence that, 
however attractive it looks, just doesn’t seem appetizing. A mur- 
derer armed with a piece of railing would be likely to use it 
as a club, yather than poke the end of it at his victim, like a 
sword. Schindler was not discarding the railing, but he wasn’t 
swallowing it, either. 

Keeler, the Chicago criminologist, was meanwhile devoting 
himself to the development of scientific clues. He took pieces 
of the rug in the murder room, and pieces of the burned wood- 
work at the head of the bed, and began to conduct experiments 
in-the home of the Baroness Marie, He concluded, definitely 
that the killer had used a torch while going about his grisly 
business. De Marigny didn’t own a torch 
and had never had reason to use one on --— 


take samples from veins of ore. A prospector’s pick could have 
been just the thing to have done-in the one-time prospector. 
Its triangular point would have produced just the kind of 
wounds that had been found in Sir Harry. 

Sir Harry didn’t occupy this second home very often, and if 
he wasn’t there it was completely deserted. A watchman kept 
an eye on it at nights. But it would have been possible for 
anybody, studying the watchman’s movements, to have gone 
into the tool house and come out with the pick. 

In moving around Nassau, Schindler traveled both on foot 
and in a hired automobile which he drove himself: He knew 
he was being followed, whether he was on foot or on wheels. 
Sometimes he saw his shadows, sometimes he felt them, but 
they were always there. 

For years, Schindler has been an exponent of the practical 
joke. He first became addicted to practical joking through his 
friendship with Joe Cook, the comedian whose estate at Lake 
Hopatcong, New Jersey, aptly named Sleepless Hollow, was 
long celebrated as a testing ground for outrageous practical 
jokes. So Schindler decided to have some fun with the Nassau 


the chicken farm. The Baroness Marie, 
cager to see Schindler and Keeler develop 
any evidence favorable to the count, none- 
theless must have looked on the discoveries 
of the two dicks with mixed feelings. 
Keeler, experimenting with different kinds 
of flame produced by different kinds of 
fuel, stunk up her home. ‘To top things off, 
one shaft of flame got out of control and 
ruined a piece of priceless furniture. 
Schindler is still apologizing for bringing 
Keeler into that house. 

Since a blowtorch had been used in the 
crime, Schindler wanted to check the entire 
island to find out who owned blowtorches. 
Such equipment was rare on the island 
except in one place—where war-time build- 
ing operations were going on. Schindler 
wanted permission to question the work- 
inen on such projects. Permission was 
denied. Schindler began to bite his nails 
and sprinkle a little more profanity than 
usual into his speech. 

Every person arriving at or lcaving 
Nassau had his name and address recorded 
in official records, along with his reason 
for coming or going, and the dates of his 
arrival and departure. Schindler wanted 
a look at those records. Permission was 
denied. 

Schindler took to gnashing his teeth. 
What with the revised testimony of the 
marquis and the evidence he and O'Neil 
had developed in regard to the fingerprint, 
Schindler was confident that the case 
against De Marigny could be smashed to 
splinters when it came to trial. As that was 
what he had been hired for, he had already 
earned his fee. But he wanted to do more. 
Having satisfied himself on the basis of 
provable facts that De Marigny did not 
commit the murder, Schindler at this point 
was aiming to find out who did. 

Schindler learned that Oakes had an- 
other home in another part of Nassau— 
not as large or pretentious as Westbourne. 
Sir Harry had sometimes entertained dolls 
at this other home. 

Sir Harry liked to tinker with tools. In 
the rear of this second residence was a tool 
house. Schindler found a detailed list of 
the equipment supposed to be in the 
house. He began to check the tools against 
the list. Everything was there except one 
thing—a prospector’s pick. 

Now a prospector’s pick is a heavy, short- 
handled piece of hardware with an odd 
triangular point. Prospectors use it to 
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cops. One night he stopped his car in the center of town, ran 
into an alleyway, studied a blank wall with a magnifying glass, 
placed a chalk circle around a small spot, ran out of the alley, 
Jumped into his car, and drove away. One member of the Nassau 
cops spent a week in the alley, trying to figure out what the 
hell the circle on the wall indicated. 

Schindler became a [fairly well-known figure in Nassau. That 
was just the way he wanted it. His reasoning was that 
somebody in the city, feeling that the cards were being stacked 
against De Marigny, would eventually contact him with some 
interesting information. And sure enough, while he was taking 
a walk one night, a woman walking behind him drew abreast 
of him and, in appearing to brush against him, slipped a note 
into his hand and hastened on her way. Schindler, knowing he 
was being followed but not knowing whether the tails had seen 
the woman slipping him the note, played it smart. He sauntered 
around town for fully an hour, then got into his car and drove 
back to the villa of the baroness. It was only then that he read 
the note that had been slipped to him. It was from a prominent 
woman in Nassau whose name Schindler had come to know. He 
was to come to her home the following night at 10 o'clock. 


ext night Schindler gave his tails the slip for the first time 
N since they had been following him. He thus arrived at his 
destination undetected. He found the note passer a conserya- 
tive person, yery intelligent, and not, he judged given to 
going off half-cocked. “Did you know,” she asked Schindler, 
“that Sir Harry Oakes had a gold cache on the island of 
Eleuthera?” Schindler had heard about such a gold cache but 
had not learned any details—particularly the detail of the 
precise island where the stufl was reputedly cached. Gold was 
hot stuff; it had been called in by the British Government and 
also by the United States Government. “Yes,” the woman con- 
tinued, “Sir Harry had several millions buried on Eleuthera.” 
Eleuthera was one of the largest of the Bahama islands, some 
seventy miles east of Nassau. Schindler wanted to know how his 
informant had come into possession of the information. “Why,” 
she said, “practically everybody in Nassau knows it.” Schindler 
was hardly in a position to check that statement. Suddenly 
Schindler became conscious of the fact that the woman was 
telling him that Oakes had had gold cached on Eleuthera. He 
asked the woman to explain. “Draw your own conclusions, Mr. 
Schindler,” she said. “But I think if you go over there you 
will find natives selling gold coins at about half their face value.” 

The whole business sounded incredible. Then Schindler got 
a phone call from his brother Walter in New York. “Ray,” said 
Walter, “a man was just in here with a story that may or may 
not be true, but I thought I'd pass it along. It just might tie 
in with something you've run across down there.” A man—an 
American citizen of substantial reputation and, background— 
had walked into the Schindler offices with this tale: Knowing 
that Sir Harry Oakes had included in his many interests sheep 
raising, hoping to elevate the native meat supply of Nassau, 
the Schindler informant had, not long before the Oakes murder, 
approached the baronet with a proposition. He would supply 
him with several boatloads of sheep in return for some gold 
which he had heard Sir Harry had cached on one of the islands. 
The pitch had been that the man who supplied the sheep would 
receive from Sir Harry a very fancy price, far above the market, 
in return for accepting gold in payment. Sir Harry, practically 
stuck with the yellow stuff, had agreed to the proposition. At 
the time of the murder, only the details remained to be ironed 
out. The big problem, from Sir Harry’s point of view, had 
been how to get the gold out of Nassau. This should not have 
been too much of a poser to Sir Harry who, among other 
things, was an angle man. But somebody had put the finishing 
touches on Sir Harry before Sir Harry could put the finishing 
touches on the deal. 

Ray Schindler asked Walter Schindler what proof the inform- 
ant had of his negotiations with Oakes. The informant had 
correspondence from Sir Harry—correspondence which, if one 
could read through the guarded language, backed up every- 
thing the informant said. The letters from Oakes were type- 
written, but bore the Oakes signature. Ray Schindler wanted 
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to get a look at that signature. Walter Schindler sent it on. It 
was genuine, all right. 

The New York story tied in with the story of the Nassau 
woman. Schindler wanted to get to the Island of Eleuthera to 
look into the woman’s statement that the natives there were 
selling gold coins at half their face value. Permission to go to 
Eleuthera would have to be granted by top Nassau officialdom, 
the war being on. And the trouble was that Ray Schindler had 
already established himself persona non grata with Nassau’'s 
top officialdom. 

Schindler had already dropped hints here and there (some- 
umes in bars, where he knew what he said would be given the 
widest possible circulation) that he thought the case against 
Count de Marigny was rigged. Such an attitude just didn’t go 
at all among the gentlemen with the cold-roast faces in the 
police department. Schindler decided to get to the island of 
Eleuthera without official permission. He shook his tails, dis- 
appeared into Nassau’s waterfront district, hired a power boat 
complete with crew, and took off one dark night for Eleuthera. 

Schindler spent a couple of days poking around the island. 
He could have bought enough gold coins at half price to pave 
a barroom floor. He asked the natives where the coins came 
from. Everybody who was selling the stuff sent Schindler to 
somebody else and the somebody else sent him elsewhere. He 
soon began to feel like a traveler in India trying to find some- 
body who could do the rope trick. Schindler returned to Nassau. 
He returned with the conviction that the story of the sheep 
deal had been on the level. He was also certain that somebody— 
either on Eleuthera or off Eleuthera—had come upon the gold 
cache of Sir Harry Oakes and helped himself to it. 

Schindler was later to learn in Nassau that Oakes had, shortly 
before his death, made seyeral trips to Eleuthera. A man of 
Sir Harry’s prominence making such trips would have excited 
suspicion both in Nassau and on Eleuthera itself. It would 
have been entirely possible for the Negroes of Eleuthera— 
cunning men who were half savage although some of them 
spoke with an English accent—to haye become curious about the 
baronet’s visits and followed him. Discovering the gold cache, 
they could have taken it into their little heads to help them- 
selves to it. Then, being discovered by Sir Harry, they may 
have feared he would use his influence to have them imprisoned 
(despite the fact that he had violated the law by not declaring 
the gold when gold had been called in by the British Govern- 
ment). Fearing the Oakes’ reprisal, the culprits could have 
crossed to Nassau by a boat in the night, crept into Westbourne, 
and done Sir Harry in. The savagery of the crime—the burning 
of the eyes and the sex organs—had distinct overtones of primi- 
tive ritual. The circle of possible suspects was getting bigger all 
the time. 

There were, Schindler learned, five escapees from Devil's 
Island, the notorious penal colony in French Guiana, thought 
to be hiding on one of the Bahama Islands. It was possible 
that this group of convicts had discovered the gold cache in 
Eleuthera, helped themselves to it, then learned that Sir Harry 
was after them, Knowing of the man’s power in the islands, 
they would have had ample reason to do him in. 

Schindler sneaked around the islands by power boat at night. 
Finally he got wind of where the gents from Devil’s Island were 
holed up. He passed some money around to loosen native 
tongues. What he thus learned convinced him that the Devil’s 
Island characters had not done the job. It was, in a way, a relief 
to be definitely eliminating somebody for a change. 

Late in August—several weeks after he had first come to 
Nassau and shortly before the trial of Count de Marigny was 
to get under way—Schindler began to recapitulate what he had 
found since his arrival. He had satisfied himself that De Marigny 
had not committed the crime. He had further satisfied himself 
that the job could have been done by any one of a number of 
enemies Sir Harry had contracted before or after he took up 
residence in Nassau. It could have been done by dark-of-the- 
moon characters from the outer islands. 

Schindler had in the meantime been filling himself in on 
the local gossip. Thus he had learned the identities of the 
husbands of women whom Sir Harry had successfully and un- 
successfully made passes at. Schindler had, in fact, met some of 
these men at parties he had been invited to because of his 
connection with the Baron and Baroness of Trolle. None of the 
wronged husbands seemed to fill the bill as suspects. 

Now Schindler decided to go back to the beginning—or to a 
few days before the beginning. If he took things step by step, 


he figured he might come across something he had not so 
much as considered. Investigations are that way. 

On the night of the 6th—the night before the murder— 
Christie moved into Westbourne with enough baggage to do 
him for a couple of days. He occupied a room on the second 
floor, about eighteen feet from the nearest wall of Sir Harry's 
room. In that eighteen feet were two other rooms—a small dress- 
ing room and a bathroom. It was thus possible for someone to 
walk from Christie's room into Sir Harry’s by passing through a 
door that led from Christie’s room into the small adjoining 
room and from there through a door leading into the bathroom, 
then out another bathroom door into Sir Harry’s room. There 
was also another way of going [rom Christie’s room into Sir 
Harry’s. A screen door led from Christie’s room onto a veranda 
that ran the entire width of the house. A similar door in Sir 
Harry's room led onto this veranda. It was the habit of the two 
men, when they alone remained at Westbourne, to go out of 
the screen doors of their respective rooms and meet on the 
veranda for breakfast in the morning. 


| the night of the 6th, Sir Harry and Christie sat out on 
this veranda sipping drinks made of native rum, sugar and 
fresh lime juice—a pleasant nightcap. The two men retired 
about 10 o'clock. 

In the morning—the morning of the 7th—they had breakfast 
on the veranda. Then they spent a busy day together, preparing 
Sir Harry for his departure on the morrow. They got back to 
Westbourne around 5 in the alternoon, played a couple of 
games of tennis, had some drinks and got bathed and dressed 
for Sir Harry’s farewell party that night. The party broke 
up about midnight and the servants straightened up and left 
Westbourne for the night. Christie and Sir Harry had a couple 
of more drinks and then went to their respective rooms. All 
during the night it stormed like hell. In the morning, when 
Sir Harry did not show up on the veranda for breakfast, Christie 
walked into his chamber and discovered the body. 

Schindler wondered, all over. again, exactly what had hap- 
pened between the time Christie and Oakes parted for the 
night and the time Christie walked from the veranda into the 
baronet’s chamber in the morning. 

Since his arrival in Nassau, Schindler had run into Christie 
occasionally—in the street and once in a while at a party. The 
two men had never really spoken to each other, just nodded 
in a stiff sort of way. After all, they were on opposite sides of 
the official tence—Christie to be a witness for the Crown and 
Schindler trying to knock down the Crown's case. But even 
had they not been on opposite sides of the fence, they probably 
wouldn't have liked one another. It was a case of chemistry; 
the two men just didn’t click. 

Now Schindler began to drop a few questions about Christie. 
Everybody on the island had a good word for the man—or so it 
seemed, Yet nobody seemed to know much about his back- 
ground. He had, apparently, just materialized in Nassau and 
over the years come to be a power in the place. But Schindler 
began to catch whispers. Some residents of the island who had 
come trom far places and bought property trom Christie weren't 
satisfied with it. Some of Christie’s real-estate clients were, in 
fact, downright dissatished with their purchases. But they didn’t 
complain very loudly. For some reason or other, some people 
seemed to be afraid of Harold Christie. Schindler began getting 
interested. 

Just about this time, a man walked into the Schindler offices 
in New York. He introduced himself as Harry Phillips, formerly 
a sleuth in the United States Treasury Department. He talked 
with Walter Schindler. He had, he said, been reading in the 
papers that Ray Schindler was working on the Oakes case. True, 
and what? “Well,” said Phillips, “I thought perhaps you would 
like to know something about this man Christie.” 

What did Phillips know about Christie? Well, for one thing, 
Christie was something less than the lily-white character that 
the upper-bracket citizens of Nassau held him to be. Christie, 
Phillips explained, had a shady background. He had been a 
rum-runner during prohibition days, reputedly palsy-walsy with 
the Capone mob in Chicago, and had been in some sort of 
trouble with the Federals around Boston in the early Twenties. 
As Phillips recalled, there had been a body attachment out for 
Christie in connection with false registry of a ship, but the 
attachment had never been served. 

The Boston offices of the Schindler organization examined 
the Federal records there but drew a blank. Walter Schindler 
told Phillips that he must be mistaken. “The hell I am,” said 


Phillips. “I'll go up to Boston and get the record myself.” 

Phillips was in for a surprise. There was nothing in the 
Federal indexes in Boston to indicate that Harold Christie had 
ever been accused of any infraction of a Federal law there at 
any time. This simply didn’t add up. Phillips was dead certain 
that a body attachment for Harold Christie had been issued 
in the early 1920’s. 

All Federal records bear numbers—numbers that are recorded 
on Federal indexes that give the names of persons accused. So 
now Phillips set himself to the tedious task of going through 
every number in the indexes beginning in 1920. What he hoped 
to find was that one number in the indexes was missing. And 
sure enough it was. 

Now Phillips asked to see the records that the missing number 
referred to. The records related to Harold Christie and his 
alleged infraction of a Federal statute. Included in the records 
was the unseryed body attachment. Somebody had removed 
from the indexes the number leading to the record and the 
attachment, which is similar to a warrant. If it hadn’t been for 
Phillips’ search the records in the Christie case might have been 
overlooked to doomsday. 

Phillips had a photostat made of the unserved body attach- 
ment for Christic. He took it to New York, where Walter 
Schindler mailed it to Raymond in Nassau. The copy of the 
Federal record could be an important piece of paper at the 
trial. If Christie, a principal witness for the Crown, were to be 
revealed as something less than a knight in armor by the placing 
before the court of the photostat of the body attachment, the 
Crown's case might well begin to look fairly sickly. 

As the trial was about to begin, Colonel R. A. Erskine-Lindop, 
the Superintendent of Police—one of the first to reach the scene 
of the murder and reputed to have his doubts about the guilt 
of the count—was transferred to the island of Trinidad. There 
he was to become Assistant Commissioner of Police. Although 
the transfer had been in the works prior to the murder of Sir 
Harry Oakes, certain observers of what was taking place thought 
it was somewhat queer that Erskine-Lindop was not to be called 
as a witness at the trial. 

Schindler didn’t exactly expect fast delivery of the envelope 
containing the dope on Harold Christie once it reached Nassau. 
The enyelope, like all other mail arriving at the island, would 
be subjected to wartime censorship. But he didn’t suspect that 
the envelope wouldn’t get to him in time for the trial. It 
hasn’t, as a matter of tact, reached Schindler yet. What hap- 
pened to it, once it arrived in Nassau (and it apparently got 
that far) is one of the little mysteries revolving around the big 
mystery. No mail planes went down in the ocean or met with 
any other mishap between the States and the Bahamas between 
the time Walter Schindler let the envelope go and the ume it 
should have reached the Bahamas for Raymond Schindler. 


Sp chiudics knew it was against regulations to try to contact the 
censors direct. He could haye contacted Harold Christie to 
see if Christie could look into the matter for him, since Christie, 
who was practically running the island, had certain powers over 
the censors. But asking Christie to investigate the fate of an 
envelope loaded with a blast against himself was out of the 
question. 

So the trial of Alfred de Marigny for the murder of Sir 
Harry Oakes, which began in October and which was to last 
twenty-two days and receive more newspaper space than any 
trial since that of Bruno Hauptmann for the kidnaping and 
murder of the Lindbergh baby, got under way with the dope 
about Christie not in Schindler's possession. It was not possible 
to go through the legal machinery and other time-consuming 
steps necessary to get another certified copy of Christie’s Federal 
trouble in time. 

Everybody in the courtroom wondered just how Harold 
Christie was going to make out. He made out all right. He 
gave a simple account of his discovery of the murder. If there 
had been any commotion in Westbourne during the commis- 
sion of the crime, he had not heard it because he had been fast 
asleep all night. Anyway, the noise of the tropical storm would 
have drowned out any disturbance in the chamber of his long- 
time friend and business associate. 

The defense, in attempting to contradict Christie’s conten- 
tion that he had not been out of Westbourne after he and Sir 
Harry had gone to bed, placed on the stand a police officer 
who had known Christie since both were boys—Captain Edward 
Sears. Captain Sears testified that he had seen Christie driving 
a station wagon not far from Westbourne around midnight of 
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the murder. This observation by a police official seemed strange. 
It had been made as a station wagon he was driving passed one 
going in the opposite direction. It was in this second station 
wagon that Sears claimed he saw Christie. Both cars, Sears 
estimated, were traveling at about fifteen miles an hour. The 
observation had been made when the two vehicles passed each 
other under a street lamp. 

The Sears testimony made Christie burn. Sears had appar- 
ently made a mistake. Curiously enough, nobody brought out 
the fact that Christie had a brother who looked very much like 
him—enough like him, in fact, to pass for a twin under the 
conditions where the cop saw the man in the station wagon. 

The Marquis Visdelou-Guimbeau and the blonde, Betty 
Roberts, pulled the count away from the murder time block. 
The all-male jury, getting an eyeful of the blonde, began to 
get ideas. They were locked up in a hotel each night and the 
nights were long. One of them sent a written request to the 
prosecutor: “Send up six blondes.’ 

It was when the two Miami cops—Barker and Melchen— 
got in the witness box (and they were there for days, standing, 
sweating and no doubt swearing to themselves) that Godfrey 
Higgs, the chief defense counsel, opened up with the artillery. 
With Schindler and Keeler and Captain O'Neil of the New 
Orleans Police Department supplying him with ammunition, 
Higgs blasted to bits the principal piece of evidence against 
De Marigny—the fingerprint. He began by confusing both of 
the Miami cops so that they began to contradict themselves. 
Not that that was too unusual. Under Bahama procedure, 
they were not allowed to consult their own notes—notes that 
they had made weeks previously. But when Higgs questioned 
Keeler and O'Neil he finished off the Miami boys. What capped 
the whole business was a photograph—an enlarged picture of 
the Crown’s fingerprint. The picture showed that the print 
had been taken from a surface containing circular markings, 
such as would be found on a water glass. Other pictures, taken 
from the screen where the Crown maintained the print had 
originated, showed a background not of circles, but of a rough, 
grainy material. 

Alfred de Marigny, then, was quickly acquitted. 

Not that the boy was completely out of trouble, at least in 
Nassau. The jury recommended his deportation. The count 
moved fast. It seemed that he had, among other things, been 
guilty of violating the wartime gas-rationing regulations. He 
and his wife lit out for Cuba. But before he went he attended 
a little party at the estate of the Baron and Baroness of ‘Trolle. 
Keeler was there with his polygraph. He asked De Marigny if 
he would be willing to undergo the lie-detector test. The count 
said why not? Here were the questions and answers: 

Q.—Is your name Alfred de Marigny? 


A.—Yes. 
Q.—Did you know Sir Harry Oakes? 
A.—Yes. 


Q.—Do you know who killed Sir Harry Oakes? 
A.—No. 
Q.—Have you had something to eat today? 


A.—Yes. 
Q.—Did you kill Sir Harry yourself? 
A.—No. 


De Marigny’s answers to the key questions brought no more 
of a reaction in the mechanism of the lie detector than his 
replies to the unimportant queries. The lie detector has long 
been a reliable instrument in recording a guilty reaction. The 
fact that De Marigny’s answers did not produce reactions of 
guilt convinced many crime-detection authorities throughout 
the civilized world that the man knew nothing about the murder 
of Oakes. 

Now everybody packed up and went home. But Raymond 
Schindler, sitting in his office in New York, was not through 
with the Oakes case yet. He weat through the whole business 
with Attorney General Cummings. The Attorney General pon- 
dered the matter, then wrote Schindler this letter: 


From what I can see from the record the police in Nassau 
fell into a mistake common to inexperienced officers every- 
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where. They found their logical suspect first and then 
proceeded to search for facts to fit him. From this first step 
it was easy to fall into a state of mind where the investigator 
makes himself blind to every bit of evidence except that 
which he can apply to the preconceived theory he has 
created in his own mind. 


Next Schindler dictated this letter to the Duke of Windsor: 


Knowing your deep concern for the welfare of the citizens 
of the Bahamas I take the liberty of addressing you on 
a matter of great importance. It is my considered opinion 
that the murderer of Sir Harry Oakes can be found, iden- 
tified, convicted and brought to justice. During the incar- 
ceration and trial of Alfred de Marigny no adequate 
investigation was possible. Statements which failed to point 
toward the defendant were ignored. It goes without saying 
that I, and my associate, Leonard Keeler, would welcome 
an Opportunity to work on the case. We would willingly 
offer our services without compensation. 


No less a personage than President Franklin D. Roosevelt, an 
old detective-mystery fan, had been following the Oakes case. He 
had, as a matter of fact, formed his own theories about the 
mystery—and De Marigny definitely was not his boy. The Presi- 
dent, like practically everybody else in possession of the salient 
facts, had the definite feeling that the investigation into the 
scragging of the baronet had been handsomely fouled up. 
Attorney General Cummings, in discussing the case with 
the President one day, received a tacit nod that the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, busy as it was turning up spies, 
might be able to send a few men down to Nassau and take 
the mystery apart. Scotland Yard could haye done the same 
thing. But His Royal Highness, the Duke of Windsor, wanted 
none of it. One of his secretaries sent Schindler a form-type 
letter saying thank you, no. 

The Duke had done one thing though. He ordered an in- 
vestigation of law-enforcement on the islands. The probe ac- 
complished approximately as much as a probe into the gam- 
bling situation in practically any American city. 

The Nassau Daily Tribune had this to say: 
Nassau can now relax after witnessing nearly a month of 
the tensest possible emotions engendered by the trial of 
Alfred de Marigny ... 
Belore the trial had progressed very far it was aptly de- 
scribed as “The Tragedy of Errors.” The first—and perhaps 
the greatest—error was made when His Royal Highness the 
Governor called long distance and obviously got the wrong 
number, But in passing judgment on this action it must 
be conceded that His Royal Highness acted in good faith, 
doing what he believed to be in the best interests of the 
Colony... 
It is pleasing that, in the closing chapter of this case, the 
cloud which threatened to obscure the life work and career 
of the Honorable Harold Christie was completely lifted 
by the defense, the prosecution and the bench. Mr. Christie 
has served this country well and its citizens owe him a large 
measure of good will. 


Today, almost nine years after the murder of Sir Harry Oakes, 
Harold Christie, whose life work and career were temporarily 
clouded, is still a power in the islands. The count and Nancy 
Oakes de Marigny have been divorced. he count himself is 
circulating in the fashionable watering places, the same as ever. 
Raymond Schindler sits in his office in New York after a busy 
day at his desk, pondering the mysteries of the Oakes case. 
Schindler still believes that he could crack the mystery if he 
went down to Nassau and were given a free hand. But time 
is running out. Raymond Schindler, although you would never 
know it to look at him, has passed the three-score and ten mark. 

One thing is officially certain: Marie Alfred Fouquereaux de 
Marigny was not guilty of the murder. Another thing is equally 
certain: Officials of Nassau have demonstrated that they.don’t 
want Schindler, or anybody else, to prove guilty the real killer 
of Sir Harry Oakes.—Alan Hynd 
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It’s Milwaukee's favorite beer, 
| lived in Milwaukee, 


| ought to know!” 


Famous screen and stage star, 


now appearing in “Chicago Calling” 


“Blatz is so good tasting that’s it’s Milwaukee’s favorite 
and therefore, finest beer. In my opinion that makes Blatz 
America’s finest beer,” says Dan Duryea, relaxing with 
friends on his “Minkote,” after a sail on Lake Arrowhead. 


Today, taste Milwaukee’s finest heer! 


© 1952, Blatz Brewing Co., Est. 1851 in Milwaukee, Wis. 


The deb who 


made the party 


Thanks to 


SPRINGMAID" 


Sheets - 


T took my harp toa party, 

But nobody asked me to play. 
The others were jolly and hearty, 
But I found myself in the way. 


They asked Missus Morgan 

to play her mouth organ, 
And somebody else did a dance. 
They let Missus Carter perform 
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I wore my sheet* to the party, 

But nobody asked me to stay; 

And soon that guy named McCarty 

Said, “Why did you come here this way?” 


They sang “Home Sweet Home” 
and “The Banks of Loch Lomond” 
And “All the King’s Horses” and “Trees,” 
While nephews and nieces, 
intent on their pieces, 
Smeared jam all over the keys. 
A colleen named Lena 
squeezed her concertina, 
And McCarty said “Throw out that femme!” 


A North country person 
ceall’d Sandy MacPherson 
Played bagpipes and took off his coat, 
While both the Miss Fawcetts 
burst out of their corsets 
In trying to take a top note — but 


a sonata, G 
But I wasn’t given a chance. BRINGMD 


I took my harp to the party, 
And nobody asked me to play; 


In fact, a guy named McCarty So I danced on the table 
Ordered the darn thing away. to show my SPRINGMAID’s label 


And everything up to the hem. 


I wore my sheet to the party 

And after that they asked me to stay. 
My label, I guess, pleased McCarty, 
For McCarty’s my label today. 


*Type 180 for formal wear. 
Fitted sheets by SPRINGMAID now available. 


New 1952 sprinGmMaip® calendar—featuring 15 titillat- 
ing SPRINGMAID ads—at newsstands for 25c—or write us. 


By popular demand—revised 35c pocket edition of E1.110TT 
WHITE SPRINGS’ head-whirling book “CLOTHES MAKE THE 
MAN.” It has the possible solution to three of New York's 
most famous unsolved murder mysteries, his sizzling let- 
ters and short stories, plus how to lose friends and write 
advertisements. Available now at newsstands. If yours 
can’t supply you, order from us. 


Now he has designed a brand new sport shirt! If you 
liked the first shirt, you'll feel undressed without this one. 
It features a bevy of sPRINGMAID girls printed in full 
color on sprInGMAIp Holiday print broadcloth. Sizes: 
small, medium, medium-large, and large. Send $2.75 to 
Dept. T-14 The Springs Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C., 
and we will mail you one. 


Sy Crepe Co. donc Seq The Springs Cotton Mills 


Used here by permission. 
© 1951, The Springs Cotton Mills Lancaster, S. C. 


